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When you order BAKER’S COCOA examine 
the package you receive and make sure that 
it bears our trade mark. 

Under the decisions of the U. S. Courts no 
other cocoa is entitled to be labeled or sold 
as “Baker’s Cocoa.” 


WALTER BAKER 6 Co.rp. 


STABLISHED DORCHESTER, MASS. 
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— PIANOS. 


OME of our new case designs. Aren't 
Sy, they pretty? We excel in making 
artistic casings for our pianos. We 
employ the best designers the world produces 
and discard eight out of every ten designs sub- 
mitted. That our models are largely copied 
by other piano manufacturers only illustrates 
the truth that ‘‘imitation is the sincerest form 
of flattery.’’ 
tures of our latest styles for the asking. Pianos 
finished in the European style of dull finish, 


Our catalogue with larger pic- 


which is rapidly superseding the high polish, can 
be furnished without extra charge if desired. 


HOW TO BUY. 


HERE we have no dealer, we can sell you direct just 
as well if you live three thousand miles away as if you 
lived in Boston. You are incredulous? May we ex- 

plain our methods, which comprise a price-list, on a fair basis, 
too, the most attractive plans of time payments, really only 
a fair rent monthly but applied toward final purchase, 
our sending you the piano on approval, insisting 
on its return at our expense for freights both ways 
if it does not please you? This expensive adver 
tising space prevents our saying more; kindly 
write us for the rest. 


IVERS & POND PIANO CO., 
117 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 
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— $199 to $300 per pair. 
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Calendar 


" for 1902 


Consists of six sheets 
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In Black and White, 


“rayon by M4 . _ . m. ‘ In Oil, by 
Howard Chondlce Christy ( 10 X I 5 In¢ he S ) sh« yW Ing the Wm. T. Smedley 


‘‘Christy’’ girl, the ‘‘Smedley’’ 
girl, the ‘‘Wenzell’’ girl, the 
‘*Hutt’’ girl, the ‘‘Sterner’’ 
girl and the ‘‘Keller’’ girl, 
reproduced from original de- 
signs made expressly for 
Armour & Company. All re- 
quests for this beautiful cal- 
endar will be attended to in 
the order received. “Mailed 
postpaid to any address on 
receipt of 25 cents in stamps € 
or coin, or metal cap from ‘ 
jar of 


Armout’s 
ExtractorBeef 


The Best Extract of the Best Beef for 
Soups, Sauces, Gravies and Beef Tea 





In Delicate Wash Tints, by 
ln Pastel, Henry Hutt 
Highly Colored, by 


A. B. Wenzell 











Anticipating the wants of those who 
may desire to obtain these designs as art 
plates suitable for framing or portfolio, 
we have ordered a limited edition 
printed with calendar dates omitted 
and all advertising matter eliminated 
In this form we will mail postpaid any \,' 
one of the designs on receipt of 25 cents 
or metal cap from Extract of Beef, o1 
the six complete for $1.00 in stamps or . 
money order. Address all requests to — a@\' » 


_ 


Armour & Company ical te 
Chicago \ >? » Keller 


Copyright, 1901, Armour & Co., Chicago 


In Pastel, 
by Albert Sterner 
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The Editor’s Gossip 


ANOTHER TAYLOR PICTURE 


When we announced the first of W. L. 
Taylor’s superb paintings of ‘‘The Last 
Hundred Years in New England,” in October, 
we knew it would sell. When you see one 
you'll know why. But we really didn’t look 
for quite such a rush of orders. The second 
picture of the series is ready for delivery now. 




















«¢ The Old-Fashioned School in Session ”’ 


Just as choice a work of art as ‘‘ The 
Traveling Shoemaker,’ and just as interest- 
ing —although entirely different. Exactly the 
same size, the actual picture being 16 x 21 
inches—twice as large as a page of THE 
JoUuRNAL — printed on the heaviest paper, 
ready for framing, and mailed to you any- 
where, carefully packed and postpaid, 


FOR JUST A SINGLE DOLLAR 


—That is, the one-tint copy. The exquisite 
reproduction in all the original colors — which 
only an expert can tell from the real paint- 
ing —a triumph of the printer’s art, is 


ONLY TWO DOLLARS A COPY 


You should hear what those who bought 
“The Traveling Shoemaker” in colors say 
about it—and we still have some of the first 
picture in both styles. We’ll send either pic- 
ture in either style on receipt of the price. By- 
the-way, the gift-days are not far off. 


FOR A CHRISTMAS PRESENT 


What could be more appropriate than a copy 
of Mr. Taylor’s great painting of ‘“‘ The 
Nativity’? ? Could you make a dollar show 
for more? We spoke of this last month—so 
you'll have to be quick. Send all orders to 


The Curtis Publishing Company, Philadelphia 
wp 
A SETON-THOMPSON RUMOR 


The newspapers are saying that the con 
tract we have just signed with the famous 
author of ‘‘ Wild Animals I Have Known,”’ to 
become one of our editors, is the largest of its 
kind on record, so far as money is concerned. 
Possibly so. The best always comes high, 
you know. And Mr. Seton-Thompson’s new 
work for THE JOURNAL will be better than 
anything he has done—and altogether differ- 
ent. There are one or two little details yet 
to be arranged, so we can’t tell you about it 
yet. But we’ll do so next month. 


+ 
MR. ABBEY’S COVER FOR US 


The King of England has selected Edwin 
A. Abbey to paint the royal picture of the 
coronation next June. The art judges at the 
Pan-American Exposition put his name first 
among the winners of gold medals. So we 
may well be proud of him—for he’s an 
American, though he does live in England. 
And it may interest you to know that his 
very latest piece of work isa cover design for 
THE JouRNAL—and a beauty. You shall see 
it soon. 


he 
MISS WILKINS’S NEW NOVEL 


We had planned to begin the new story of 
country life which Mary E. Wilkins is writing 
for us about this time, but the author hasn’t 
It quite ready. You will not have to wait long 
for it, however. One special feature of this 
Story will be the illustrations, which will be 
much more elaborate than usual. 


zy 
WANT AN EDUCATION FREE? 


Any young man or woman desiring an edu- 
cation in any college or conservatory of music 
in this country, without a penny of expense, 
should send a request to The Educational 
Bureau of Tue Lapies’ HoME JOURNAL, 
Philadelphia, and learn how to get it. 
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Published on the ‘T'wenty-fifth of each month preceding date of issuance by 
THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, 421-427 Arch Street, Philadelphia 


SUBSCKIPTION PRICE: 
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One Dollar a Year; Single Copies, 10 Cts. 


Per Issue, 6 Pence; per Year, 6 Shillings, post-free 


To avoid missing any issue of the magazine notices of renewal should reach us before the tenth 
of the month following date of expiration. Subscribers should use Postal or Express money 
orders in remitting. The Fournal is One Dollar a Year. Back numbers cannot be supplied. 


(These Branch offices are for the transaction of advertising business only 
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1 Madison Ave. cor. 23d St. 


. Subscriptions are not received) 
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Strand, W.C. 
Copyright, 1901 (Trade-mark registered), by The Curtis Publishing Company. All rights reserved. 
Entered at Stationers’ Hall, London, England. 
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$25.00 FOR A SUGGESTION 


WE WILL PAY YOU FOR TELLING US 





What single idea — practical, | 
literary or artistic — would 
improve The Ladies’ Home 
Journal most ?— and why? 











Just write it in a frank letter of not more than 100 
words to Mr. Bok. Speak right out, and don’t 
forget the ‘‘why.’’ That’s what counts. We'll 
pay $10.00 for the most satisfactory reply, and 
$5.00 each for the three next best. All must 
reach us before November 20, and contain names 
and addresses of writers. We shall not print 
any of the letters— only the awards will be given. 


ADDRESS: MR. BOK’S QUESTION BOX 


Last month's winners will be announced in January 
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The Editor’s Gossip 


A STORY IN GIRLS’ FACES 


How does the idea strike you? Well, next 
month we are going to begin telling ‘‘ What a 
Girl Does at College” in a picture story of 
nearly a hundred of the prettiest photographs 
ever seen. It will take 162 faces just to start 
with. They show what the girls in fifteen of 
the leading colleges in the country look like. 

















Here are Some College Girls 


Then you'll see what they do: in their 
student and social life; as members of glee 
clubs and in the class plays; in their own 
rooms and at recitations; playing pranks and 
having midnight ‘‘ spreads ’’ —all from actual 
photographs, taken ‘‘on the spct.’’ Miss 
Carolyn Halsted, who got the pictures 
together, didn’t miss much. You can’t help 
being interested—so will the girl who’s been 
to college, the girl who’s there now, the one 
who’s going — and she who would like to go 
if she could. 

ea 


$20,000 TO GIVE AWAY 


Only the other day we mailed a check for 
$1000 to a girl; one for $750 to another, and 
one for $500 to each of two others. In all, we 
sent out $18,000 in 764 checks—in return for 
just a little pleasant work done during the 
spare moments of a few months. Do you 
ever have a leisure hour or two? Could you 
use a check for $1000? Well, we’re going to 
pay out another pile of cash— $20,000 this 
time —to some young folks who are willing to 
do something else than waste their odd 
moments this winter. It really isn’t work at 
all, and it doesn’t cost you a cent to try. 
What is it, you ask? Write The Circulation 
Bureau of THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL to- 
day, and you’ll find out all about it. 


+ 
RUDYARD KIPLING DREW THIS 

















It’s a Reproduction of the First Letter 


—A copy he made of the very earliest letter 
written in this world. Maybe it’s an invita- 
tion from Eve to the first lawn-party. Ora 
description of the annual picnic of the Eden 
Enjoyment Association. At any rate, it’s a 
queer-looking affair, isn’t it? Styles in letter- 
writing seem to have changed somewhat since 
then. You want to know more about it? 
You may. In the very next number of THE 
JOURNAL Mr. Kipling will tell, in his own 
‘’sclusive’’ way, ‘‘ How the First Letter Was 
Written.” 
he 


EIGHTEEN THOUSAND PERSONS 


Made eighteen thousand other persons happy 
with a year’s subscription to THE JOURNAL 
last Christmas. We sent each recipient a 
beautiful illuminated Christmas card, saying 
that THE JOURNAL would be a regular 
monthly visitor for twelve months. This 
year’s card is even prettier. We make no 
extra charge for sending it as a herald of your 
gift. We do it all for a dollar. And the 
sooner you let us know the better. 


a 
DON’T TELL OTHERS; TELL US 


When you see anything in THE JOURNAL 
that you don’t exactly like, or that you think 
might be improved, or anything you want to 
talk over, just sit down and write us a letter. 
Don’t be afraid to speak out. Tell us all 
about it. We are eager to adapt THE JOURNAL 
to you, not youtoit. And wealways have time 
to read honest criticism. We appreciate it. 
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Easiest for 
Coarsest . 
Fabrics & 


FABRICS, SILK 
Embroidery, Lace Doilies, Etc. 


I prefer PEARLINE to other soap 9 
powders. I like PEARLINE for wash { 
ing lace collars and embroidered and 
lace doilies, which I do myself at home A 
bot trusting them to the washerwoman. 5 

Mrs. REv. J. I 2 

I have used PEARLINE for eight £ 1 
years. Am never without it. Use it: 
with the most delicate fabrics and 4 
with coarse things, Find it se.isfac- 54 
tory in all things. Mrs. Rev.G. E. L. . 


FLANNELS 
I prefer PEARLINE to other soap 
powders. PEARLINE is especially 
good for washing flannel goods 
Mrs. REv. R. F.C. 
Have used PEARLINE « number 
of years, and like it very much for 
all kinds of flannel garments. They are | 
soft and nice after washing. 
Mrs. Rev. C. T. 


DOES NOT INJURE THE SKIN 


We use PEARLINE for bathing, and find it excellent. We do 
not like to bathe withont it. Rev. H. D. S. 
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The man who uses Ivory Soap 
Is easy of detection, 

By clear-eyed, wholesome, well-groomed look, 
And fresh, clear-toned complexion; 

And other soaps, if offered him, 


Will meet with prompt rejection. 


IT FLOATS. 


A WORD OF WARNING. — There are many white soaps, each represented to be just 
as good as the Ivory; they are not, but like all imitations they lack the peculiar and remark - 
able qualities of the genuine. Ask for Ivory Soap and insist upen getting it. 
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B“esecat 


Gold and Diamond 
Jewelry and Sterling Silver 


a Direct from ee, 


Ring, fine opal, 12 diamonds, l4k., ‘ . $75.00 
Ring, 5 whole pearls, 14k., —. ‘ - 7.60 
Ring, 5 genuine turquoise, 14k., . - 11.00 
Ring, opal, 10k., . : ’ . . 8.50 
Ring, diamond, I4k., 5 ‘ . " - 16.00 
Ring, 5 diamonds, I4k., . 7 ° ° - 24.00 
Ring, diamond, 14k., p ; e ‘ . 25.00 
Ring, diamond, 14k., ° ‘ ° ° . 50.00 
Ring, diamond, 14k., ° ‘ 75.00 
Scarf Pin, 9 whole pearls, Mk., ° ° 6.50 
Scarf Pin, 15 whole pearls, 14k. ° - 6.00 
Brooch, pearls and di neend, 10k., ° - 9.50 
Brooch, 7 diamonds, 14k., ° . 75.00 
Brooch, pearls and diamond, l4k., . - 14,00 
Scarf Pin, 14k., - 2.25 
981A Scarf Pin, baroque ped ari, snake is antique 
finish, diamond in he ad, 4k. . 5.00 
985 A Brooch or Chatelaine, pearls, lWk., 
988 A Brooch, Roman gold, ‘10k 
990 A Brooch, pearls and diamond, 14k., 
998 A a Brooch or C hatelaine, 5 5 whole pe arls, 
1 diamond, I4k., 
116 B_ Pearl Brooch, 1 wh« ble pez url, 1 dis amond, ‘M4k., 
118 B Brooch and Pendant, As ig 7 diamonds, 14k. » 75.00 
136 B Pearl Brooch and Pendant, 6 whole Pearls, 
1 diamond, I4k., . . 35.00 
137 B_ Brooch, fine amethyst, rose gold, 10k., ° . 5.00 
138 B- Brooch and Pendant, 25 diamonds, lik., . 140.00 
146 B_ Brooch, baroque pearl, 5 whole pearls, 14k., 12.00 
147 BB Brooch and Pe ndant, diamond, 14k., —. - 25.00 
148 B_ Pearl Brooch, 5 whole pearls, 14k. 12.00 
149A Scarf Pin, omen gold oak le aves, 1 whole 
pearl, I4k., . - S - ae 
150 B Scarf Pin, baroque, pearls, M4k., ° . - 3.00 
151 B Scarf Pin, 9 whole pearls, 14k., 
152 B Scarf Pin, opal, 14k., ° 
153 B_ Brooch, turquoise matrix, antique finish, 14k., 
119K_ Brooch, sterling silver, gray finish, 


BAIRD-NORTH CO. 2% 224 Sitver Smiths 


* Salem, Mass, Dept, 3 


Our References : Henry M. Batchelder, Cashier Mer- 
chants’ Nat. Bk., Salem, Mass.; Leland H. Cole, 
Cashier Mercantile Nat. Bk., Salem, Mass.; | 
Henry C. Millett, Cashier Salem < 
Nat. Bk., Salem, Mass. 
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All stones are 
“pepunjes 


genuine and of fine quality —diamonds are fine white, perfect “stones. 
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-third lower than retailer's prices. 


The modern idea is to deal 
direct and save middlemen's profits. 
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goods are of the very highest quality in all respects. 
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ONLY 


Fresh, Selectec Fruit 


and pure 
Granulated 
Sugar 
used in 
preparing 
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CHERRIES 
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Your Grocer has All Varieties 


Cherry, Pineapple, 
Strawberry, Peach, Etc. 
He also sells the other of Heinz 57 Varieties 
Pure Food Products. 


Our handsome booklet “The Spice of Life” will 
give you an idea of the Heinz way of perfectly pre- 
paring food, Sent upon request. 


H.J. HEINZ COMPANY, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Where the President’s Turkey Comes From 


By Henry Robinson Palmer 


ORACE VOSE, of Westerly, 
Rhode Island, who sends a 
turkey every year at Thanks- 
giving and at Christmas time 
to the President of the United 
States, has been in the tur- 
key business for forty years. 
He began when he was a 
very young man, for he is 
still under the sixty mark. 

He was born in Westerly, and his neigh- 
bors for miles around know him as a man 
of much shrewdness and kindness of 
heart. Every November the country 
hears of the fat bird that goes from Rhode 
Island to grace the President’s table; but 
it does not learn of the thirty or forty 
turkeys that Mr. Vose sends to the poor 
and deserving of his own neighborhood, 
nor does it know that Mr. Vose numbers 
the largest hotel in New York City among 
his customers. Unlike the President, the 
big hostelry is not on the free list. 


a 


ca 





have been coming ever since in acknowl- 
edgment from the Executive Mansion. 

Following the precedent of nearly thirty 
seasons the prize turkey of all his flocks 
will be sent to the President for Thanks- 
giving Day this year. 

Is the Rhode Island turkey better than 
all its feathered rivals? It has a national 
reputation, but the fact is that in the veins 
of the Narragansett bird runs the blood 
of Virginia, Kentucky and Iowa stock. 
Rhode Island is a small State, and it 
would not do to breed and inter-breed 
its flocks to the exclusion of all other 
strains. So, although the turkey that goes 
to Washington is bred on Rhode Island 
soil, or in Connecticut, it is still a true 
representative of turkey nationalism. 


n 


HE Rhode Island turkey is bred and fed 
like any other. His chief diet is corn, 
supplemented by the varied food he picks 
up tor himself. Four or five weeks before 
the fatal day in late fall he is subjected to 
a special fattening process, but there is 
nothing strange nor unusual about it. 
Rhode Island and Connecticut turkeys 
are sent by the ton every year to all. parts 
of the country, though chiefly to Boston, 
Providence and New York. The Boston 
birds are shipped minus their heads and 
feathers, but the New York turkeys go 
forth in all the glory of beak and wings. 
Mr. Vose has sent as many as two hundred 
at one time to Europe, and has even in- 
cluded South Africa in his shipments; so, 
if the American eagle is our national bird, 
the American turkey may perhaps be 
called the international bird. 


T WILL surprise most people who have 
heard of Mr. Vose to be told that he 
does not raise turkeys—that is, he con 
fines his connection with the business to 
wholesale dealings, and has only a general 
and e2-officio interest in the birds that strut 
every summer over the rocky pastures of 
the Narragansett region. Farmers in the 
district tributary to Westerly contract with 
Mr. Vose for their entire flocks, and while 
the bird that goes to the President is al- 
ways packed in a box bearing the Westerly 
express label, it may be that it was raised 
several miles away, or even on one of the 
turkey farms in Connecticut. 





A HIGH-BRED RHODE ISLAND GOBSBLER 


Mr. Vose has been dubbed ‘‘ The Turkey 
King,’’ and he deserves the title if familiarity 
with the business of raising turkeys is sufh 
cient warrant for bearing it. All through 
the summer and fall he makes occasional 
visits to the farms in the vicinity, keeping a 
watchful eye on the many flocks, estimating 
the total yield of the neighborhood, and 
eagerly scanning the strutting companies 
for the coming champion, the distinguished 
member of all the feathery tribes that is to 
rise eventually to the dignity of a place on 
the White House dinner-table. 


oy 


N THESE journeys through Turkeyland 
Mr. Vose drives some of the fastest 
horses to be found in the State. He is an 
expert horseman as well as poultry man, 
and is better known locally as a dealer in 
Western steeds than as a turkey fancier. 
He is of good height and heavily built, 
with gray hair and heavy gray brows, and a 


big mustache tinged with white. You see 
at once that he is the possessor of great 
nervous force. He has much individuality, 


knows just what he wants, and wastes no 
time in getting it. Going to bed a little 
aiter sunset in the busy season, he gets up 
to go to work at one o’clock in the morning. 

When Mr. Vose began the custom of 
sending a turkey to the President he had 
no motive other than the desire to send a 
Thanksgiving bird to the man who writes 
the Thanksgiving proclamations. The 
pioneer turkey went to President Grant in 
w. sriLe 1873. It weighed thirty-six pounds, and 
MR. VOSE SHOWING Two OF HIS CHOICE FOWL elicited the first of the courteous notes that SHIPPING A THAN 





PHOTOGRAPH BY F. Ww. STILES 


KSGIVING TURKEY TO THE PRESIDENT 
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Fabrics 


FINE FABRICS, SILK 
Embroidery, Lace Doilies, Etc. 


I prefer PEARLINE to other soap§ ¥. 
powders. I like PEARLINE for wash- { 
ing lace collars and embroidered and 
lace doilies, which I do myself at home 4 
pot trusting them to the washe “woman. ; 

Mrs. REv. J. L. LD 


I have used PEARLINE for eight 
years. Am never without it. Use it | 
with the most delicate fabrics and , 
with coarse things. Find it satisfac- . 2 i*, VY 
tory in al) things. Mrs. REV.G.E.L. @ 


FLANNELS 
I prefer PEARLINE to other soap * 
powders. PEARLINE is especially 
good for washing flannel goods 
Mrs. REV. R. F. C. 
Have used PEARLINE a number 
of years, and like it very much for 
all kinds of flannel garments. They are 
soft and nice after washing. ‘ 
Mks. Rev. C. T. 


DOES NOT INJURE THE SKIN 


We use PEARLINE for hathing, and find it excellent. 
not like to bathe withont it. Rev. H. 
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The man who uses Ivory Soap 
Is easy of detection, 

By clear-eyed, wholesome, well-groomed look, 
And fresh, clear-toned complexion; 

And other soaps, if offered him, 


Will meet with prompt rejection. 


IT FLOATS. 


A WORD OF WARNING. — There are many white soaps, each represented to be just 
as good as the Ivory; they are not, but like all imitations they lack the peculiar and remark- 
able qualities of the genuine. Ask for Ivory Soap and insist upon getting it. 
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Gold and Diamond 
Jewelry and Sterling Silver 


Direct from betes J 


Ring, fine opal, 12 diamonds, 14k., . . $75.00 
Ring, 5 whole pearls, 14k., . . . ta 
Ring, 5 genuine aeeetenet l4k., . - 11,00 
Ring, opal, 10k., ° ° . . $.50 
Ring, diamond, i4k., ° ‘ ° . - 16.00 
Ring, 5 diamonds, lak. — . ‘ ‘ . 24.00 
Ring, diamond, 14k., ° . ‘ ‘ . 25.00 
Ring, diamond, l4k., ; ° ‘ ® . 50,00 
Ring, diamond, I4k., ° ° 75.00 
Scarf Pin, 9 whole pes ‘aris, Mk., . . 6.50 
Scarf Pin, 15 whole pearls, 4k. . ° » 6.00 
Brooch, pearls and diamond, 10k., ‘ - 9.50 
Brooch, 7 diamonds, i4k., é . 15.00 
Brooch, pearls and diamond, Mk., . . 14.00 
Scarf Pin, I4k., - 2.25 
Scarf Pin, baroque pee arl, snake is antique 

finish, diamond in head, l4k., . 5.00 
Brooch or Chatelaine, pez arls, 10k., ° - 10,00 
Brooch, Roman gold, ‘0k., ‘ ° . ow 
Brooch, pearls and iz amond, 14k., 13.00 
i Brooch or Chatelaine, 5 whole pe arls, 

1 diamond, I4k., 27.50 
Pearl Brooch, 1 whole pes url, 1 dig amond, ‘M4k., 24.00 
Brooch and Pendant, pearls, 7 diamonds, lik., 75.00 
Pearl Brooch and Pendant, 6 whole pearls, 

1 diamond, I4k., . ° 35.00 
Brooch, fine amethyst, rose gold, 10k., ° - 5.00 
Brooch and Pendant, 25 diamonds, ldk., . 140.00 
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All stones are 
is are fine white, perfect "stones. 
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direct and save middlemen's profits. 


Brooch, baroque pearl, 5 whole pe arls, 14k., 12.00 
Brooch and Pendant, diamond, 14k., —. . 25.00 
Pearl Brooch, 5 whole pearls, 14k. - 12,00 
Scarf Pin, Romaa ons oak leaves, 1 whole 
pearl, 14k., - 3.00 
Scarf Pin, haroque, pe earls, Mk. . ° - 3.00 
Scarf Pin, 9 whole pearls, ‘Mk., ° . - 4.50 
Scarf Pin, opal, 14k ° 3.50 
Brooch, turquoise m atrix, antique finish, “Mk. 6.75 
Brooch, sterling silver, gray finish, . ° 60 


BAIRD-NORTH C Gold and Silver Smiths 
*? Salem, Mass, Dept. 3 
, Our References : Henry M. Batchelder, Cashier Mer- 
chants’ Nat. Bk., Salem, Mass.; Leland H. Cole, 
Cashier Mercantile Nat. Bk., Salem, Mass. ; 


Henry C. Millett, Cashier Salem J 
= Nat. Bk., Salem, Mass. r 
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prices are one 
goods are of the very highest qualit 


genuine and of fine quality —diamonc 
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ONLY 


Fresh, Selected- Fruit 


and pure 
Granulated 
_—. 
used in 
preparing 3 
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PRESERVES 


TRY A JAR OF 
CHERRIES 








Your Grocer has All Varieties 
Cherry, Pineapple, 
Strawberry, Peach, Etc. 

He also sells the other of Heinz 57 Varieties 


Pure Food Products. 


Our handsome booklet “The Spice of Life” will 
give you an idea of the Heinz way of perfectly pre- 
paring food. Sent upon request. 


H.J. HEINZ COMPANY, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


ONE OF THE“57” 
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YEARLY SUBSCRIPTIONS, ONE DOLLAR 
SINGLE Copigs, TEN CENTS 
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ORACE VOSE, of Westerly, 
Rhode Island, who sends a 
turkey every year at Thanks- 
giving and at Christmas time 
to the President of the United 
States, has been in the tur- 
key business for forty years. 
He began when he was a 
very young man, for he is 
still under the sixty mark. 

He was born in Westerly, and his neigh- 

bors for miles around know him as a man 

of much shrewdness and kindness of 
heart. Every November the country 
hears of the fat bird that goes from Rhode 

Island to grace the President’s table; but 

it does not learn of the thirty or forty 

turkeys that Mr. Vose sends to the poor 
and deserving of his own neighborhood, 
nor does it know that Mr. Vose numbers 
the largest hotel in New York City among 
his customers. Unlike the President, the 
big hostelry is not on the free list. 
pe 

|' WILL surprise most people who have 

heard of Mr. Vose to be told that he 

does not raise turkeys—that is, he con 
fines his connection with the business to 
wholesale dealings, and has only a general 
and ex-officio interest in the birds that strut 
every summer over the rocky pastures of 
the Narragansett region. Farmers in the 
district tributary to Westerly contract with 
Mr. Vose for their entire flocks, and while 
the bird that goes to the President is al- 
ways packed in a box bearing the Westerly 
express label, it may be that it was raised 
several miles away, or even on one of the 
turkey farms in Connecticut. 





By Henry Robinson Palmer 


A HIGH-BRED RHODE ISLAND GOBBLER 


Mr. Vose has been dubbed ‘‘ The Turkey 
King,’’ and he deserves the title if familiarity 
with the business of raising turkeys is suffi 
cient warrant for bearing it. All through 
the summer and fall he makes occasional 
visits to the farms in the vicinity, keeping a 
watchful eye on the many flocks, estimating 
the total yield of the neighborhood, and 
eagerly scanning the strutting companies 
for the coming champion, the distinguished 
member of all the feathery tribes that is to 
rise eventually to the dignity of a place on 
the White House dinner-table. 
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N THESE journeys through Turkeyland 
Mr. Vose drives some of the fastest 
horses to be found in the State. He is an 
expert horseman as well as poultry man, 
and is better known locally as a dealer in 
Western steeds than as a turkey fancier. 
He is of good height and heavily built, 
with gray hair and heavy gray brows, and a 
big mustache tinged with white. You see 
at once that he is the possessor of great 
nervous force. He has much individuality, 
knows just what he wants, and wastes no 
time in getting it. Going to bed a little 
after sunset in the busy season, h gets up 
to go to work at One o’clock in the morning. 
When Mr. Vose began the custom of 
sending a turkey to the President he had 
no motive other than the desire to send a 
Thanksgiving bird to the man who writes 
the Thanksgiving proclamations. The 
pioneer turkey went to President Grant in 
1873. It weighed thirty-six pounds, and 
elicited the first of the courteous notes that 





President’s Turkey Comes From 


have been coming ever since in acknowl- 
edgment from the Executive Mansion. 

Following the precedent of nearly thirty 
seasons the prize turkey of all his flocks 
will be sent to the President for Thanks- 
giving Day this year. 

Is the Rhode Island turkey better thar 
all its feathered rivals? It has a national 
reputation, but the fact is that in the veins 
of the Narragansett bird runs the blood 
of Virginia, Kentucky and Iowa stock. 
Rhode Island is a small State, and it 
would not do to breed and inter-breed 
its flocks to the exclusion of all other 
strains. So, although the turkey that goes 
to Washington is bred on Rhode Island 
soil, or in Connecticut, it is still a true 
representative of turkey nationalism. 

op 

HE Rhode Island turkey is bred and fed 
like any other. His chief diet is corn, 
supplemented by the varied food he picks 
up tor himself. Four or five weeks before 
the fatal day in late fall he is subjected to 
a special fattening process, but there is 

nothing strange nor unusual about it. 

Rhode Island and Connecticut turkeys 
are sent by the ton every year to all parts 
of the country, though chiefly to Boston, 
Providence and New York. The Boston 
birds are shipped minus their heads and 
feathers, but the New York turkeys go 
forth in all the glory of beak and wings. 
Mr. Vose has sent as many as two hundred 
at one time to Europe, and has even in- 
cluded South Africa in his shipments; so, 
if the American eagle is our national bird, 
the American turkey may perhaps be 
called the international! bird. 





PHOTOGRAPH AY F.W ST/LES 
SHIPPING A THANKSGIVING TURKEY TO THE PRESIDENT 
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SSLSSIROM earliest childhood my strongest ambition 
has been to mount every possible height and 
zaze down on my surroundings. I remem- 
xer when I had barely learned to read that I 
cried bitterly after having painfully spelled 
out the news that the Tower of Babel was for- 
ever beyond my reach. After conquering all 
the tallest trees and the village church-spire 
in our neighborhood I went, one red-letter 
day, on an excursion to a lighthouse. A lit- 
tle later, on a trip to Boston, I realized one of 
my most cherished aspirations, and trudged 
with aching little feet up the seemingly end- 
less spiral stairs of Bunker Hill Monument. 
Other long-dreamed-of ascents followed, and 
by the tim I had climbed the Washington Monument, 
the Statue of Liberty Enlightening the World and about 
all the other celebrated ‘‘ turrets, towers and temples ”’ 
in my homeland the habit of mounting to the top of 
every tall structure I came across had become con- 
firmed, and I was eager to seek fresh fields for my 
favorite pastime in the Old World. 

Since then I have visited every country in Europe and 
several in Africa, and have enjoyed thrilling bird’s-eye 
views of many world-renowned places from the summits 
of the tallest structures they possess. I have viewed 
Paris from both Nétre Dame and the Eiffel Tower ; 
and Bruges I have seen from the far-famed ‘*‘ belfry 
old and brown”’ of Longfellow’s poem; and Venice, 
from the sun-crowned summit of the glorious Campanile ; 
and Naples, from the wonderful astronomical tower of 
the Monastery of San Martino. And I have dreamed 
over Seville from the top of the Giralda tower, and over 
red-tiled Granada from the parapet of the Torre de la 
Vela; and, crossing over to Africa, I have studied the 
crooked streets of Tangier from the lofty Kasbah, and 
blinked at the brilliant white domes of Algiers from the 
sacred summit of a mosque until my eyes ached. 
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Climbing the Dangerous Strasburg Spire 
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UT the most difficult and dangerous ascent I ever 
made was that of the Cathedral spire at Strasburg. 

I have yet to meet another of my countrywomen who has 
made it, and not many of my countrymen have done so. 

After reaching the roof of the Cathedral I waited a 
while to rest, and then started to resume my journey. 
But the way was barred by two imperturbable Germans, 
who were stationed in a little room through which I had 
to pass. They refused even to discuss such an unheard- 
of proceeding as the ascent of the spire by a woman. 
It was only after persistent argument and much pleading 
that they at last consented to allow me to go on. But, 
first, they insisted that I should put on a pair of large rub- 
ber overshoes to keep me from slipping. I naturally 
objected, and there was another argument, from which I 
finally emerged —without the overshoes. 

One of the men had reluctantly consented to guide me 
to the summit ; and he now led the way over the roof to 
the spiral stairway running up one of the corners of the 
towering steeple. For some distance up, although I 
grew dizzy from going round and round, I found the 
stairway perfectly safe, and I wondered at the objections 
made by the two Germans. 

But by and by the open stone grille-work became more 
open still, as the size of the pattern increased the higher 
we went, until it would have been easy to fall through if 
one had been unwary. Still there was no real danger. 
As wé toiled higher yet, however, we began to pass great 
ragged gaps in the grille, where the shells of the 
Germans had torn away huge fragments in the War of 
1870, so that at intervals the stairs were exposed for 
several feet on the outer side. Still I hugged the inside 
wall close, and was not afraid. 

Then suddenly, as I looked up after a passing glance 
through the grille at the ever-extending view, I saw the 
feet of my guide disappearing around a sharp turn in the 
stairway. Here there was a little platiorm not more 
than two feet square, with no grille-work on the outside, 
only a smooth wall with nothing whatever to grasp on 
the inside, and a clear, direct drop of just four hundred 
feet down to the paved street below. 


oh 
A Breathless Moment in the Ascent 


N EVER in my life have I hated to do anything quite so 
much as I did to step up on that little stone, stand 
erect with nothing to hold on to, and, turning sharply 
around, reach high up to the opening through which my 
guide had disappeared. Yet this is whatIhadtodo. I 
shall never forget how I felt inside. I held my breath, 
stood poised for an instant —a figure so insignificant that 
any one gazing at the spire from below could not have 
seen me—and then, turning carefully, reached up. There 
was just room to turn, it seemed to me, and it was the 
hardest task of all, this turning my back on that awful 
precipice of sculptured stone. 
ew minutes later I was standing in the lantern, four 
hundred and sixty-eight feet above the earth, some 
twenty feet higher than the Pyramid of Cheops. 


Some Thrilling Ascents | 


PHOTOGRAPH BY Davis 








BY EDITH KING SWAIN ») 





WHO HAS CLIMBED MORE TALL STRUCTURES 
THAN ANY OTHER AMERICAN WOMAN 


Much less hazardous than my Strasburg ascent, but 
equally productive of startling sensations, have been 
some of my experiences in Italy. From the moment in 
childhood when I first read about the celebrated Leaning 
Towers at Pisa and Bologna I had cherished an unshaken 
determination to climb them some day. So my first act 
on arriving in Pisa one sunny morning was to slip a copy 
of Howells’s delightful ‘* Tuscan Cities” into my pocket 
and start out for the one goal of my ambition in that 
vicinity —the famous Leaning Tower. 


a 
Dire Result of an Experiment at Pisa 


OTHING could be more satisfactory than this tower. 

It leans enough to be interesting, but not terrifying ; 

and from it one can see all the local landmarks, includ- 

ing the Cathedral, with its historic swinging lamp and its 

familiar associations with the youthful Galileo, whose 

name always sends a shiver down my spine. For it 

was following the example of this great experimenter 

that involved me in the one disturbing incident of my 
visit to the Leaning Tower. 

Recalling that during his investigations into the laws 
of gravitation he used to drop different weights from the 
top of the tower I had a fancy to do it, too, and so test 
my ability to estimate the exact height of the structure. 
Unfortunately a brilliant idea had seized me when I first 
thought of making the experiment. I was then in 
Florence, and I bought a box of small torpedoes, such 
as are used during the Carnival, so that I could time the 
fall by the report. I tremble to think what might have 
been the consequences had I been able to find big tor- 
pedoes, like those sold in America for the Fourth of 
July, and bought them instead of the smaller ones. 

Choosing a time when I was alone on the tower, and 
no one was in sight below, I dropped a torpedo, watch 
in hand. At this instant a friar came hurrying around a 
corner, and, by direst chance, his shaven crown passed 
directly below me just in time to be struck by the falling 
torpedo, which exploded with appalling effect. I donot 
know what the poor man thought — perhaps that it was 
the crack of doom. He was fearfully upset, and so was 
I. The torpedo was too small to do more than frighten 
him, but his amazement on looking up and seeing me 
peering down at him in open-mouthed horror, like a 
gargoyle come to life, was excruciatingly ludicrous. I 
forgot to time the report. And this ended my first and 
only experiment in physics. I read for an hour after to 
quiet my nerves before descending. 


oh 
Bologna’s Towers and St. Peter’s Dome 


HE ascent of the twin towers at Bologna impressed me 
as much more dangerous than that of the Leaning 
Tower of Pisa. “hey were evidently intended to incline 
as far from the perpendicular as possible ; and, to enhance 
their startling appearance, they were not only built near 
together, but also were so constructed as to lean at dif- 
ferent angles. Indeed it is declared that their construc- 
tion had to be stopped, as the jealous architects were so 
ambitious to outdo those who built the Tower of Pisa 
that the centre of gravity was threatened. 

I ascended both, after obtaining with some difficulty 
the special permit that is required. From Asinella, as 
the higher tower is called, a fine view is obtained. But 
Garisenda, the shorter tower, is the one that sets the 
pulses beating with the most feverish emotions. Its 
ascent is considered dangerous, and a guide willing to 
risk his neck in climbing it is hard to obtain. I shall 
never forget the creepy sensation. I was frightened ; 
and when at length I mustered the courage to look down 
from the summit I could not disabuse my mind of the 
impression that we were just toppling over, and in a 
moment more would crash down upon the arcades of 
the ancient Etruscan town. I was glad indeed to clamber 
down and feel assured that I was in a place of'safety once 
more. Thenext day I was lame, as, owing to the unusual 
slant of the steps, I had been obliged to bend over in a 
very unnatural manner. 

One other of my Italian experiences is perhaps worth 
mention. It was at Rome. The Eternal City offers so 
many vantage points from which to view it that it is diffi- 
cult to choose any one of them. Ultimately, however, 
one is pretty sure to ascend St. Peter’s. From the roof 
may be seen about all that remains of ancient Rome, 
and it is a sight which one is not likely ever to forget. 

But I could not remain content with the outlook from 
the roof while the curve of the great dome still loomed 
far above me. So with my usual determination to reach 
the highest attainable point I started with the rest. We 
wound up every sort of stairway, including one where 
the walls curved so that it was necessary to walk bent 


Have Made 


sidewise. On entering the dome we passed close to the 
mosaic pictures. The bits of stone were larger than 
one’s thumb-nail, and the designs, which had looked so 
clear and well shaded when viewed from the floor of the 
church, now appeared coarse. 

Ascending yet higher we at last reached the little dome 
on the summit of the large one. Through an open win- 
dow we could look directly down on the floor under- 
neath, a sheer drop of three hundred feet. A little far- 
ther on the stairs ended. But, still determined to go as 
far as possible, I crawled up the iron ladder to the bronze 
ball atop of the small dome. From the street this ball 
appears to be about the size of an orange. But it com- 
fortably holds sixteen people. Comfortably, did I say? 
Not so; for it has no ventilation, and the sun heats it 
until it is like a fieryfurnace. Yet there I had to remain 
for some time, awaiting my turn to descend, until I feared 
I would be roasted beyond recovery before I could 
escape from its scorching atmosphere. Despite this dis- 
comtort, however, I took solid satisfaction in the thought 
that I had gone to the top. 

But not all my ascents have been as successful in this 
respect as the ones I have so far chronicled. One of my 
deepest disappointments befell me on a certain crisp, 
sunny morning when I visited Gibraltar for the first time. 
I had often been thrilled by the thought of climbing the 
tower on its crest, the view from which, over two conti- 
nents, I had heard was grand beyond imagination. And 
now I was actually on the ground, and resolutely pre- 
pared to overcome all difficulties. But alas! there was 
one difficulty that no amount of inflexible determination 
could surmount. Even my Yankee persistence was 
powerless before the jealous care with which England 
guards the secrets of her mighty fortress-rock, and pre- 
serves its summit inviolate from prying eyes. 


da 
Danger of Using a Camera at Gibraltar 


| FOUND that the regulations had not always been so 

strict. At one time the route to the summit was not 
interdicted, and pleasure parties used to ride up on 
mules, stopping on the way to see the vast cave, which 
is now closed and used as an arsenal. Indeed, I was 
told by the Inspector of Shipping that, only a few years 
before, he had rambled over the rock in company with a 
major of artillery ; and he mentioned the interesting fact 
that at one point the major laid hold of a little bush and 
tugged at it, whereupon an iron door swung’ back 
revealing a deadly modern gun in its casemate. Yet, 
when the door swung to, naught could be detected save 
sand, stones and weeds. I was assured that the whole 
face of the rock is honeycombed with these masked 
batteries, concealed behind the broad, cool acanthus 
leaves, while on top is a battery of cannon with a range 
of fifteen miles. 

I climbed as high as civilians are allowed to go, and 
gazed at the gray little town clinging like a dead vine to 
the steep cliff, and even caught a glimpse of the yellow 
Afric shore across the strait. But I could not forget the 
tower on top of the thirteen hundred feet of rock that 
rose far above me against the deep, cloudless blue of the 
southern sky. In my despair I envied the great Barbary 
apes that climbed about everywhere unchallenged. I 
could not enter even the charming little mosque built 
above the town, for it had been converted into a powder 
house. 

At last I decided to derive some consolation from 
carefully photographing the old Moorish castle. A natty 
company of red-coated soldiers was drilling in the square 
under its walls. But as I snapped the shutter of my 
camera the company suddenly grew rigid, as if turned to 
stone, and an officer.came bearing swiftly down upon 
me, almost speechless with indignant amazement. 

Did I not know that it was a serious matter to photo- 
graph anything here? That even portrait artists had to 
have special permits, and were kept under close sur- 
veillance? And I had snapped my camera on a body of 
Her Majesty’s soldiers, and a part of the defenses ! 


ee 
A Unique Memento of the Mighty Fortress 


NLY after profuse apologies did I preserve my camera. 
But, finally, partly because I was an American, 
and hence irresponsible ; partly because I was a woman, 
and partly because no sane person could possibly im- 
agine that a spy would violate the regulations in broad 
view of a whole company of infantry, | was permitted to 
hand over my camera to the Custom-House officials, 
and to reclaim it when I was leaving the town. 

But notwithstanding the fact that probably no other 
woman in the world possesses a photograph of the 
inside of the fortifications of Gibraltar, I still dream of 
that tower I have never climbed on the crest of the great 
rock. And I still hope to realize two other unfulfilled 
aspirations of my childhood. One is to visit Egypt and 
climb the Pyramids, and the other is to travel through 
India and ascend some of the mysterious Dakhmas, or 
Towers of Silence, on Malabar Hill and elsewhere, 
around which the ‘‘ heaven-sent’’ vultures ever swoop, 
and on which no white woman bas ever stood. 
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CHRISTINE: 


CHAPTER ONE 

A CERTAIN hillside in Thuringia there is a 
long, gray village. Ofcourse nearly every 
Thuringian village is long and gray, and 
straggles up a hillside; but this one is 
noteworthy because it has a goodinn. I 
shall call the place Reichendorf, which is 
not at all like its real name. 

One day in the early August of a year 
in the nineties a tall young man in knicker- 
bockers, with a big sketch-book under his 
arm, was balancing himself on the steps of 
this inn and talking to the landlord. 

‘* You find our hills beautiful. No, Herr Bertram?” 
said the latter. ‘* You have nothing so fine in America ?’’ 

‘* Nothing just like them, Herr Haupt.’’ 

‘* You will go to Schlossberg again to-day ?”’ 

The young man nodded. 

‘* It is nine kilometers by 
road, but there is a nearer 
way across the hills and 
through the forest. You 
will perhaps make a picture 
of the Schloss ?”’ 

‘* Perhaps.’’ 

The path to Schlossberg 
led up the mountain, 
through the fir woods, and 
across a high, grassy valley 
where a brook wandered 
among grass-tufts. Thenit 
ran along a ridge ; and after 
something more than an 
hour’s walk the young man 
who was following it came 
out of the forest into a space 
that had been cleared by 
the woodmen. He was 
almost at the top of the 
ridge. Before him was 
spread a wide, deep valley 
walled in on all sides by hills 
covered with dark green 
firs. In the bottom of the 
valley gleamed a small 
stream ; near it a ribbon of 
road showed now and 
again. At one place where 
the stream forked around a 
hill was a village of low, 
slate-covered houses; on 
the slope of the hill were 
some villas ; on the hilltop, 
dominating all these, but 
still lying deep in the big 
valley, was the Schloss, 
white-walled and beautiful. 

oe 

The young man stood for 
a minute looking at the 
landscape, then sat down 
on a little shoulder of rock 
and opened his sketch- 
book. 

‘* It ought to be in color,’ 
he said, and instead of 
opening his ink-bottle he 
lay back on the rocks. His 
eye, as it idly wandered, 
finally rested on something 
moving among the trees. 
It looked like a woman; a 
peasant, probably, who was 
gathering her winter’s 
wood. Then he heard a 
dog bark, and the figure 
came into the light. It was 
a young lady. 

She came out of the 
shadow of the forest as if 
she were stepping from a 
romance, and Bertram told 
himself that she was as 
beautiful as a princess in an 
oldtale. If she was uncom- 
monly tall she carried her 
tallness so well that one did 
little more than mark it asa 
quanty of her light, strong 
igure. Her hair was the 
yellow of ripe grain, with 
bronze glints where the sun- 
beams struck it, and her 
flesh had the flush of sum- 
mer. She wore a broad 
black hat and a gray walk- 
ing-suit. A big shepherd 
dog trotted by her side. 

The dog bristled at sight of the stranger, but the girl 
sent him off. Bertram took off his cap to her and she gave 
him a half-nod as she passed, going down the hill, the dog 
hunting ahead. The young man watched her until she 
disappeared under the tringe of firs. 

‘“ A lady!” he said. ‘* What should a lady be doing 
here ? "And he sat for a long time looking at the hills 
as if he expected an answer. Finally he made a hasty 
drawing of the Schloss to prove that he had not wasted 
his afternoon, and by dark he was back in his own village. 

; rhe next day he told Herr Haupt that he had found a 
picturesque place on the mountain and was going again to 
Sketch it. The third afternoon he said he was going back 
to finish the sketch. 

He was sitting on the rocks working industriously when 
he heard a dog barking, and presently the young lady came 
out of the woods behind him just as he had felt sure she 
would. He took off his cap to her, and after she had 
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acknowledged the greeting and passed him he dropped 
his eyes to his sketch ; they took in a bit of lace that was 
fluttering on a bush. He was on his feet in an instant, and 
had picked up the handkerchief, but the owner, unconscious 
of her loss, was half-way down the hill. 

‘** | beg your pardon !”’ he called and started to follow. 

She turned at his voice. 

‘** You dropped it,’’ he said, presenting the handkerchief. 
He was speaking in German. 

‘* How stupid of me,’’ she answered. 
on his, and she smiled. 

It was ten seconds before he realized that she had spoken 
in English. 

‘* You speak English!” he burst out. 

‘* Does it surprise you?”’ 

‘* | didn’t know there were any English-speaking people 
in these hills. How funny we should meet here.” 


Her eyes rested 





‘** A MONTH AGO IF ANY ONE HAD TOLD ME THAT I SHOULD BE HERE WITH A MAN | HAD NEVER SEEN 


I] SHOULD NOT HAVE BELIEVED IT’”’ 


‘*Oh, but not funny,’’ she protested. ‘‘ This is my 
walk. I come here nearly every day. And you seem to 
like it as well as 1?’’ 

‘* The first time I came here,’’ said he, ‘‘ I thought 
nothing could make the view better. Now I see I was 
mistaken.”’ 

The words went over her head. She looked at the val- 
ley. ‘* You are an artist?” 

‘* A dabbler.”’ 

‘* You are sketching ?”’ 

‘« T was trying to.”’ 

‘* And do you like it—the view?”’ 

‘** So well that I shall come very often to sketch it — with 
your permission.”’ 

‘* But why with my permission? Is it my view?”’ 

** You said you often walked here ; it must be, in a way, 
yours.”’ 

‘* Yes—in a way,’ 


she smiled. 


A Romance 


‘* T confess,’’ he went on, looking at her, ‘‘ I can’t decide 
whether you are English or American ?’’ 

** Why decide as long as it’s one or the other?”’ 

‘* You’re stopping in Schlossberg ?”’ 

‘* For the summer.”’ 

‘* But I fancy the English-speaking colony is small.” 

** One would scarcely call it large,’’ she laughed. 

‘* T believe I’ve decided about you.’’ 

‘** And you think I’m——?"’ 

** English.” 

ric bey not?’’ she answered. ‘‘ Thank you for picking 
up my handkerchief. I hope you'll get a good sketch. 
Adieu!’’ She nodded and turned to go down the path. 

** Oh, but please!”’ called Bertram. 

She kept her back to him determinedly, either not hear- 
ing or refusing to hear. He started to call again, caught 
himself, and then smiling he sat down and took from his 

cket a letter which he 

ad received that morning, 
and picked outa paragraph. 
It read : 


“Tve got a cousin who 
sometimes spends her sum- 
mers in the Thuringian 
forest—at a town called 
Schlossberg. She’s a Miss 
Grenfell, and a very jolly 
girl. If you get near that 
place look her up.” 


Bertram folded the letter 
and tapped with his foot on 
the ground. ‘‘ I wonder if 
she is really Monty’s cousin ? 
I wonder if he’s written her 
about me. She said this 
was her view—in a way— 
and that she came here 
often. I think I'll come 
again, too. There is really 
a lot of things to sketch.”’ 


*” 
CHAPTER TWO 


ERTRAM sat at his sup- 

yer. Herr Haupt 

stood in the doorway, solic- 
itous. 

Had the Herr enjoyed his 
walk ? 

Oh! he had been sketch- 
ing toward Schlossberg 
again. 

The Herr liked Schloss- 
berg? 

Yes ; it lay very prettily. 
It had no doubt a good 
many summer residents — 
some English, perhaps ? 

Herr Haupt was sure that 
many visitors came there 
for the day, that people from 
Leipzig sometimes sum- 
mered there, and he had 
heard that an English lady 
once stayed in one of the 
villas. 

If Bertram sat down to his 
reading next morning as a 
matter of habit he found the 
old writer on ‘‘ Social Life 
in the Middle Ages’’ he was 
working with extraordi- 
narily dull. He was too 
pleased at the prospect of 
seeing Miss Grenfell that 
afternoon to feel a deep 
interest in the serving of 
meats in a lord’s banquet- 
ing hall. He accounted for 
his expectancy by saying 
that living so much among 
Germans bored him a little. 
He suddenly discovered 
what for a long time had 
been hid from him, that a 
man really needs some 
communication with one of 
his own speech. 

He went to the hill in 
the afternoon, and it struck 
him as rather thoughtless in 
Miss Grenfell not to appear ; 
the disappointment made 
him walk through Schloss- 
berg on his way home. 

‘* If Monty had sent mea 
letter of introduction,’’ he 
said, ‘‘ it would have made 
this matter a lot simpler. I hate to go blundering up to 
people and tell them that I know their nephew or their 
cousin. It’s something like demanding a dinner.” 

The more he tried to decide to call on the Grenfells the 
more he felt that he didn’t want to—yet. Perhaps in the 
vanity of youth he felt that the girl would come again. 
And he rather liked the idea of getting acquainted with 
Monty’s cousin without Monty’s aid. Of course it was 
perfectly proper since they were both English-speaking, 
both for the moment exiles. If they were in Berlin or 
Leipzig it would be different, but here in Thuringia! It 
appealed to him, and from what he knew of Monty he 
fancied that the cousin would appreciate it, too. 

‘*] won’t hunt her up,” he said. ‘‘ She’s sure to come 
to-morrow.”’ 

And she did. It was a gray afternoon, the air holding 
a threat of rain. Bertram had begun to sketch as usual, 
but when the moisture thickened to a Scotch mist he left 
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off and went to stand in the shelter of a fir where he 
could watch the pale shadows of the hills through the mist. 

‘* It’s beautiful, isn’t it?’’ said the voice whose accent 
had been haunting him ; and turning he confronted the 
girl, or rather her eyes, smiling at him from under the 
hood of a mackintosh, Her cheeks burned red in the 
wind. 

The collie had come up and was sniffing at the young 
man’s legs. ‘‘ He knows you,” she said, ‘‘ and he 
wants to be friends. He lp hands.”’ 

Bertram took the collie’s offered paw and pumped it 
gravely. ; 

‘* | take him with me instead of a maid,’’ she contin- 
ued. ‘‘ Dogs are like children. You can trust the 
people they like.”’ 

** It is nice of you to say that.” 

** Do you make sketches here inthe rain? I supposed 

ou had finished long ago, or perhaps—’’ she paused as 
if willing to be corrected —‘* perhaps you live here,’’ and 
she glanced up into the fir tree. 


on 


Bertram smiled. ‘‘ Is that why you come soseldom ?”’ 

‘* T come, of course, when I walk in this direction.”’ 

‘* T have wished you'd come oftener. I confess I’ve 
been here every day since you said this was your view.”’ 

She put up her eyebrows with the prettiest affectation 
of surprise. ‘* Every day! How fascinating you must 
find this landscape. But you shouldn't stand here in the 
rain. I’m quite sure you'll get cold—and so shall | 
Come, Scot !”’ 

‘* I suppose I haven't any right to ask when I shall see 
you again?’’ he pleaded. ‘‘ You know you're almost 
my countrywoman, and an exile looks forward to the 
littlest word in his own tongue.” 

‘** You’re not homesick ?’’ she queried. 

‘* Oh, no, but you see it’s like home to talk to some- 
body in English. It’s your duty to cheer a fellow-Anglo- 
Saxon.’’ 

‘* Of course,’’ she said meditatively, though her eyes 
twinkled. ‘‘ Well, there are many days in summer and 
I walk often in the forest, but not often on rainy days. 
I like sunshine best. Good-by. I’m glad you like our 
landscape. Some time, perhaps, you'll show me your 
sketches.”’ 

Bertram put his hand to his pocket and touched the 
letter. 

‘* T hope to-morrow we'll have sunshine,’’ she called 
back as she turned away ; and his fingers dropped the 
letter. 

‘* How her face shone in the mist!’’ he said. ‘‘ She 
had a trace of accent. I suppose it’s from her long 
residence here. But I think she’ll come to-morrow. If 
she don’t I’ll find out where they stop and present what 
credentials I have.” 

The weather hearkened to the wish of the girl; the 
next day was a day of summer with a light south wind 
and a - & sky flecked with cirrus. Bertram, sitting on 
the rocks smoked his little red-brown briar pipe, fiddled 
with his pen, and waited, listening for footfalls in the 
forest, hoping for the frou-frou of a gown. The reward 
came in the mid-afternoon. 

‘* ’m sure,’’ she declared, ‘‘ that you will be a great 
man. Any one who pursues art so steadfastly will find 
success. ‘This is the fourth time I’ve seen you here, and 
all for some little hills and a stupid castle. But it is not 
bad, is it? I wonder now, since you say I’m almost your 
countrywoman—I wonder if I might ask something of 
you ?”’ 

‘* Don’t ask for a sketch. I do them so barlly.”’ 

‘* It would bother you, of course ?’’ 

‘* Oh, it isn’t that! If you don’t mind possessing a 
thing very ill done.” 

‘* Another element of greatness— modesty! But will 
you really make me a sketch of the villas and the Schloss 
hanging above them ?’’ 

** Pll try.”’ 

** Will it take long ?”’ 

‘** Not very long,’’ and then, as she gathered her skirts 
about her and sat down on the rock beside him, ‘‘ I shall 
make it take as long as possible,’’ he added. 

She smiled. ‘‘ I know it’s a good deal to ask of a 
stranger.” 

‘* Oh, but we aren’t strangers.’’ 

‘* Not quite, for I know something about you.’’ 


ae 


He looked up wonderingly. Then Monty had written 
her. He was rather glad. 

‘* You spent two years at Leipzig, and you were a 
year in the legation at Berlin.’ 

‘* I suppose you'd like me to believe that you are a 
fairy princess, and that this is really an enchanted forest, 
as the peasants say. That’s one way to explain your 
knowing me. Is there another ?’’ 

‘* There are lots of ways to explain. The rest of your 
countrymen drive through in fast carriages, but you stay. 
You make friends with the peasants, and you go about 
making sketches, so we get to know you. Should you 
like to hear another thing about yourself ?’* 

‘* Tell me how big a failure I shall make in life.’’ 

‘* It’s about a big success. The other day you helped 
the old peasant woman, Frau Lutz, carry home her bun- 
dle of wood. Now, when you meet her you take off — 


hat to her.’’ She ended with a little bubble of laughter, 
and ‘‘ Do you know? I think it was nice of you. The 
men here need some one to teach them to know and 
respect women.”’ 

Bertram looked at her sternly. ‘‘ Should you like to 
hear something about yourself? In Paris and in London 
and New York I’ve seen many beautiful women, but ——”’ 

‘* It’s a very good sketch,’ she interrupted, looking 
over his shoulder. ‘‘ It’s like a little background by 
Diirer, but then this is a Diirer landscape, isn’t it?”’ 

Bertram followed her nod. It came to him that he had 
not before appreciated that landscape. Then he looked 
at the girl again. She was leaning forward a little, her 
hands clasped over her knees. He thought there was a 
trace of sadness in her eyes. 

‘* It’s a pity I’m nota painter. I'd ask you to sit to 
me. You are more beautiful than many landscapes.” 

‘* That is meant for a fine speech, and one hears those 
at dinner. This is a hillside in Thuringia. You mustn’t 
say such things. I thought you would be differert from 
the others.”’ 


‘*What others?” 

‘* The men who make pretty sayings because they 
think a woman is incapable of understanding anything 
else.’”’ 

‘* Itwas not that ; you know it was not,’’ he declared, 
as he put up his pen to measure the width of a tower 
along it. 

‘** I’ve been wondering,’’ he said presently, ‘‘ which of 
those villas you live in? Herr Haupt, my landlord, 
says 

‘* You have been asking your landlord about me?”’ 
she said sharply. 

‘*T should scarcely ask about you,’’ he returned, 
annoyed athertone. ‘‘ I did ask Herr Haupt if he knew 
any English people in this village—but I needn’t have 
asked. I have known you since the first day.’’ 

‘* Known me!”’ 

He nodded confidently. 

‘* You know me? No! It is absurd!” 

‘*T used to room with your cousin, Charlie 
Montgomery, at Oxford, Miss Grenfell.”’ 

** Really !”’ 

Her expression changed from the disturbed to the 
mystified, then amused, as he produced the letter and 
handed it to her, open. She turned it over curiously, 
glanced at the signature ; then, her eyes dancing, her 
head a little on one side, she surveyed him silently. 

‘* You’re not Miss Grenfell ?’’ he asked in surprise. 

‘* You thought | was the old English lady who used to 
live in the red villa every summer. But because one 
speaks English does it follow ‘hat one is old and wears 
ringlets ?”’ 

** Then she was an old lady ?”’ 

‘* Oh, a very charming old lady, indeed,’’ she replied, 
** but she is not here now.”’ 
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Bertram’s puzzled face relaxed into a half smile. ‘‘ I 
won’t even say I’m sorry for the mistake. Indeed, I’m 
sure I’m not sorry. But——”’ 

‘* But who am I? Well, suppose you call me_ the 
English colony—just a summer resident like Miss 
Grenfell.’’ 

‘* You know her?” 

‘* | have seen her.”’ 

‘* And you are really an English woman ?”’ 

‘* But you were sure of it.”’ 

** Your accent ——”’ he ventured. 

‘* Will you make me confess it? I’m not English. 
The Irish Sea is between me and any claim I[ have to 
that.”’ 

Bertram looked at her and nodded decidedly. ‘‘ That 
explains it.”’ 

oe It ? ” 

‘* Well— your beauty.” 

‘Tt explains my love of adventure, my love for the 
unusual. One doesn’t usually make friends with all the 
artists one meets on hillsides.”’ 

‘* When two people who speak the same language 
meet in a strange country it is cruelty not to chat a bit.”’ 

‘*T couldn’t resist the opportunity to talk English 
again. I love it. But what will you think of me?”’ 

‘* Don’t you see I’m in the same case? So I under- 
stand. And I had taken it for granted that you were 
Miss Grenfell and that we were to be friends. I shall 
be terribly disappointed if you won’t.”’ 

She shrugged her shoulders and looked toward his 
work. ‘‘ Is it finished ?’’ she asked, changing the sub- 
ject with her usual abruptness. 


oe 


He took out the sketch. As he handed it to her the 
tip of his finger touched hers. The pleasure which the 
contact gave him was a new pleasure, and it was a sur- 
prise. 

‘* You have forgotten something,’’ she said handing it 
back. ‘* You haven’t signed it.’’ 

He laughed and scrawled on the corner, ‘‘ John 
Bertram.”’ 

‘* Now put yours under it.”’ 

She took the pen and put the point to the paper, 
seemingly undecided, her lips in a pout. Bertram 
waited. She glanced at him, smiled, and wrote in a 
firm, rather large, hand, ‘* Christine.”’ 

‘* Christine,’’ he pronounced, dwelling on the sylla- 
bles. ‘* I recognize it. It is an Irish name.”’ 

_ ‘* But we are in Germany now,”’ she answered, jump- 
ing up. 

‘** Then, since it is Germany —am I to say Fraulein 
Christine? ”’ 

‘** It sounds very well as you say it. It will do nicely. 
I suppose you’ll wonder why I don’t ask you to come 
and meet my people; but I’m not going to—now. 
Indeed, I’m going to ask you to promise something.” 

‘** Many things.”’ 

‘* Don’t try to find out who I am, and don’t come to 
Schlossberg. Promise.”’ 

‘* Tt sounds like romance,’’ he smiled. 

‘* But the stage is set for romance.”’ 

‘* Well, I promise —and in return?”’ 

‘* You may come here and make sketches of the hills.’’ 

‘* And you will come to criticise them ?”’ 

‘* Perhaps. Auf wiedersehen.”’ 

And Bertram wondered why the world glowed as he 
tramped back to Reichendorf. He had never seen the 
trees and sky looking half so fine or made out so much 
music in the earth sounds. The hidden bird in the tree- 
tops lisped ‘‘ Christine’; even the brook in the high 
valley was saying ‘‘ Christine ’’ to the grass-tufts. 
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CHAPTER THREE 


(Cmares ran through his dreams that night. He 

saw her standing at the edge of the forest in the 
cool shadow of fir trees ; he saw her smile; he watched 
her lips move, and heard again the burr of her voice. 
In the morning she stepped into his day-dreams ; over 
his coffee he mapped out a pleasant little history of 
years in which Christine was the chief figure, but he 
was always on the scene, and when not seated opposite 
her in a railway carriage, or by her side on a steamer’s 
deck, he was watching her hands move among the 
cups at a breakfast-table, or he was leaning over her 
shoulder at a theatre. 





The situation, of course, amused him a little, but the 
touch of the unusual made the incident more lively. He 
made no effort to ‘* place’’ Christine further than to say 
that she was at the age when one turns to romance, and 
to guess that she belonged to one of those English- 
speaking families which have left their own land for 
reasons good or evil, and who wander about Europe, as 
much at home in Copenhagen as they are in Rome. 

Herr Haupt comnmmented on the he that the young 
Herr’s walks now came with greater regularity ; and the 
Frau Haupt wondered why he no longer spent so much 
time reading in the garden, but went out every day with 
his sketch-book when he had plainly told her that he 
only sketched for amusement and that he had come to 
Reichendorf to study in quiet. She had reason for fur- 
ther complaint because, when he allowed her to look at 
his sketches, she found only bits of Schlossberg, and 
everybody knew that, if you left out the Schloss, 
Reichendorf was the prettier village. The good Frau’s 
inquiring German heart would have raced in an ecstasy of 
curiosity if she had only known how little the pictur- 
esqueness of Schlossberg had to do with her lodger’s 
excursions. To be sure, he always carried a sketch-book, 
but that was to deceive himself rather than the Frau. 
There was a tacit understanding that he should pretend 
to sketch while Christine and he talked. 

If he were surprised at anything it was that she was so 
fascinating, so delightful to chatter with. 

She was sober and she was vivacious. She had at 
times a little air of aloofness, of command, an air of the 
fine lady ; and then in a flash she was a lively-hearted, 
mischievous girl. ; 

**I’m expected home in a fortnight,’’ he surprised her 
with one day. ‘‘ My passage is engaged for Saturday.”’ 

** So soon?” 

‘* It is nice of you to call it soon.”’ 

‘* You should at least pretend to find it so.”’ 

‘*Why pretend? I do think it soon—so I’m not 
going. I’ve written to give up my berth.”’ 

ae Oh ! ” 

‘* There are so many things about here to sketch,’’ he 
said, looking at her. And they both laughed. 

pas 

** But you will go back to your own country some 
time ?”’ 

‘“'To my work, yes.”’ 

‘* You will be a painter ?’’ 

‘* No, I shall go into my father’s law-office. But I like 
best to study medieval Germany. Some time I hope to 
write a book on that. Meantime I read old chronicles, 
sketch and—look at you.”’ 

** Since you like it you should live here.”’ 

‘*One’s own country is the place where one should 
live. He will unquestionably be happiest there ; don’t 
you think so?”’ 

She nodded slowly, ‘‘ I suppose so—and yet 7 

‘* You like it here?” 

She looked at him again with the queer little touch of 
sadness in her eyes. ‘‘ I love the hills and the forest 
and the dark valleys. They appeal to one’s imagination 
as other places do not. But you have mountains and 
great forests as impressive as these ?’”’ 

‘* Different ; and I think if | went home now I should 
find something lacking.”’ 

‘* Yes?”’ 

‘* Yes—there would be no Diana in a walking suit.’’ 

** Oh, but you mustn’t drag in the Greeks. Germany 
has very serviceable gods of its own.”’ 

** Do you know what I thought that first day I saw you 
coming out of the forest there—that you were like a 
lady from some romantic story of the Middle Ages: 
some lady like Saint Elizabeth, wonderful for beauty and 
good deeds.”’ 

‘* Even my imagination never went that far.’’ 

‘* But if one doesn’t confess to a feeling for the 
romantic one doesn’t live up to the background. You 
know you said the stage was set for romance. I sup- 
pose it’s because one feels that in Thuringia the usual 
ought to be the unusual, that meeting you in this way 
seems such a natural thing. It’s what ought to happen, 
and makes me accept you without being more curious.’’ 

‘* As to who I am?”’ 

ae Yes.”’ 

‘*It’s a good idea. You supply me with excuses. 
We are to pretend that I’m a figure from the Middle 
Ages—one of those demure saints that one sees in the 
niches of cathedrals—instead of a very modern young 
woman who is doing what she ought not.’’ 

‘* But we agreed that it was charity on your part.” 

‘* No, not that. Let’s say I’m just one of two people 
who are innocently amusing themselves.”’ 

‘* If you will always let me be the other!’’ 

& 

The days dropped one by one from the calendar; 
August turned its work over to September ; the season 
went in one day from summer into fall, and Bertram 
awoke to the fact that what had begun as a summer 
afternoon’s acquaintance, a bit of a pleasantry on the 
part of both, had gone on very quietly till it had become 
a friendship. It was in that uncertain September 
weather — winter in the morning, summer in the after- 
noon—on one of the days which began as summer, that 
they took a walk through the hills to the west of the big 
valley and climbed a knob which dominated the world 
there. The firs straggled up the hillside, but the top 
stood out bare and moorlike. On the summit was a 
little wooden tower for observation ; but a careful custo- 
dian had padlocked the door to the interior, so the two 
sat down on a wooden bench at the tower’s foot. To 
the west the country was rumpled into dark green folds, 
with here and there a bit of moor, purple-patched with 
heather; cloud shadows were scudding over it hurried 
by a wind from the southwest: one instant a valley lay 
warm and habitable in the sunshine, the next it yawned 
dark and gorgelike in the shadow. 

Christine suddenly rose, lifted her face to the wind 
and drew her breath in deeply. ‘‘ A month ago,” she 
said, ‘* if any one had told me that I should be here with 
a man I had never seen I should not have believed it.”’ 

‘* T shall never be surprised any more at the way Fate 
juggles things. A month ago I hadn’t seen you —even 
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HE PURPOSE OF THIS SERIES. This is the first of a series of seven hopes rather to influence through individual suggestions — through pieces 
interior pictures and one exterior of a fourteen-room house planned of furniture, draperies, fireplace accessories, wall-paper designs, all of 
by Mr. Will Bradley exclusively for THe Lapies’ Home JouRNAL. Mr. which can be independently followed and detached from his entire 
Bradley will design practically everything shown in the pictures. It is not scheme. In the last drawing of the series will be shown the complete 
his hope that any one will build a house completely as he designs it: he plans of the three floors and basement. 
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“THE woodwork in this breakfast-room may be of oak staine Iden brown 





or whitewood painted a deep ivory rubbed down to a dull finish; the ceiling 
: the frieze, a 
d leather. 


reen of a trifle more warmth in tone, 
e floor, laid in narrow oak strips, is in 

f bog-green oak; the chairs. corner 
clive leather held in place with square- 
inishings may be of cast bronze or saw- 
is in light and dark bricks, in yellow and 
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j f hammered copper. The andirons 
re-irons. etc., are of w ronze. 
The southern \ f the room open on a small flower garden which is raised 
to a leve h floor. 
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Tale of the Colonies 


onawe OY PL. MOT 


HE old Alden Inn at Lebanon, Connecti- 
cut, was famous for its fireside tales. 
Its red settle reflected the light of 
the chimney fires in the days of the 
pioneers. he French Ps oe told 
their home tales there as they halted 
on their march from Newport to the 
camp of Washington’s army, and 
among these merry Frenchmen were 
soldiers from the mountains of Auvergne— Auvergne 
sans tache —‘‘ Auvergne without a stain.’’ These rugged 
mountaineers were patriots of liberty in their own land. 
They caught the spirit of Lafayette, who was born amid 
the blue hills of Auvergne; “es never faltered before 
any foe to liberty, and had so won the motto on their 
banner, ‘‘ Auvergne sans tache.”’ 

Lafayette had desired that companies of these soldiers 
be sent to America, and they came with Count 
Rochambeau, and did heroic service at Yorktown, when 
Washington left Lafayette to crown with victory the long 
struggle for American liberty. 

Rochambeau’s army moved 
Connecticut. Lebanon was the home of Jonathan 
Trumbull, whom Washington’ called ‘‘ Brother 
Jonathan,” which gave the popular name to the nation. 

Governor Trumbull’s wife, who was a descendant of 
Robinson of Leyden, the pastor of the Plymouth 
Pilgrims in Holland, caught the spirit of liberty; the wife 
of ** Brother Jonathan’’ was a woman worthy of her 
times, and the merry Frenchmen of Rochambeau’s army 
looked upon her with admiration; she seems to have 
been a kind of rustic divinity in their eyes. 
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It was past midsummer —the shadow of change was 
in the year. The birds were gathering in flocks in the 
rowened meadows, and the woods were displaying their 
purple grapes and first red leaves. 

Rochambeau had been receiving the hospitalities of 
the Governor, and had also received lessons in the new 
school of liberty from Faith Robinson Trumbull, the wife 
of the Governor. The hero of Minden had come to see 
this grand woman, and wished to make her a present 
before he marched on to join the army of Washington 
against Clinton, with his six thousand heroes. 

What should his present to this noble woman be? 

He had among his effects a scarlet cloak. It was 
suitable for a woman or foraman. It covered the whole 
form, and made the wearer conspicuous, for it was made 
of fine fabric, and represented the habit of the battlefield. 

He took the cloak out of his treasures one evening 
and came down into the public room of the forest inn, 
where some of the French officers of the regiment of 
Auvergne sans tache were seated in a merry mood before 
the newly kindled fire. 

He held up the scarlet cloak. ‘‘ Here,’’ said he, ‘*‘ is 
a garment to be worn after the war for liberty is over. 
A field-marshal might wear it after the day of victory. 
This war will soon end ; I am going to present this cloak 
to one of the most patriotic souls that I have ever met. 
Who do you guess it is?”’ 

‘*The Governor,’’ said an officer, a Colonel; 
‘* Washington’s own ‘ Brother Jonathan.’ He has made 
himself poor by the war ; but has been the inspiration of 
every battlefield, so they say. Well, you do well to 
honor the rustic Governor. ‘The world is richer for him. 
That is a good thought, General. You honor the sol- 
diers of Auvergne sans tache.’’ 

The General, the hero of Lafeldt, held up the cloak 
before the cooling summer fire. A soldier turned a 
burning stick with iron tongs, and flames with sparks 
like a little volcano shot up and threw a red gleam on 
the scarlet cloak with its gold thread. 

‘*You have made a wrong guess, Colonel,’’ said 
Rochambeau. ‘‘ This cloak is for Madam Faith 
Trumbull, who has the blood of Robinson of Leyden in 
her veins, and who is the very spirit of liberty.’’ 

Immediately the officers leaped to their feet. 
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** Cheers!” said the Colonel. ‘‘ Cheers for Madam 
Faith— may she soon wear the cloak —after the war !”’ 

The soldiers of Auvergne sans tache were chivalrous, 
and they swung their arms in wheel-like circles and 
cheered for the wife of the self-forgetful Governor. 

In the midst of this enthusiastic outpouring of feeling 
the Governor himself appeared in the reception-room ot 
the forest inn with Madam, smiling and stately, on his 
arm. 

‘* You came at a happy moment, Governor,” said 
Rochambeau. ‘‘I am <5 Memes my men this scarlet 
cloak.”’ 

‘* It is a fine garment,”’ said the Governor. 
worthy of a field-marshal of France.” 

** Would it be worthy of the wife of a marshal of a 
regiment of Auvergne sans tache ?”’ asked the courtly 
Frenchman. : 
‘* It would,”’ said the Governor in a New England 
tone. 

‘* Then it would be worthy of your wife, Governor.” 

Rochambeau approached Madam Faith. ‘‘ Will you 
allow me, Madam, to honor you, if it be an honor, with 
the scarlet cloak? I wish you to wear it in memory of 
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the soldiers of Auvergne, and of your humble servant, 
until you shall find some one who is more worthy of it 
—and I do not believe, Madam, if you will allow me 
to say it, that any heart truer than yours to the principles 
of liberty and to all mankind beats in these provinces.” 

He placed the scarlet cloak over her shoulders, and 
the aces shouted for Madam, for the Governor, for 
Rochambeau, and for the soldiers of the banner of 
Auvergne sans tache. 

How noble, indeed, Madam Faith looked as she stood 
there in the scarlet cloak, its gold threads glimmering in 
the first firelight ! 

Her face glowed. She tried to speak, but could only 
say: ‘* My heart is full, General. But any soldier who 
sleeps to-night on the battlefield is nobler than 1—my 
heart would cover him with this cloak.’’ 

The officers shouted enthusiastically : ‘‘ Auvergne !”’ 
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The Governor stood off from his wife and her dazzling 
garment. 

** You do look real pretty, Faith — wear it in memory 
of the French — wear it to church — your wearing it will 
honor the cause, and be a service to liberty. I wish 
Washington could see you now.”’ 

‘*T will wear it,’? said Madam Faith. ‘‘ My heart 
thanks you!”’ she said to Rochambeau. She began to 
retreat from the room, her face almost as red as the 
cloak, and her eyes bright with tears. ‘‘ I thank you in 
the name of Liberty!’’ She moved farther away and 
out of the door. 

‘* Going, Faith?’’ asked the Governor. 

There came back a voice—‘* God bless you !’’—the 
scarlet cloak had gone. She thought that it was un- 
worthy of her to remain where she would secure homage 
when the Connecticut soldiers had scarcely clothes to 
wear in their march against Clinton in the midst of the 
poverty that had befallen the colonies during the war. 

She became greatly distressed. In her enthusiasm for 
the French deliverers she had promised to wear the 
cloak until some one more worthy of it could be found, 
some one who needed it more. 

She took off the garment in her own room and sat 
down. She thought of the past. She saw in her vision 
her godly ancestor, Robinson, addressing the Pilgrim 
Fathers for the last time. 

‘Go ye into the wilderness,’’ he said, ‘‘ and new light 
shall break out from the word. I will follow you.”’ 

She saw the Mayflower sail away, lifting new horizons. 
She saw the many Pilgrims’ graves amid the May flowers 
after the first winter at Plymouth. 

She rose and put on the cloak and stood before the 
glass. 

‘* | cannot wear it,’’ she said. ‘‘ I must wear only the 
clothes made with my own hands, in times like these.’’ 

She looked into the giass again. 

** But my promise ?’’ she asked. ‘‘ I must keep that 
—I must be worthy of the confidence that these soldiers 
of liberty have given me. I must honor Rochambeau 
and the soldiers of the land of Pascal. How shall I do 
it? I will wear it once and then seek some one more 
worthy to wear it; he will not be hard to find.” 
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Governor Trumbull had become famous for his Fast- 
Day and Thanksgiving proclamations. His words in 
these documents had the fire of an ancient prophet. 

This year his proclamation sang and rang. He called 
upon the people to assemble in their meeting-house, and 
to bring with them everything that they could spare that 
could be made useful to the soldiers on the battlefield 
and be laid upon the altar of sacrifice. 

Madam Faith heard his message as the pastor read it 
from the tall pulpit under the sounding-board. 

She thought of the scarlet cloak. She must wear it to 
the church on that great day to honor Rochambeau and 
the soldiers of Auvergne. But of what use could her 
garment be to the soldiers in the stress of war? 

It was a bright mid-autumn day. The people were 
gathering on the harvest-laden plateau on Lebanon Hill. 
The church on the high green, founded some eighty 
years before, opened its doors to the sun. The yeomen 
gathered on its steps and looked down on the orchards 
and harvest fields. The men of the great farms assem- 
bled in groups about the inn and talked of the fortunes 
of the war. They were rugged men in homespun dress, 
with the purpose of the time in their faces. The 
women, too, were in homespun. 

While groups of people were gathering here and there 
the door of the Governor’s plain house opened, and in 
it appeared Madam Faith in herscarlet cloak. All eyes 
were turned uponher. She stepped out on to the green. 
She did not look like the true daughter of the Pilgrims 
that she was! The gay and glittering garment did not 
become the serious purpose in her face. 
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She waited outside the door, and was soon joined by 
the Governor. The two approached the church under 
the gaze of many eyes, and entered the building which 
is to-day in appearance much as it was then, and the 
people Fates them. The chair in which Governor 
Trumbull sat in church is still to be seen in the old 
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Trumbull house. A colored picture of the church as it 
then appeared, with its high pulpit, sounding-board and 
galleries, may be seen in Stuart’s‘‘ Life of Trumbull.”’ 
A silence fell upon the assembly. The people felt that 
the crisis of the war had passed with the coming of 
Rochambeau, but the manner of the issue was yet 
doubtful. 
The minister arose —‘‘ Be still, and know that I am 
the Lord.”’ 
‘God is the refuge of His saints 
Though storms of sharp distress invade ; 
Before they utter their complaints 
Behold Him present with their aid!’’ 
The stanza was sung in a firm tone, such as only times 
like these could inspire. The heroic quality sank into 
tuneful reverence with the lines: 


“There is a stream whose gentle flow 
Supplies the city of our God,”’ 


or alike paraphrase. A long prayer followed ; the hour- 
glass was turned — silence in the full pews ! 

The sermon followed in the silence. Then the minis- 
ter made an appeal which went to every heart. 

‘* The nation stands waiting the Divine will. We have 
given to the cause our sons, our harvests, the increase of 
our flocks. We have sent of our substance, our best, to 
every northern battlefield. We have seen our men go 
forth, and they come not back. We have seen our cattle 
driven away, and our cribs and cellars left empty; we 
have heard our Governor called a ‘ brother’ by the noble 
Washington, and the glorious regiment of France’s honor 
has sung amid these cedars the songs of Auvergne. 

‘* But the trumpets of the northern winds are sounding, 
and our army faces winter again, cloakless and some of 
them shoeless, in tatters. Weare making new garments 
for the soldiers, but we have no red stripes to put upon 
them; we may not honor the noblest soldier in the world 
with any uniform, or insignia of his calling. He goes 
forth in homespun, and in homespun he faces the glitter- 
ing foe, and falls. His honor is in himself, and not in 
his garments. He courageously goes down to the 
chambers of silence without stripe or star.”’ 


At the words red stripes, all eyes, as by one impulse, 
turned to the scarlet cloak. It would furnish the orna- 
ment of dignity and honor to a score of uniforms. 

‘* Women of Lebanon, you have with willing hands 
laid much on the altar of liberty. Under the pulpit 
stands a rail that guards holy things. I appeal to you 
once more —I hope that it may be for the last time — to 
spare all you can tor the help and comfort of the soldier. 
Come up to the altar one by one and put your offerings 
inside of the rail, and I will lift my hands over your sac- 
rifices in prayer and benediction.”’ 

Silence. A few women began to remove the rings 
from their fingers and ears. One woman was seen to 
loosen her Rob Roy shawl. Two Indian girls removed 
strings of wampum from their necks. But no one rose. 
All seemed waiting. 

The Governor sat in his chair, and beside him his good 
wife, in the red Rochambeau cloak. They were in the 
middle aisle. 

Madam Trumbull was thinking. Could she offer the 
scarlet garment to the cause without implying a want of 


gratitude toward the noble Rochambeau ? 


Would she not honor Rochambeau by offering the gift 
to the camp and battlefield ? 

‘* Stripes on the soldiers’ garments are inspirations,”’ 
she may have whispered to her husband. ‘‘ | am going 
to give my cloak —it shall follow Rochambeau— I am 
going to make it live and march — “e shall see it again in 
the lines that dare death. Shall I go to the altar?”’ 

‘* Yes, go. Send your cloak to Rochambeau again. 
Let it move on the march. You will honor the regiment 
of Auvergne — Auvergne sans tache.” 

op 

She rose, almost trembling. Every eye was fixed 
upon her. Madam Faith was held in more than com- 
mon esteem, not only because she was the wife of the 
Governor, but also because she was a descendant of the 
Prophet of the Pilgrims of Leyden and Plymouth. 

She stood by the Governor’s chair, unfastening the 
red garment. The people saw what she was about to 
do. Some of them bowed their heads ; some wept. 

The pastor spoke: ‘‘ I would that the Pilgrim, John 
Robinson, were here to-day !”’ 

Madam Faith removed the cloak and laid it over her 
arm. She bent her face on the floor, and slowly walked 
toward the rail that guarded the sacred things of the 
simple altar. 

The pastor lifted his hands. 

‘* Pray ye all for the principle of the right, for the 
cause of the soldier of liberty.’’ 

She laid the scarlet cloak on the altar, and turned to 
the people and lifted her eyes to God. 

She looked like a divinity as she stood there that day, 
like a spirit that had come forth from the Mayflower. 

That Thanksgiving was long remembered in Lebanon. 
That cloak was turned into stripes on soldiers’ uniforms 
and made history, and some of the uniforms bearing 
them are yet to be seen. 
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THE EVANGELIST SINGING ON MARS HILL, ATHENS 
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AT HIS ORGAN, COMPOSING THE MUSIC OF A SACRED SONG 


HOEVER tries to account for Ira D. Sankey’s power over men by some quality of voice 
W or excellence of vocal method is on a false trail. No doubt Mr. Sankey has a fine 
voice —two octaves of clear, sympathetic tones in the barytone range—and a girth of 
chest to make an opera singer envious. No doubt, too, he articulates with admirable distinct- 
ness, and his voice is as full and true to-day, in his sixtieth year, as it was twenty-five years ago. 
These are good things; quite necessary, indeed, for one who is to sing constantly before great 
yatherings, but, taken alone, lungs and voice and fine enunciation could never do what Sankey 
does ; they could never bring down upon a vast concourse that solemn silence as of death, that 
quiet before God which always comes when the work of the evangelist is being done, 
Whatever greatness there is in Sankey the singer comes from a greatness in Sankey the man. 
It is because he is a preacher as well as a singer—a preacher in song — that Mr. Sankey is able 
to wield-such an influence. Like his late colleague, Mr. Moody, he himself believes and feels 
tremendously, and so others come to feel and believe with him. It is not the music alone, but 
the man’s personality, revealed through the music, that moves thousands as they listen. He 
has never followed any system of vocal culture, nor cared for any. He believes rather in soul 
culture, and uses the beautiful voice nature gave him to interpret the spiritual exaltation stirred 
within him. He always feels that he is preaching 
from his melodeon, and he used to regard the proper 
placing of this little instrument as of not less impor- 
tance than the proper placing of Mr. Moody’s pulpit. 
While singing he always sits facing his audience, and 
on a high stool, so that his head and shoulders rise 
well above the keys, the effect being as if he were 
standing behind a desk. ‘*‘ When I sing,’’ he de- 
clared to me, ‘‘ I must be able to see every person 
in the congregation, and every person must see me.”’ 
In Mr. Sankey’s singing of hymns one sees still 
more plainly the methods of the preacher, for the 
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music itself is the smallest of his concerns; he refuses 
absolutely to be bound by the rules of the printed score ; 
he cares very little for technique ; he shortens or pro- 
longs his notes as the spirit of the words moves him, and 
he never sings a hymn twice in exactly the same way. 
‘* 1 won’t sing like a machine,’’ he once said, ‘‘ merely 
to suit a lot of critics.”’ 

‘* How is it, Mr. Sankey,’’ a singer once asked, ‘‘ that 
you can make yourself heard in the largest crowd ?”’ 

‘* Why,”’ said Mr. Sankey simply, ‘‘ the whole thing 
lies in interesting the people with your singing. If you'll 
think less about tone and technique, and just settle down 
tosinging interestingly, the audience will give you the 
closest attention. I[ have sung before ten thousand 
xeople when they were so quiet that you could almost 
1ear the clock tick, almost hear the hearts beat.’’ 

To sing interestingly is Mr. Sankey’s way of describ- 
ing the kind of singing that is natural to him ; but it is 
doubtful if his advice would be of much use to another 
singer ; it seldom happens that men possessed of strong 
power can explain the nature of that power. Some part 
of the secret can probably be traced to the man’s unusual 
vitality and his magnificent health, for he is big and 
strong, with massive head and chest. But more impor- 
tant than all this must be the fervor of soul, which makes 
a man believe that there is nothing so important for 
him in this world as to do well that particular work 
which has fallen to him to do. In Mr. Sankey’s case 
this work is the singing of Gospel truths, 

+ 


The Singer’s First Meeting with Mr. Moody 


HE story of how Moody, the evangelist preacher, 
came to meet Sankey, the evangelist singer, shows 
how strangely Providence works out its problems, and 
ret how simply. Here was Sankey, in Newcastle, 
Rensaviveeia, a young man of thirty, well entered on a 
business career as the deputy of his father, a collector of 
internal revenues. He loved to sing in religious gather- 
ings, and from boyhood had been prominent in Sunday- 
school and mission. work ; but no thought had come to 
him of making this the labor of his life. As for Moody, 
the preacher, out in Chicago among the poor, working 
with effect though but littke known, it is doubtful if 
Sankey had ever heard of him, and it is quite certain 
that Moody had never heard of Sankey. 

But it soon became known through Pennsylvania that 
Newcastle had a wonderful singer, and Mr. Sankey 
began to receive calls to sing at religious gatherings. In 
1870 he was invited to Indianapolis for an international 
convention of the Young Men’s Christian Association. 
He went and Mr. Moody also went. 

It is well known by Mr. Moody’s friends that, although 
his heart was Guickly touched by simple music, he 
scarcely knew one tune from another. It is the more 
remarkable, therefore, that after listening to one of 
the Gospel hymns sung by the large gathering at 
Indianapolis Mr. Moody said to his neighbor: ‘* Who 
is that man over there with the strong voice ?”’ 

It happened that the man whom he addressed was 
H. K. Footer, President of the Young Men’s Christian 
Association in Pittsburg, who knew young Sankey very 
well. ‘‘ Why, that’s Sankey,”’ he replied, ‘‘ one of our 
Pennsylvania delegates. He has a fine voice, hasn’t he?’’ 

**T don’t know anything about music,’’ answered Mr. 
Moody, ‘‘ but I know he feels every word he sings, and 
believes every word he feels. I must talk with him.’’ 

The meeting, accordingly, took place; and after 
greeting Mr. Sankey warmly Mr. Moody said: ‘‘ I want 
you to come with me to Chicago. I have been looking 
you for the last eight years. I want you to come and 
help in my work, oad take charge of my singing.”’ 

Mr. Sankey spoke of his business in Newcastle. 

** You'll have to give it up,’”’ said Mr. Moody. 

‘* | don’t know about that,’’ said Mr. Sankey. 

‘* Well, pray over it, as I shall. Lam going to ask the 
Lord to send you to Chicago. Are you married?” 

‘* Yes, sir, and I have one child.”’ 

‘*Good,”’ said Mr. Moody. ‘‘ You’re the man I want.” 
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A Fugitive Poem Now Known Everywhere 


INE months later Mr. Sankey accepted this strange call 
to a new life, resigned his position, left his home, and 
went to Chicago, where he labored with Mr. Moody in 
the old Illinois Street Church and at Farwell Hall until 
both structures were burned down in the great fire. 
This apparent disaster was the cause of another impor- 
tant change, for it led to the visit of Moody and Sankey 
to England in 1873. Their intention on sailing was to 
remain abroad only three months. But they remained 
more than two years. 

At first they were coolly received, were regarded even 
with a shade of distrust, and the first meetings were small ; 
but there was growth from day to day, and as soon as the 
people got faith in the men the battle turned in their favor. 

From York they went to Sunderland, from Sunderland 
to Newcastle, from Newcastle to Edinburgh, and the 
work kept broadening before them. The largest build- 
ings in these cities were filled to overflowing. For three 
months they labored in Edinburgh, and then, after a 
stay in Glasgow, they were called back to Edinburgh 
for a farewell meeting. 

As they were entering the train at the Glasgow station 
Mr. Sankey purchased a copy of a penny religious paper 
called ‘‘ The Christian Age, or Light from Across the 
Water.’’ He had never heard of this paper, but with the 
hope of getting some news from America he thought he 
would glance over it. While doing so his eye fell on 
some verses printed in an obscure corner, and published 
anonymously. The first two lines fixed his attention : 


“ There were ninety and nine that safely lay 
In the shelter of the fold.” 


_ So it began, and Mr. Sankey’s eyes followed down the 
lines while the train for Edinburgh rushed on at forty 
miles an hour. Mr. Moody, meanwhile, was resting in 
his corner of the carriage. 

** Mr. Moody,”’ exclaimed Mr. Sankey, ‘‘ I have found 
the hymn that I’ve been looking for for years.” 

** What is it?’’ asked Mr. Moody. 

‘* It’s about a lost sheep.’’ 

‘* Read it to me,’’ said Mr. Moody abstractedly. 


Mr. Sankey read it, and he pat feeling into his words, 
for the beauty of the verses had impressed him. But 
when he looked up he saw that Mr. Moody had heard 
nothing, being absorbed in a letter from Chicago. 

‘* All right,”’ said Mr. Sankey to himself, ‘* you’ll hear 
it later ;’’ and cutting out the verses from the paper he 
put them away in his musical scrapbook. 


& 
How “ The Ninety and Nine ’”’ was Composed 


O*’ THE second day in Edinburgh they held a great 

meeting at the Free Assembly Hall. Mr. Moody 
spoke most eloquently on the Good Shepherd, and then 
there was a fine mr fond by Dr. Horatius Bonar, the 
author of ‘‘ I heard the voice of Jesus say, Come unto 
me and rest.’’ As Doctor Bonar finished there came 
over the meeting the stillness and solemnity of deep 
spiritual feeling. Bending down from his pulpit Mr. 
Moody said: ** Mr. Sankey, have you anything to sing 
on this subject as a solo?’’ 

Mr. Sankey hesitated. He could think of nothing 
directly on the subject except the twenty-third Psalm, 
which had already been sung three times that day by the 
congregation. Itmust besomething else. Like a flash it 
came to him: ‘* Sing the hymn you found on the train.” 
But his second thought was : ‘* How can I sing a hymn 
without a tune?’’ Meantime the audience was waiting 
in silence. ‘‘ Sing the hymn you found on the train,’’ 
came the thought again, this time imperatively. Now, 
how many men would have dared such a thing at such 
a moment? Mr. Sankey opened his little scrapbook, 
found the newspaper slip that he had cut from the paper, 
placed it before him on the organ, and then, after a 
moment of silent supplication, struck a full chord and 
began to sing. And note by note came the now famous 
song. He composed it as he went along, not think- 
ing so much of the music as of the poor torn sheep on 
the bleak mountain-side, and of the Good Shepherd who 
searched for it through the long night and brought it 
home. What he sang was the joy that swelled in his own 
soul, hope that was born, the ote for those who needed 
help. Thus he finished the first stanza. 

Then, as he paused and playeu a few chords waiting 
to begin again, the thought came to him: ‘‘ Can I sing 
the second stanza as I did the first? Can I remember 
the notes?’’ And concentrating his mind once more 
for the effort he began to sing. So he went on through 
the five stanzas while the audience sat still as death until 
he finished with the last glad shout : 


‘And the angels echoed around the throne, 
Rejoice! for the Lord brings back His own.’’ 


When it was all over Mr. Moody came down from the 
pulpit, and, looking at the little newspaper clipping, said, 
with emotion: ‘* Mr. Sankey, where did you get that 
song? I never heard anything like it!’’ 

‘* That,’”’ said Mr. Sankey, ‘‘ is the hymn I read you 
on the train, which you did not hear.’’ 


It Has Been Sung in Every Tongue 


T WAS in this way that the tune of ‘‘ The Ninety and 
Nine ’’ was born into the world, a tune that has gone 
literally around the world, and as it was sung that day in 
Edinburgh so it has been written down in the hymn- 
books, and so it has been sung in many languages ; and 
no note or chord of it has ever been changed, nor would 
Mr. Sankey consent to the slightest alteration, even to 
please all the musicians in the world. ‘* The critics say 
they can see nothing in the tune,” said Mr. Sankey once. 
‘* They can’t account for its success; that is because 
they make no allowance for spiritual inspiration.’’ 

It is interesting to note that in the great gathering 
which thrilled at the first singing of this remarkable song 
was a woman in one of the galleries who was made very 
happy when she heard those words, since she recog- 
nized in them the very verses written three years before 
by her sister who bad duce died. After the service she 
tried to speak to Mr. Sankey and thank him for what he 
had done, but the crush of people was so great that she 
could not reach him; and it was only on receiving a 
letter from her later that the evangelists learned the 
name of the author of the words, Elizabeth C. Clephane, 
of Melrose, Scotland. 

After the first success of ‘‘ The Ninety and Nine”’ 
there came many requests to have it published, but Mr. 
Sankey did not consent to this for a long time, think- 
ing to do more good by keeping it exclusively for a 
solo piece, eo gov as he and Mr. Moody were going 
into a part of Scotland where the words would be par- 
ticularly appreciated. And many a time during subse- 
quent months in the Highlands he had the satisfaction of 
seeing in the great open-air gatherings coarsely-clad 
shepherds, grizzled and weatherbeaten men of the moun- 
tains, who had walked long distances supported by their 
staves, standing there with tears on their bronzed cheeks 
as they listened to the song-story of the lost sheep. 

The name by which the hymn is now known is not the 
one originally given it by Mr. Sankey. He preferred to 
call it ‘‘ The Lost Sheep.’’ But the opening words 
especially appealed to Mr. Moody, and in giving out the 
hymn he would always say: ‘* Mr. Sankey will now sing 
‘The Ninety and Nine.’”’ Several times Mr. Sankey 
reminded him that the song was about the lust sheep, 
and not about the ninety and nine that were safe in the 
fold. But Mr. Moody only smiled and said, ‘‘ Never 
mind ; ‘ The Ninety and Nine’ is a good name ;’’ and 
so at last Mr. Sankey had to change the name. 


Touched the Heart of a Scoffer 


T° TELL the full story of the wonderful effect this hymn 

has had upon men and women would be to recite 
instances that would fill a volume. A single one may be 
given that is doubly impressive as it occurred during 
the first meeting held by Moody and Sankey in the 
United States after their two years’ sojourn across the 
sea. The meeting was held at Northfield, Massachusetts, 
Mr. Moody’s home. Such an immense crowd had 
gathered that the church could hold but a small part of 
it. Mr. Moody managed to make his way into the church 
through a back door, and, coming forward on the 


platform, he announced to the congregation that the 
service would be held in the open air. 

After a service of praise Mr. Moody turned to Mr. 
Sankey and asked him to sing ‘‘ The Ninety and Nine,”’ 
and seated on a narrow platform in front of the church 
Mr. Sankey began to sing the familiar words. It was an 
impressive moment. The people stood with their heads 
bared, filling the wide streets before him and stretching 
away on both sides as far as he could see. It was a 
beautiful summer afternoon; the air was still; not a 
leaf of the beautiful trees was stirring, and Mr. Sankey 
sang as perhaps he never had sung before, the music of 
his voice sweeping across the valley and away over the 
Connecticut River to the opposite hills, far away. And 
there in a cottage sat a man who was in a state of 
anger toward his fellow-men. He was a well-known 
character in the locality ; he did not believe in church- 
going ; and he believed least of all in Moody and Sankey, 
whom he regarded as arrant humbugs, chiefly because 
he had grown up with Mr. Moody, and years before had 
worked side by side with him on the farm. And the idea 
that sensible people should waste an afternoon going to 
hear this man preach was too much for him. They were 
fools, and Moody was a fool. This was the man’s atti- 
tude of mind. Suddenly he heard the words, coming 
to him from far across the river : 


* Rejoice! for the Lord brings back His own.”’ 


He tried to drive them out of his head, but they kept 
ringing there that night, the next day, and for days to 
come. Do what he would he could not forget them. 


Comforted a Penitent’s Dying Moments 


HE outcome was that two weeks later this hard-headed 
man, as he was generally regarded, went to a prayer- 
meeting in the vicinity conducted by a brother of Mr. 
Moody, and, rising to his feet, told the people what had 
happened, and asked them to pray for him. And from 
that day he became a zealous helper of Mr. Moody, and 
could not do enough to show his gratitude. 

For eight or nine years he served Mr. Moody as his 
poms best permitted, conveying trunks back and forth 
etween the station and the seminary, carrying the mails, 
and making himself useful in many ways. And when 
Mr. Sankey went back to Northfield this man begged 
him to sing again ‘‘ The Ninety and Nine.”’ 

One day he lay on his deathbed. It was again a 
Sunday afternoon, and, as it happened, the day appointed 
for laying the corner-stone of a new Congregational 
church in the village. At the close of his address Mr. 
Moody, acting on one of his characteristic impulses, 
asked Mr. Sankey to stand on the corner-stone and sing 
‘*The Ninety and Nine.’”’ As Mr. Sankey came forward, 
somewhat disconcerted, for he had no organ for the 
accompaniment, Mr. Moody said, ‘‘ Never mind the 
organ ; I want you to sing ‘ The Ninety and Nine,’ for 
that is the kind of a church this is to be: to save the 
lost and wandering sheep.”’ 

Mr. Sankey stood on the corner-stone and sang. At 
this moment the sick man, now living half a mile from the 
meeting-place, turned uneasily on his bed and said to his 
wife : ‘‘ I hear singing ; please open the window.”’ 

His wife thought that his mind was wandering, and 
tried to quiet him. 

‘* No, no,’’ he persisted, ‘‘ I hear singing ; open the 
window for a moment.”’ 

She opened the window, and the dying man heard once 
more the words of the hymn that had opened the gate of 
life to him nine years before : 

* Rejoice! for the Lord brings back His own.’’ 


It was the last song he heard on earth. 


How the Famous Singer Writes Music 


S HE sings, so Mr. Sankey composes the tunes for 
his hymns inspired by the feeling of the moment. 
Often he will stop suddenly in the midst of reading or 
talking to jot down on the ever-ready music-paper some 
bit of melody that comes to him. These jottings he 
gathers together and develops at his leisure, sometimes 
fitting them to poems preserved in his scrapbook, some- 
times getting Fannie Crosby or another hymn-writer 
to write words especially for his music. He once said to 
me : ‘‘ Good words will soon attract a good tune.’’ He 
believes in melody always over harmony as a power to 
move people, and attributes much of the success that 
came to Mr. Moody and himself in Great Britain to the 
fact that the English public had up to that time been 
appealed to musically for the most part in harmonies. 
At the conclusion of their labors in Great Britain Lord 
Shaftesbury, in a farewell address, said that the mission 
of Moody and Sankey must be counted splendidly 
successful if they had done nothing else than teach his 
countrymen how to sing ‘‘ Hold the Fort.’’ 

On one occasion a musical composer said to Mr. 
Sankey, with more frankness than courtesy, that he 
could write such tunes as those of the ‘‘ Gospel Hymn 
Book”’ by the yard, if he were willing to come down to 
it. Mr. Sankey quietly replied : ‘‘ Well, sir, all I have to 
say is that I am willing to pay five hundred dollars a 
yard, either to you or to anybody else, for all the tunes 
you can bring me like those in our ‘Gospel Hymn 
Books.’’’ The fact is, many trained composers have tried 
in vain to write such apparently simple tunes as ‘‘ Hold 
the Fort,’’ ‘‘ Rescue the Perishing’’ and ‘‘ Under His 
Wings,’’ but have failed because, as Mr. Sankey explains, 
they have tried to compose with their heads ; whereas 
tunes that will move multitudes must come from the 
heart. ‘‘If you try to write hymn tunes merely for 
money, and as a good speculation,’’ he says, ‘‘ you will 
always fail. But if you write them because you feel and 
believe them, and wish to touch others as you yourself 
are touched, if you write them from the inspiration 
furnished by earnestness of life and purity of soul, then 
your songs will go singing around the world.”’ 

Mr. Sankey still retains an enthusiastic interest in the 
work that has so filled his busy life, and his vocal 
powers are unimpaired. He is, perhaps, heard less fre- 
p mrs in song service than in the earlier days, as he 

evotes much of his time to lecturing on ‘‘ Sacred Song 
and Story,” his favorite theme. 
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a) Miss Lize felt that 

: the Governor was 

CA? - is 

Ue growing away trom 


her. Butthere was 
something altered. Some- 
times it was an abstraction 
which disturbed her; some- 
times a kind of boyishness — 
and that disturbed her far 
more than the abstraction. 
Once or twice she watched 
him on his way to Betty 
Maria Chenault’s house ; he 
had business with old Aunt 
Nancy, Miss Lize knew, but 


that in no way excused him . 





for forgetting to look up as 
he went by. Twice she had 
had to knock on the window 
with her fan to get his smile. 
Sometimes she strongly sus- 
pected Betty Maria of designs 
on the Governor’s heart. 

Then, one day, Robinson’s 
Circus was in town, and Miss 
Lize, attempting to do her 
marketing while the parade was 
passing, saw the Governor 
standing on the curb holding a 
parasol over the gray-eyed girl, 
with Betty Maria just in front 
tilting on her toes and craning 
her pretty neck to see the gaudy 
red and gilt circus wagons with 
their clowns, and their painted, 
worn women. The dust of the 
main street rose in clouds and 
puffs, and once Miss Lize saw 
the Governor get out his hand- 
kerchief and brush something 
lightly from Betty Maria’s 
gown. 

When the last gaudy wagon 
had gone, and the aftermath of 
small boys — black and white — 
passed in a dust of glory, the 
inhabitants of B—— trailed 
home leisurely in groups, stop- 
ping now and then for a chat, 
most of the girls attended by 
the devoted youth of the town. 
No office in B would have 
required that its men stick to 
their books so long as pretty 
girls needed escorts. 

Miss Lize had gone home 
ahead of the crowd at a quick, 
tart pace. ‘* They’re all parade 
crazy,’’ she said to herself. 
*You’d think a man with 
weighty affairs on him, like 
runnin’ the State, would have 
enough to do without goin’ into 
the broilin’-hot sun and the dust 
to see a parcel of clowns and 
tinsel, and an elephant and a 
camel or two, wouldn’t you? 
Of course you would !”’ 
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CHAPTER FIVE 


THE winter and spring slipped 
by with the Governor away 
at the Capital. Then came the 
summer, with the deepening 
green of the blue grass and the 
thickened shade here and there 
across the pastures. The gray- 
eyed girl again visiting Betty 
Maria, and several other visit- 
ors from neighboring towns, 
brought an added gayety to B , and made an extra 
chance for the young fellows to show themselves sons of 
their fathers and true Kentuckians. One summer day 
brought the Governor back. Then the next day brought 
him to Miss Lize, to be catechized concerning affairs at the 
Capital. When these had all been gone over he got up, 
strode to the window and back, and, apropos entirely of 
nothing, said: ‘‘ How old am I, anyway, Miss Lize?”’ 
Miss Lize, who for a good while had been expecting the 
unexpected of some kind, merely said: ‘* Well, really !”’ 
** Well, Pll tell you how old I am’’—he squared his 
shoulders and looked down at her; ‘‘ I reckon I’m just 
old enough to be a fool. I’m forty-two in August, Miss 
Lize, and I’m—I’m as much in loveas any fool of twenty.” 
Something stopped stock-still in Miss Lize’s brain— then 
went on at tremendous speed. It was an instant only 
before she spoke, but in that time a hundred keen realiza- 
tions flashed through her brain. There was one mad, fool- 
ish thought, a sort of survival it might have been of the 
mad, keen thoughts of Miss Lize’s youth, of anybody’s 
youth —the thought that the Governor, perhaps, realizing 
at last his place in her life—yes, realizing his place in her 
life —realizing his place in her life Then this thought 
snapped, and there came its immediate and total contra- 
diction ; then the keen fear that the great separation had 
come, that he would go out of her life, that some one else 
wouid be first of all proud of him, that some one else —— 
The Governor drew up a green rep ottoman in front of 
her and sat down like a schoolboy. 
‘“ My dear Miss Lize,”’ he said, ‘‘ my heart is forty-two 
years old, too, I suppose, like the rest of me, but, on the 











“She went with me across 





Then it was not Betty 
Maria. How absurd! Of 
course not! Miss Lize 
gave herself a moment to 
recover; then she said 
plumply, hardly knowing 
what she said : 

‘* You've helped so many 
widows in your day. I 
reckon they'd all like to 
; have you for a son, mebbe. 
You’ve pardoned a few 
folk, too, since you’ve been 
Governor. I reckon they’d 
all like to have you in the 
family.’’ 

, ‘* Ah, but, Miss Lize, I’ve 
( never done anything to de- 
serve Margaret !’’ 

Some hidden rebellion in 

Miss Lize rose. To her 
the gray-eyed girl was pretty 
—she had to admit that — but 
rose" vere young — and 
yesides 

‘* Now look here,’’ she said. 
‘* There isn’t the gyurl livin’ 
of that age that’s worthy a 
man like you.”’ 

He got up and walked 
away. She had struck a dis- 
cord, and felt about quickly 
for harmony again. 

‘*T know she’s a pretty 
gyurl, and a good gyurl, I 
reckon ; but I do say no gyurl 
livin’ of that age—why just 
see the way she puts up with 
Presiey Chenault. I saw her 
myself go drivin’ with him 
when I know he’d been 
drinkin’. That shows her 
sense, don’t it!’’ The Gov- 
ernor stopped with his head 
up, and Miss Lize continued : 
‘*Now mind, I’m not sayin’ 
she’s not a pretty gyurl and 
a good gyurl ——”’ 











be 

‘* Miss Lize,’’ said the Gov- 
ernor, coming back to her. 
It was as though something 
had blazed up in a quiet, 
smoldering nature. ‘* You 
must not talk so to me, or I 
shall say something hot- 
headed, something I don’t 
mean. I can’t explain to you, 
but try to think what it means 
for a man to love a woman 
with his whole soul, his whole 
soul—and then for him to 
hear’’—here he broke off 
and returned to his old court- 
esy. ‘‘Don’t you see that 
you must not say those things 
tome? I love her too much,”’ 

‘* There! There!” said 
Miss Lize helplessly. ‘‘I 
didn’t mean to fret you. Of 
course I didn’t. It’s just be- 
cause I know you're fine, and 
I’ve always known it, and 
I’ve believed in you, and kep’ 


F moonlight. on believin’ when everybody 
Oe lg due else in B—— reckoned you 
i ob were just a no-account ——”’ 


order of the old grandmother’s remark to Little Red 
Riding-Hood, ‘ it’s all the better to love with, my dear.’ ”’ 
Then his face grew serious. ‘‘ I used to love Susan Clay 
when a boy; but it is absurd to think of that feeling as com- 
pared to this. Think what it is for a man to have his heart 
clear all that time, Miss Lize, never to find any one even 
to approach the ideal; and then at my age to find the 
ideal — more, even, than the ideal! Don’t you see?” 


Miss Lize sat stolidly facing him, her two plump hands 
folded a little tightly —that was all. Back of her an old 
portrait of one of her Revolutionary grandfathers had the 
exact cast of features, and the exact pose, even to the fold- 
ing of the hands. The story ran that at the Battle of 
Brandywine he had three horses shot from under him. 

‘* 1 wanted to tell vow first.’’ The Governor drew his 
brows into a frown. ‘‘ I’m sure she cares; I’m sure she 
does ; but I haven’t told her yet. She must know—but I 
haven’t actually told her. I’ve only just loved her and 
thought of her—loved her and thought of her. I’ve seen 
her otten since, here and in Georgetown. But I’ve come 
home this time especially to tell her. Fate is strange, 
isn’t it? I never told you all about it, did 1? but I would 
have laid down my life a hundred times for her mother. 
The little woman roused something in me one Christmas 
night that I never expected to feel. She told me I was the 
best man she had ever known, and that if her son had 
lived she would want him to be like me. And if she had 
lived — you see — I'd be her son—or at least —in love with 
her daughter Margaret.’’ 





‘*T know,”’ he interrupted 
gratefully, ‘‘ you’ve had such 
faith in me.”’ 

‘* And I'll always keep on 
believin’ in you till the day I 

die.’’ Something was creeping into her throat which made 
it hard to speak. But her own feelings were off the sub- 
ject. ‘‘I reckon there are other men cou’tin’ her, but 
there’s nobody ever looked at her compares with you.” 

‘* There is no one has ever loved her as I do,’ he cor- 
rected gravely. ‘‘ And if love will win her id 

‘‘Win her! A man like you! Nonsense!’ She 
wanted to say the girl was probably ‘‘ after him,’’ but 
dared not as she valued her own place in his life. 

‘* Love is a big thing to come into a man’s life, Miss 
Lize.’’ His voice was deep and grave. ‘‘ I can’t tell you 
how big, no more than I can tell you how much I love 
her. God make me worthy of her!”’ 

She had never seen him so earnest, save, perhaps, once 
before. He stood with his head up and something white 
and keen in his face, such as Miss Lize had seen there that 
day long ago in court when he won the little white-faced 
woman's case. 

Some great feeling in each silenced them both. 





‘ 


nS 
CHAPTER SIX 


MOMENT later there came a dull, iron sound of the 
knocker, then Betty Maria’s voice. And there in the 
doorway, looking like a morning-glory in her pink and 
white ruffled gown, was Betty Maria herself. Her cheeks 
were flushed and she was out of breath. 

‘* Now, my dear’’— Miss Lize, already shaken, got up 
alarmed —‘‘ you haven’t come to tell me that Mary Lucy’s 
baby has swallowed another bell-clapper?”’ 

11 
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‘*No.”’ Betty Maria kissed Miss Lize excitedly and 
gave the Governor her hand at one and the same 
moment. ‘‘ Something a great deal more exciting than 
that.”’ 

** My sakes!’’ Miss Lize held up her hands. 

Betty Maria popped down excitedly on the green rep 
ottoman and pulled Miss Lize into a chair beside it. 

‘* Nothing bad — Miss Lize— only good ; but I had to 
come over to tell you right away.” 

‘* Yes,’’ said Miss Lize, blinking. 

‘* It’s about Margaret, of course,’’ said Betty Maria. 
The Governor stopped with his handkerchief half-way to 
his forehead. ‘‘ Can’t you guess what? I guessed it 
before I was told ; but then I am very wise, and I’ve had 
them under observation, as physicians sometimes say. 
I didn’t breathe a word of it, though. Haven't I been 
real good ?’’ 

‘** Had who under observation? Betty Maria, you are 
wild!’’ said Miss Lize half fiercely, her hands tighter 
folded. 

‘* Margaret and Presley,” said Betty Maria triumph- 
antly. ‘*‘ And they’re engaged, and I knew it first—before 
they told me.’’ Her voice had risen to a triumphant little 
shout, and she gave a spasmodic wave of a pink and 
white handkerchief. ‘‘ They only told Aunt Nancy and 
me at the dinner-table a few minutes ago. They said I 
could tell you, and I know they wouldn’t mind Governor 
Thornton. You mustn't tell. They're to be married at 
Christmas.”’ 

Miss Lize had not changed a muscle. She needed 
only a frame to have been the portrait of her 
Revolutionary ancestor—he of the horses shot from 
under him. 

‘‘I’'m a_ dreadful fly-away, am I not, Governor 
Thornton?’’ Betty Maria switched around on the otto- 
man, a mass of pink and white ruffles and excitement, to 
face the Governor. He was standing looking at her 
with entirely unseeing eyes—one hand was tightened 
tensely along the edge of the table. ‘‘ Don’t you think 
I am a dreadful fly-away to go on like this?’’ 


Sp 


The Governor put his crumpled handkerchief at last to 
his forehead and drew it across slowly. 

‘* No,”’ he said calmly, recovering himself; ‘‘ no, cer- 
tainly not. A thing of that kind is a great thing. It 
means a great deal.’’ 

Miss Lize got on to her feet and tilted back again, and 
sat down hard, overturning with her skirts, and break- 
ing, a vase on the hearth, and never noticing it at all. 
She unclasped her hands quickly and then nervously 
refolded them. 

** Margaret is a fool!”’ she said explosively. 

Betty Maria and the mass of pink and white ruffles 
switched around on the ottoman to face Miss Lize, with 
an attempt to notice the Governor and Miss Lize and the 
vase all at once. 

‘* Oh, Miss Lize!”’ 

** Yes, and she hasn’t the least idea how much of a fool 
she is, either! She doesn’t know—she doesn’t realize 
what she might dd 

** My dear Miss Lize,’’ brotze in the Governor gravely, 
** you're not going to belie all your past sympathetic 
history, are you, by being out of sympathy now with two 
young people who have just found love and each other ? 
You and I, a bit older, must not forget that youth is 
youth, and love is love 4s 

He stopped abruptly, his face white. Yet there was 
something reassuring in his voice which made Betty 
Maria turn contentedly from him to Miss Lize. Miss 
Lize was looking at the Governor. Once she opened 
her lips to speak, but closed them again without a word. 
The Governor took a book from the table and held it 
open upside down. 

‘* So they are to be married at Christmas,’’ he said, to 
fill in a very hollow silence. 

‘** Yes,’’ said Betty Maria; ‘‘ I think that’s a plenty 
long engagement. Presley is going to leave the 
‘Chronicle’ —he and the ‘ Chronicle’ aren’t very good 
friends, anyway —and start up a first-class rip-roaring 
Democratic paper in Georgetown at Christmas. It lends 
dignity for an editor to be married. They both thought 
of that.’’ 

‘* But, Betty Maria, Presley drinks,’’ Miss Lize said 
mercilessly. 

Betty Maria took Miss Lize’s hands appealingly. 

‘* Now, Miss Lize, you mustn’t hold that against 
Presley. You mustn’t be mean. The dear fellow has 
been so good for months now. He’s sure to be as 
straight as a die from now on, for Margaret’s sake.”’ 

Miss Lize’s face was purple, almost. The Governor's 
face was white and keen, and his hand was unsteady as 
he put the book down. 

‘*T know he will be,’’ said Betty Maria in a hurt voice. 
** You don’t know how Presley loves her, and I don’t 
suppose any of ws know what love like that means.”’ 
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“A 
CHAPTER SEVEN 


MOMENT or two after Betty Maria left Miss Lize 

found her voice. ‘The Governor stood by the table 

seemingly unconscious of time or of her presence. He 
looked up slowly, as one awakening from a dream. 

‘* What am I going to do?’”’ He paused. ‘‘I don’t 
think there is anything to be done.’”’ Something, some 
indefinable something, had gone out of his face, and 
a serious and older had slipped in to take its 
place. 

‘* Stuff and nonsense! You've got to do something.”’ 
Miss Lize was excited. She had abandoned her own 
post entirely for his. No thought of herself blurred her 
judgment now. ‘‘ The idea of you standin’ aside for a 
young chit like Presley Chenault. With a chance of 
marrying a man like you do you suppose a girl would 
soe! I Presley? If she loves him she certainly would 
worship you!”’ 

The Governor shook his head gravely. 

** You don’t know anything about love, Miss Lize. 
It is not a thing of weights and measures.’’ Absorbed 
in his own experience he had thrust out blindly in the 
dark, as men do at such times, and had struck something, 
not knowing. 

Miss Lize waited to get command of the big hurt feel- 
ing, then she went on loyally : 


‘* But think what you are! Think of the honor of 
being a Governor’s wife! Think of what you did for the 
gyurl’s mother! Think of what the gyurl actually owes 
you! Why, I'll tell her myself. You wouldn't, I sup- 
pose ; but I will. I can win the battle for you myself, 
single-handed.”’ 

Her kindliness and loyalty touched him deeply and 
brought a thickness into his voice. 

‘*No,” he said at last, getting control of himself, 
‘* you’ll never speak to her, of course, one way or the 
other.”’ 

‘* And you won’t try towinher? You'll give it all up 
—not think of it again? Is that what you call love? 
Well, I don’t! I’d go through fire and water 





-- 

Miss Lize walked up and down excited by her own 
helplessness. The Governor seemed not to hear her. 
It was a long while before he spoke : 

‘* I'll take only one privilege,’’ he said ; ‘‘ I'll tell her 
that I love her. In the South, in Kentucky, every man 
has that right—the right to tell a woman that he loves 
her. In the South it is not a shame for a man to love a 
woman without return or hope of it. In the North a man 
may be considered a fool to love a woman whom he 
cannot win, to keep on loving her endlessly, past every 
possibility, straight up to death itself —perhaps beyond 
it. Inthe South Well, it is a matter of littke moment 
who thinks him a fool. There are a great many fools in 
the South if this constitutes one. I thank God there are. 
I reckon Lee’s army held a good many such fools. Some 
of them, you know, never surrendered. Hopeless as they 
knew it all was, they still believed in themselves, in their 
cause, and starved into their graves.’’ His face was white 
and his voice trembled. It recalled again to her the day 
long ago that the big resonant voice had rung out in the 
courtroom of B , when he was pleading the little 
woman's case, and the stupid jurymen had leaned for- 
ward, their hands hollowed back of their ears, and she 
had wiped the tears from her own fat cheeks. He 
paused a moment and spoke more calmly : ‘‘ You must 
forgive my speaking so hotly. It roused me to have you 
even mention my tossing aside so great a thing —so great 
that it sways and shatters and rebuilds me as a strong 
wind does a wave — and makes me —not myself.”’ 

‘* Then why don’t you try to win her?’’ Miss Lize’s 
voice was pleading now, and the tears were in it instead 
of her eyes. 

‘* Even if it were not as it is,’’ he said, ‘‘ I might, after 
all, have failed. But, in any case, I’ve the right to tell 
her that I love her, that my life is at her service ; that 
can harm no woman, and is every man’s right. Perhaps 
some day she will need me. I Y hae know what for, but 
it is likely she may need me. If she knows that I love 
her she will turn to me for help when that time comes. 
I shall not ask her to. There’s no necessity whatever ; 
it is a way with women. ‘Fhey are inevitably drawn 
toward those who have given them a great love, and 
they know, with some keen instinct, that they can trust 
them whenever they are in great need.”’ 











“a 
CHAPTER EIGHT 


HE moon had risen full. Here and there in the broad 
blue-grass pastures sleeping cattle were gathered 
together in the mellow light. There were no lights in 
the streets, from the custom that prevails with the people 
of B——, as with the people of most small towns, of dis- 
pensing with city lighting when the Lord is good enough 
to provide the moon. Even the comfortable Kentucky 
houses stood unlighted, yet not asleep. Now and then 
a party of young people went up or down the street 
laughing and talking in soft Southern accent, their voices 
and laughter gradually dying away and leaving the 
summer-night music of frogs and crickets and owls once 
more in evidence. Sometimes from down the street 
came a chorus of laughter, then silence, and perhaps a 
voice, thinned by distance, singing. Sometimes the 
sound of a piano and popular songs, and once the lilt of 
guitars and men’s and women’s voices in unison : 


“We'll sing one song for the old Kentucky home, 
Then my old Kentucky home — good-night.” 


Miss Lize sat alone on the veranda. The moonlight 
fell here and there across her white gown in soft, uncer- 
tain patches, swayed now and then by the whimsical 
summer breeze as it fell about among the honeysuckles. 
Her face, even in the softening moonlight, had something 
faintly worn and sad in it, back of all the good-natured, 
round lines. 

After a while ’Nervy, in from an evening in the darky 
part of town, came home, latched the gate, stood a 
moment and talked with Miss Lize, then went around 
the ‘* kitchen way.’ 

As the evening drifted on, litthe companies of men and 
girls repassed, returning home ; sometimes a party of 
negroes going by on the pike broke into one of their 
familiar part-songs or choruses, their rich voices rising 
and falling and at last dying away with the peculiar mel- 
ancholy quaver which falls into harmony with the soft- 
ness and languor of Southern summer nights and their 
mellow moons. The bits of laughter and music became 
less frequent, and at last there was left nothing but the 
stillness of the night and the lavish whiteness over all. 
Miss Lize sat a long while looking down the road. At 
last she bent forward a little from the honeysuckle shadow 
and looked more carefully. Some one was coming 
from the direction of Betty Maria’s. She got up and 
went to the gate. Through the glint of shade and moon- 
light, which fell richly on both sides of the white road, 
the Governor was coming toward her. His head was 
bent and he did not see her until he was almost beside 
her; then he took his hat in his hand and paused, as 
though to recollect himself. Miss Lize unlatched the 
gate, swung it open, put out her hand, and, without a 
word, drew himin. ‘There was something firm and pos- 
sessive and feminine in her manner which any man would 
have found difficult to resist. 


a 
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When they reached the veranda it was she who spoke : 
‘* Now it isn’t as though I hadn’t known your mother 


from ‘a to izzard’ ; it isn’t as though I hadn’t known 
you ever since you were just a young no-account lawyer, 


and long before.’’ She remembered suddenly that once, 
long ago, about the case of Margaret’s mother, he had 
refused to let her share his thought, had cut her off and 
told her none of his plans. This time it must not be so. 
‘* Itisn’t as though you hadn’t told me all about it before 
you knew Margaret was engaged. I’m in on the whole 
yusiness.’’ (Miss Lize occasionally put into her speech 
bits of modern slang—picked up from no one knew 
where —and which had the effect of new patches on very 
old garments.) ‘‘ If there’s anybody on earth you could 
talk to about it it’s me. You know that. I know you 
love her. I know you've been to see her to-night to tell 
her so. You can’t go home with all that in your head. 
It isn’t good for you. Tell me what she said — what she 
looked like.’”?” There was in her voice something of the 
tone that a loving woman uses to a hurt child. 

The Governor sat silent a moment, his face in the 
shadow; then he said in an even, controlled voice : 

‘* You must not think it was so hard, Miss Lize, nor 
that we had a scene. We didn’t, of course. What did 
she say? What did she look like?’’ He paused. 
‘* She wore the same yellow and white gown I saw her 
in that night, you remember. I never noticed a gown 
before, I think, except the black ones she and _ her 
mother wore once when she was a little girl and they 
came to my office.’”?” He paused a moment at some pity 
in the recollection. Then he added gently: ‘* She is 
the most beautiful woman in the world.” 

Miss Lize folded and unfolded her hands, and folded 
them together again tightly. - 

‘*We talked of many things. She went with me 
across the pasture in the moonlight, to the spring, and 
as we went I told her. She was very gentle. She 
understood. She had not realized before ——”’ 

- 

Miss Lize waited a moment. 

** And she doesn’t love you?) Well——” 

‘*You forget,’’? he interrupted painfully, ‘‘ she loves 
Presley Chenault. Her own fine nature has found hidden 
fineness in his which you and I aren’t fine enough to see. 
She loves him. You must not forget that ; I never do. 
There is only one road left me —to follow my own life to 
its simple ends. But there is one joy left me that no one 
shall take away from me—the right always to love her. 
No one but you and she and I know ofit. After to-night 
we shall never any of us speak of it again. I shall 
adjust my life to serving her, if there is ever any need ; 
that is all. Presley is going to start up his paper in 
Georgetown. I shall, perhaps, not see her in years. 
Yet, knowing what she does, what the years will only 
continue to prove, she will come to me if ever she is in 
distress. I am sure of that. Otherwise I shall not see 
her again.’” He paused. ‘‘ It is a difficult thing for me 
to say, loving her as | do-——God knows it is—but may 
He in His mercy grant that she may never have occa- 
sion to come to me.’’ 

He had risen in the full moonlight, the white light 
refining the already keen lines of his powerful face. A 
moment later, with a sudden movement he put his two 
hands to his head and brought the palms down slowly 
together over his brow and eyes. His head dropped 
forward in them. 

‘* Sometimes it seems I can’t! It seemed so to-night 
when I looked in her eyes.’’ There was the old ring in 
his voice, then it broke deeply. ‘‘ I didn’t know how 
hard it would be—how hard it will be all my life! 
I didn’t know, Miss Lize, how ——’’ Somethiny stopped 
him. 

Miss Lize got to her feet. Her voice was full of tears. 
In all her long thoughts about it she had not anticipated 
this. 

‘* Ah, my dear! don’t, don’t!’’ She put her hands 
up on his broad, shaken shoulders, and he bent under 
them like the boy he was, despite his years —like the boy 
that any man in sorrow becomes at the sympathetic 
touch of a woman’s hand—and knelt with his head in 
herlapamoment. She put one plump hand tenderly on 
his thick, gray-streaked hair ; the other lay protectingly 
along his shoulder. There was silence a moment ; his big 
frame was still quivering with the strong emotion which 
had shaken him. When at last he looked up, with the 
moonlight striking full down on his face, whitening all 
the strength and sorrow of it, something in it, some 
sorrow —and in her own heart the knowledge that she 
might never soothe it—hurt her and cut her as nothing 
in her life had ever done. 

‘* Ah, my dear, don’t! don’t look so! It breaks my 
heart!’’ she said. She bent forward and kissed _ his 
forehead, half sobbing, as one kisses a hurt child. 
** Don’t look so !’’ —then his lips. 
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CHAPTER NINE 


HEN Miss Lize was again alone she stood a moment 
in the moonlight looking out straight ahead of her 
at nothing. A spray of honeysuckle dritted close to her 
fingers, and she broke it off absent-mindedly and smelt 
of it. Then she turned and went into the dark hallway, 
closed the front door softly, latched and bolted it, and 
felt her way upstairs. As she went through the parlor a 
bit of moonlight fell across the corner of the portrait of 
Miss Lize’s Revolutionary ancestor. She paused a 
moment. Excepting ’Nervy —long ago asleep —he was 
the only one in the house with her—and he knew noth- 
ing of her life at all. Knew nothing of what came into it 
or went out of it. She was quite alone and always would 
be. When she got to her room she did not light the 
lamp—the moonlight was so bright, making the black- 
ened mahogany look blacker, and the white dimity cur- 
tains of the carved tester-bed snow-white. The full moon 
was down in the west when Miss Lize closed her eyes. 
At the same time, at his home on the white pike, a 
mile distant, the Governor roused himself slowly from 
a long reverie. Saving Zebby, sleeping soundly in one 
of the wings, there was no one in the house but 
himself, nor had been for years, nor would be. Here 
and there in the high parlor were several portraits, 
and in the square hallway one of his mother in her 
wedding-gown—that was all. The Governor stood 
before the picture a moment, then closed the great front 
door softly, and felt his way upstairs. 


(CONTINUED IN THE DECEMBER JOURNAL) 
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The Foremost Women 
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A SERIES OF PICTURE-PAGES SHOWING WHAT 
AMERICAN WOMEN HAVE DONE WITH THE CAMERA 


Edited by Frances Benjamin Johnston 


Sixth Article: Zaida Ben-Yifisuf 


RADICAL departure from tradition in any line of work 
A usually makes the success of a new venture long delayed 
and difficult. This is particularly true of photographic 
portraiture, in which, until quite recently, a time-honored custom 
demanded a set arrangement of pose and lighting in order to 
fulfill the generally accepted idea of a good picture. 
Unhampered by conventional methods, while strongly influ- 
enced by her artistic ideals, Miss*Ben-Ydsuf entered the field of 
professional photography almost as a novice, but soon won wide 
recognition by her daring and original work. Devoting herself 
almost wholly to portraiture, Miss Ben-Ydsuf imbues all her 
studies with a touch of the picturesque, and at her best combines 
a rich effect of light with sweeping lines of drapery and distinc- 
tion of pose. 
Vivid and striking in treatment, Miss Ben-Ydsuf's portraits are 
always characteristic, not only of her sitters, but also of her own 
intense personality. 
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THIS PORTRAIT OF AUGUSTIN DALY REPROOUCED FROM A COPYRIGHT PICTURE BY COURTESY OF THE CENTURY COMPANY 
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HE social side of official life in 
Washington is a mystical maze, 
constantly changing and ever 
presenting new problems for 
each succeeding President to 
solve. No small part of the 
Chief Magistrate’s function is 
the casting of oil upon the 
waters troubled by such per- 
plexities as enter the gates of 
the nation’s Capital with each 
incoming set of untried gov- 
ernment officials. The newly 

installed Vice-President, Cabinet officers, Senators, 
Representatives and minor officials, if wise, are now 
studying the intricate laws of official deportment, based 
upon the social precedents of twenty-eight administra- 
tions passed. President McKinley, however, has the 
advantage of four years’ experience as the penne 
judge upon the bench of the supreme social tribunal. 


Ap 
The President is a Social Monarch 





HE President and his wife are social monarchs, in a 
sense. An invitation to the White House, although 
framed in the modest phraseology employed by the 
civilian host, has for many administrations been respected 
as a social mandate. It properly cancels any previous 
engagement. Only illness or mourning can offered 
in excuse for non-acceptance of White House hospitality. 
They are also exempted from the necessity of returning 
calls, except those of visiting monarchs, foreign execu- 
tives, or Presidents-elect of the United States. 

The social rank of Vice-President and Mrs. Roosevelt 
is second only to that of the President. They enjoy a 
general exemption from returning calls paid them by all 
official families outside the Senate circle. This excep- 
tion is made because the Vice-President, by virtue of his 
office, is President of the Senate and therefore its honor- 
ary social leader. Mrs. Roosevelt will always have the 
place of honor, at the right hand of Mrs. McKinley, 
during White House receptions. Then will come the 
ladies of the Cabinet, in proper order. 

The social status of the Vice-President and his wife 
was annoyingly uncertain before Mr. McKinley’s admin- 
istration. The foreign Ambassadors accredited to 
Washington claimed that they and their wives should 

y first calls to no one except the President. President 

{cKinley has always regarded the Presidency and Vice- 
Presidency as inseparable offices. He gave Mr. Hobart 
precedence over Ambassadors as well as all other high 
officials, and that he will insure Mr. Roosevelt the same 
high social rank is not to be gainsaid. 


en 
Lord Pauncefote Escorts Mrs. McKinley 


HE foreign Ambassadors are now given third rank. 
To one another they give social precedence accord- 
ing to the length of their services and regardless of in- 
dividual title. The Ambassador of longest service — 
at present Lord Pauncefote, the British representative 
—is known as the Dean of the Diplomatic Corps. 
President McKinley escorts Lady Pauncefote to the 
dining-room on the occasion of the State dinner given 
each year at the Executive Mansion in honor of the 
Diplomatic Corps. Lord Pauncefote returns the cour- 
tesy by attending Mrs. McKinley. 
he social ye any | of the Chief Justice is still in dis- 
pute. He is given fourth rank by many high officials ; 
others reckon his standing as below that of the entire 
Diplomatic Corps and Cabinet. Presidents have always 
diplomatically refrained from a final ruling upon the 
case. In the Supreme Court circle the Chief Justice 
takes social precedence and is immediately followed by 
the Associate Justices in the chronological order of their 
appointment. The family of a new Justice owes a first 
call to all of his colleagues older in the service. 

The Secretary of State precedes the foreign Ministers 
and Chargés d’ Affaires of the Diplomatic Corps upon 
all occasions, but gives precedence to Ambassadors. 
There is one occasion, however, when the Ambassadors 
by courtesy throw aside their superior social rank. This 
is when they meet the Secretary of State in any foreign 
embassy or legation. Until England accredited the first 
foreign Ambassador to this country the Secretary of 
State always preceded the entire Diplomatic Corps. 
Foreign Ministers and Chargés d’ Affaires, then the 
highest diplomatic personages sent to us, still transact 
their official business through the Secretary of State. 
Foreign Ambassadors, the personal representatives of 
their sovereigns, negotiate directly with the President. 
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oP 
The Secretary of State’s Many Duties 


T= Secretary of State must be the most cautious and 

best informed, as to official etiquette, of all home 
functionaries. The duties of his office are more cere- 
monious than those of any other. At the New Year 
reception he presents the entire Diplomatic Corps to the 
President. He then returns to his own home and enter- 
tains the corps—with its dukes, marquises, counts, 
viscounts, barons and other nobles—at a magnificent 
luncheon. With great ceremony he will from time to 
time personally introduce to the President all new diplo- 
mats accredited to this country. He reserves one fore- 
noon in each week for the reception at his office of 
Ministers and Chargés d’ Affaires. In the formal lan- 
guage which diplomatic etiquette demands, the Secretary 
of State also attends to the correspondence between the 
President and the emperors, kings, sultans and other 
rulers of foreign States. _When a royal child is born he 
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By John Elfreth Watkins, Jr. 


frames a letter of congratulation to the parent. Whena 
royal personage dies it is he who dispatches this nation’s 
js message of condolence. A clerk in the State 
Department copies these polite missives upon large 
sheets of gilt-edge paper, in a faultless copperplate hand. 
A messenger takes them to the White House for the 
President’s signature. They are then returned to the 
Secretary of State, who seals them with the Great Seal of 
the United States. 

The Envoys, Ministers and Chargés d’ Affaires of 
foreign States rank next. All members of the Cabinet, 
except the Secretary of State, grant them social prece- 
dence and pay them first calls. They form an impor- 
tant part of Washington society. 


bn 
In Case the President Should Die 


HE social rank of each Cabinet officer is reckoned 
according to his standing in the order of succession 
to the Presidency, which is arranged according to the age 
of each executive department. The State Department 
having been the first executive branch of the govern- 
ment created, the Secretary of State is the official and 
social head of the Cabinet and the first of its members to 
succeed to the Presidency, in the event of the death of 
both President and Vice-President. If the President, 
Vice-President and Secretary of State were all to die 
before their successors had been appointed the Secretary 
of the Treasury would become President, because his is 
the second oldest of the executive departments. This 
right to succession then extends to the Secretary of 
War, Attorney-General, Postmaster-General, Secretary 
of the Navy, Secretary of the Interior, and Secretary of 
Agriculture, in the order given. This gradation thus 
indicates the social rank of each Cabinet officer in his 
own circle. 

Upon the Cabinet ladies of the new administration will 
fall the brunt of official hospitality. ‘They will entertain 
more than those of any other circle. Every Wednesday 
in the social season will be known as ‘‘ Cabinet Day,’’ and 
then each Cabinet home may expect a crush from all 
official circles as well as from the general public. 

The wives of the Cabinet officers stand with Mrs. 
McKinley and Mrs. Roosevelt at the President’s four 
New Year receptions, as well as at all other White 
House levees of the kind. Each has the coveted dis- 
tinction of officiating as dinner hostess to the President 
once every year. While Presidents are privileged to 
grace the board of any American home they are seldom 
entertained in Washington, except by their Cabinets or 
Vice-Presidents. The Cabinet dinners to the President 
are given in the order of each Cabinet officer’s social 
rank. During these functions it is sometimes the custom 
to present the Chief Magistrate with some memento of 
the occasion. Once when Secretary Morton thus form- 
ally dined President Cleveland he presented the latter 
with a handsome souvenir chair. 
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Why the Governor of Delaware Comes First 


OVERNORS of States are given social rank after the 
Cabinet and before the members of Congress. At 

a dinner given to a number of Governors he whose State 
was admitted earliest to the Union is given the honor 
seat. The fact that littke Delaware is the oldest State of 
the Union therefore gives her Governor social prece- 
dence over all other State executives who may share 
with him the same official entertainment in Washington. 

The President pro ¢empore of the Senate—a Senator 
elected to preside over that body whenever the Vice- 
President is absent — ranks after the Governors and takes 
his place at the head of the Senate when the Vice- 
President, because of his superior rank, takes his place 
next to the President. From 1792 to 1886 the President 
pro es gad directly followed the Vice-President in the 
order of succession to the Presidency. He was then a 
functionary of high social rank, equal to that now given 
the Secretary of State. The Speaker of the House of 
Representatives is now given social rank below that of 
the entire Senate. Previous to 1886 his social rank was 
far above that of the ‘‘ House circle.’’ Early Speakers 
entertained lavishly, but those of later administrations 
have taken little part in social affairs. 

The many new Representatives elected to the next 
Congress, and their wives, must pay the first call upon 
any of the official families mentioned above with whom 
they may wish to begin social intercourse, as well as at 
the homes of Representatives who have previously 
served in Congress. A complete entrance into 
Washington society therefore means arduous effort on 
the part of the lower Congressional set. It is partly for 
their benefit that the first winter of each Congress is 
regarded as the ‘‘ off season,’’ when society may, with 
propriety, be less active than on the other alternate sea- 
sons. Thus the new Representative and his wife are 
given an opportunity to study their parts before entering 
er into the gayeties of the more brilliant season to 
ollow. 

The Army, Navy and Marine Corps comprise brilliant 
social circles, each of which can be best classified under 
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its respective Cabinet head. Thus the Secretary of 
War, while belonging to the Cabinet circle, is e2-officio 
leader of the army set. The military leader of the 
‘*army set’’ is Lieutenant-General Miles, Likewise, 
the Secretary of the Navy, by virtue of his office, is the 
social head of the Navy and Marine Corps, and Admiral 
Dewey the naval leader. 

The social rank of a General commanding the army, 
were there such an officer, would be immediately below 
that of a Representative. The Admiral commanding the 
navy follows the General. This is because the War 
Department is older than the Navy Department. At 
social functions, where both branches of the service are 
present, the army precedes, because of its superior 
departmental rank. But when Admiral Dewey and 
Lieutenant-General Miles are entertained as individuals 
the former takes precedence. 


éa 
Social Problems of Early Presidents 


SOGAL problems began to present themselves to our 

first President even before he was inaugurated. 
Washington’s code of official etiquette was adopted after 
he had carefully advised with Alexander Hamilton, John 
Adams, James Madison and John Jay. Hamilton’s sug- 
gestions covering these matters are said to have had the 
most weight in his opinions. The Father of his Country 
seldom shook hands with reception guests, but bestowed 
upon each a gracious bow. 

John Adams observed the code adopted by his illus 
trious predecessor, but Jefferson deemed such ceremonies 
to be ‘‘ aristocratic foppery.’’ All persons were to be 
regarded as equal when brought together in society. 
Guests were to take their places in the order of their 
arrival. He held only two receptions a year, one on New 
Year’s Day and the other on the Fourth of July. To 
these everybody was admitted. 

The much-beloved Dolly Madison revived the cere- 
monies of Washington and Adams. Dancing parties at 
the White House were frequent under her social reign, 
which was, however, less formal and strict than those of 
the first two mistresses of the Executive Mansion. The 
rule relieving the first lady of the land from the necessity 
of returning calls was her conception. She also adopted 
the rule that no refreshments should be served at White 
House receptions. 

It is told of Monroe that he once refused to admit, 
to a White House public reception, a near relative who 
happened to be without the apparel deemed suitable 
by the Chief Magistrate. So lavish were the arrange- 
ments for Monroe’s receptions that he expended at 
each a hundred dollars for ‘‘ wax-lights’’ alone! 

Andrew Jackson followed Jefferson’s social example 
to a great extent. There was no ceremony at his State 
dinners, at one of which he sang ‘‘ Auld Lang Syne,’’ 
much to the merriment of all present. No President 
could have been more democratic. 
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Tyler Introduced Chiidren’s Parties 


OHN TYLER is credited with the introduction of chil- 
dren’s parties as a social feature of White House 
entertainment. The wife of James K. Polk was a strict 
churchwoman of the old school who frowned upon 
dancing at Presidential receptions. Since her time this 
form of amusement seems never to have been revived 
within the Executive Mansion. During Buchanan’s 
administration his niece, then Miss Harriet Lane, 
restored much of the old ‘‘ court ceremony,’’ which had 
been gradually on the wane since the younger Adams 
administration. Lincoln respected the necessary funda- 
mentals of the formal etiquette code, but ignored many of 
the ceremonies revived by Buchanan. 

Official society was thunderstruck by the announce- 
ment that President Hayes would eliminate wine from the 
White House menu, upon State as well as private occa- 
sions. This innovation doubtless did more for the cause 
of temperance than any other act performed in America 
before or since. The hospitality of the Hayeses was 
lavish and even extravagant. They revived the custom 
of serving refreshments at receptions, a custom not fol- 
lowed, however, by later Presidents. 

The official order of social precedence had to be 
changed during President Cleveland’s first adminis- 
tration, when the right to succession to the Presidency 
was taken from the President pro tempore and Speaker 
and given to the Cabinet. Another amendment to this 
troublesome code of etiquette was introduced early in 
the second Cleveland administration, when Great Britain, 
Germany, France and Italy elevated their Ministers 
accredited here to the rank ot Ambassadors. Previously 
the social rank of diplomats had been governed by 
their length of service at the nation’s Capital. 


# 
Vice-Presidents Equal Crown Princes 


HE first social incident of President McKinley’s ad- 
ministration was his granting Vice-President Hobart 
»recedence over the Ambassadors. Lord Pauncefote is 
nown to have reported this innovation to his Foreign 
Office, which is said to have thereupon inquired into the 
custom of other countries. It was eventually agreed 
that Mr. Hobart should be regarded as the heir to the 
Presidency and therefore on the same social footing with 
the Crown Princes of European monarchies, whose social 
rank is second only to that of the heads of State, their 
royal parents. 

What similar difficulties may arise during the present 
administration cannot, of course, be foreseen. But it can 
truly be said that official society in Washington is not an 
oyster which one may open at his or her will. 
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A Country House on a Small Place 


By Wilson Eyre, Jr. 


Architect of the Detroit Club House, Detroit; and the Residences of Mr. Stephen Parrish, Windsor, Vermont; Mr. A. J. Drexel, Lansdowne, Pennsylvania, etc. 


THE THIRTEENTH DESIGN IN THE JOURNAL’S NEW SERIES OF MODEL SUBURBAN HOUSES AT MODERATE COST 


view of showing the possibilities of 
a modest place when great care is 
taken to study very carefully the 
surroundings and requirements, 
and to take advantage of every part 
of the ground and situation. 

The approach is to the north. 
This is desirable wherever it is 
possible, because in this way the halls, pantries, etc., 
have the northern exposure, and the living-rooms 
the southern exposure. Guests driving to the front 
entrance do not disturb the privacy of the members 
of the household who may be sitting on the porch 
or strolling in their private garden. 

The dining-room is so arranged that the morning 
sun will come in at the windows. ‘The living-room 
and library will have the sunlight a good part of 
the day. The porch leading from the library will 
be shady during the morning hours, and in the 
afternoon the terrace in front of the large living- 
room will be in shadow. 

The plans explain themselves. The third floor 
will contain two rooms for servants, or even three, if 
necessary, and a place for trunks and lumber. In 
the basement there is, in addition to the cellar, 
room for heaters, coal, etc., and a laundry, the latter 
having an outlet leading up to the kitchen inclosure 
by steps. There are steps leading down to this 
inclosure from the kitchen. 

The materials of the house are stone or brick in 
the lower part where shown, and the main body 
above a rough cast. The roof is in shingle. 


(ara) 


GRASS terrace has been arranged to the south, 
‘ the library, living-room and dining-room open- 
ing on to it. Brick paths skirt the edge of the ter- 
race, which is protected on the outer side by a 
clipped hedge; in the centre is placed an old- 
fashioned sun-dial. 

If the grounds are contracted this terrace can be 
made more important and treated as a formal 


















































garden with additional paths, flower-beds, shrubs 
and seats, and even small trees. If the grounds are 
sufficiently large to allow of it this terrace, treated 
with great simplicity, as shown in the sketch, could 
lead down into a flower garden directly adjoining it, 
and communicating by means of the steps shown. 
This garden would be on the lower level, and 
would, therefore, be seen to great advantage from 
the porch and terrace, both of which are on a 
slightly higher level. 

There is a private entrance, at the front of the 
house, to the kitchen quarters, for servants and 
tradespeople, and, if the width of the lot will per- 
mit of it, there should be a private entrance on the 
west side as well, for the convenience of the occu- 
pants, through an arched gateway in the wall or 
hedge. A path leads from this entrance to the liv- 
ing part of the house and grounds. 

ch 

LL this need not be carried out at once, but by 
using foresight, and taking all the possibilities 
of the site into consideration from the beginning, 
it will be perfectly easy for the owner to avoid some 
of those early mistakes which often prevent the 
carrying out of some very attractive scheme which 

may be presented later. 

The treatment of this problem entails the procur- 
ing of no unusual lot either in the matter of size or 
grades. It necessitates very little depth to the north, 
or approach, only sufficient ground being necessar 
for a driveway to the front door. Most of the dept 
of lot can, therefore, be utilized at the south, where 
it is most needed for the comfort of living purposes. 

A larger piece of ground than is indicated in this 
scheme would add great possibilities to the beauti- 
fying of the house and grounds. 

Although the grounds could be somewhat smaller 
than shown in these plans they should not be much 
smaller, as the character of the house would thereby 
be greatly changed, making it distinctly a city house 
rather than a country or suburban residence, such 
as it is especially intended to be. 
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HREE methods of living usu- 
ally suggest themselves to 
a young married couple: 
boarding, living in a ‘flat,’ 
or having a home of their 
own. And in desirability 
they rank very much in the 
same order, with the first 
named as the least desirable. 
Boarding-houses there must 
always be, and they are un- 
questionably a convenience 
and acomfort to the unattached. But they should have 
no place in the life of a young married couple. It mat- 
ters not how ‘‘ homey’’ may be a particular boarding- 
house, nor how “‘ like one family ’’ the boarders may be. 
Very often the chief discomforts of boarding arise out of 
this ‘‘ like one family’’ atmosphere. The two condi- 
tions, that a young wife begins her married life in idle- 
ness, and that her companionship cannot be of her own 
choosing, are enough to condemn boarding-house life 
for a young married couple. The very absence of a 
sense of personal responsibility bodes ill for the morai 
and mental settling of a young wife’s ideas or character. 
It is always a sad thing when a young woman starts her 
married life with folded hands, and with her days empty. 
That means her life empty. It is good for us to be 
busy; it is unhealthy for us to be idle. Much of the 
discontent and unhappiness that are found among 
women who live in boarding or apartment houses is 
largely due to the fact that they have nothing in their 
lives: they have nothing to do. A busy woman is 
rarely unhappy. She hasn’t the time to be. 
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TARTING housekeeping in a ‘‘ flat’”’ is unsatisfactory 
for the reason that at the end of the year the husband 
has nothing to show for his expenditure except twelve 
rent receipts. He has made some landlord, who didn’t 
need it, richer. And he has made himself and his wife 
poorer. The thought expended by the wife on the care 
of the ‘‘ flat’’ has resulted only in keeping some one’s 
else property in good order. And what have the young 
couple had for their money and effort? Practically, 
unless the ‘‘ flat’’ was unusually located, a series of dark 
closets with holes for windows. They have slept in a 
dark inner room with a window (God save the mark !) 
or two opening into a ‘‘ court,’’ an air-shaft or looking 
against a brick wall. They have dressed, for the major 
part of the year, by artificial light, and they have eaten 
their breakfasts likewise. And for this they have paid 
their good money. The one compensation they have 
had, to their minds, is that they have lived in the city 
and been ‘‘ near things’’; ‘‘ compensations’’ they 
think, but really externals, and unsatisfactory externals 
at that. There is one thing I have always liked about 
the word ‘‘ flat’’: it is honestly expressive of exactly 
the kind of life which it offers and gives. 
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THEY are a wise young man and woman who start out in 

their married life in a home of their own in some 
place where they will have green grass about their house, 
even if it is only a few feet. It makes no difference how 
humble or how modest the house may be. The smallest 
box of a house with a plot of green is a temple of common- 
sense compared to the finest ‘‘ flat’ or ‘* boarding- 
house’’ in the city. If there is anything appropriate in 
this life it is that young people should live somewhere 
where each day they can see their own unfolding lives 
reflected in the unfolding workings of Nature. There 
is no beginning, in the home sense, to a young married 
life so true, so wise, so lasting and so satisfactory as 
that. No life in a city is comparable with that which is 
lived in a small house with green things growing over 
and around it, where God’s pure sunshine bathes and 
sweetens every side of the house during the day, and 
where the surest life-giving odors that God gives to His 
children : the odors of soil and growing things, are blown 
into the house while we sleep. It helps us to live to see 
God in the grass, in the trees and in the smallest flower 
that grows. It teaches a woman the finest and the 
only real lessons in life. And no life, for a young 
husband, is more surely stimulating, in its very repose, 
for the development of what is best and greatest within 
him. When we sleep in God’s pure air in the country 
we drink in the finest stimulant to highest endeavor and 
ripest achievement. The men who do things in America 
are not those who sleep in the cities. 
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| STILE problems come, of course, with one’s own 

home. But without problems in this life we cannot 
develop. The problems of housekeeping are, to a large 
measure at least, in the hands of the home-makers. If a 
young married couple are content to start simply and 
make progress slowly, one-half of their trials will be 
avoided. And this applies with special force to the 
question of furnishing a home. The natural desire of 
almost every young couple is to furnish their home all at 
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once, and where this is done all manner of mistakes are 
made. To stock a house with furniture is not to furnish 
it. Good furnishing, the furnishing that is satisfactory 
and wears well, is a very slow process. The most that 
any young married couple should start with in a home, 
if they are wise, are the absolute essentials and nothing 
more. And these should be bought with care. I wish 
it were in my power to say just the word that would lead 
young people to stop and ponder and see the wisdom of 
buying the best of whatever they do buy. There is 
nothing so cheap as the best; nothing so lasting. It 
makes no difference how limited may be the means at 
one’s command. If you find that you can buy only six 
pieces of furniture, buy them of an honest, substantial 
make, and let the value be entirely in the work and the 
material : not in the ornamentation. 
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TIS one of the saddest sights in our modern life to see a 
young couple, when starting to furnish a home, go out 
with good money and buy bad furniture. It is positively 
nothing short of criminal for cheap department and fur- 
niture stores to be allowed to sell the furniture which is 
being offered to-day in our great cities. Young people 
are attracted to this rubbish because of cheap prices. 
Every stick of the furniture offered at these stores is 
cheaply put together, and by glue and thick coats of 
veneer is made only to sell. It barely gets into the new 
house before it falls apart, and what was thought to be a 
cheap purchase turns out to be a very expensive invest- 
ment. It is strange that folks cannot get it through 
their heads that a bed, a table and two chairs, honestly 
made, are cheaper at sixty dollars than one of those 
fearful concoctions known as ‘* bedroom suits ’’ which 
are sold at forty dollars and eighty-three cents. 
Furniture ‘* suits ’’ of any kind, whether they are parlor, 
dining-room, library or bedroom “ suits,’’ are the most 
expensive things that a young couple can buy, for the 
reason that they invariably contain articles which are of 
no earthly value in a house. Besides that, no young 
wife of any taste will allow a chamber in her house to 
be furnished with articles of furniture that are all of one 
kind. Nothing stamps the badly furnished chamber so 
quickly as a ‘‘ suit’’ of furniture. 
men 
OT long ago I happened to be a witness to a sad 
waste of good money. A young wife and her hus- 
band started to furnish their home. Like many another 
couple, they went blindly at it, going into a department 
store, attracted mainly by what either shone with varnish 
or glistened with onyx, or attracted with brass. The first 
purchase was a ‘‘ set’’ of chamber furniture so highly 
polished with an oak varnish as to make the pine wood 
resemble the real article imitated. It cost ninety dollars, 
and there was not an article of well-made furniture in it. 
The next thing they bought was an ‘‘ onyx”’ table on 
which the brass trimming turned green two months after- 
ward, and the onyx lost all its lustre in even a shorter time. 
There was a ‘‘ parlor suit’’ covered with green and red 
‘** brocade ”’ from which every particle of color faded in 
less than five months, as well as a set of maroon velvet 
portiéres which faded to a salmon pink after they had 
been hung for three months. A couch for which forty 
dollars was paid became almost impossible to sit on 
because the spring in it was of the cheapest make and 
gave out. But it had a wonderful ‘‘ brocade ’’ covering 
— which, of course, wasn’t brocade at all. These young 
people spent, all told, over eight hundred dollars in that 
particular store, and at the end of the first year there 
was not a single piece of the furniture with which they 
were satisfied. Now why is it that so many young people 
must repeat the mistake which this young couple made ? 
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THe bane of modern house-furnishing is that so many 

young people are attracted by what is ‘‘ showy ”’ and 
not by what is simple and good. It is the simple thing 
that wears best ; that lasts longest and pays best for the 
investment every time. But no! It must be the chair, 
the table, the bed, the couch that ‘‘ shows ’’ most for the 
money. Now, the value of an article must be put into 
one of three things : the workmanship, the actual worth 
of the thing itself, or the showy quality. It cannot be in 
all three, unless an exorbitant price is asked for it. 
And even then its purchase is money wasted. A piece 
of furniture is valuable only as it fills its purpose and 
meets its use. It has no right to be showy. It has a 
right to be artistic. And, as I have said before on this 
page, the highest form of art in anything is simplicity. 
The most beautiful table is perfectly plain, is made of a 
good piece of wood and supported on four plain legs. 
There is nothing more beautiful in a table than that, and 
nothing more durable. It is what it pretends to be: a 
table and nothing more. A chair is something on which 
we sit. Therefore it should be comfortable first of all. 
Everything should be secondary to its comfortable lines. 
If it is well made it will be simple. Therefore it will be 
artistic. Every dollar spent on an ornate chair is a dollar 
wasted. See, for example, the little gilt chairs we meet 
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in so many houses. Is there anything more foolish? I 
ask. There is not a vestige of artistic taste about them, 
in the first place. Therefore they are not what they are 
sold for. To sit on them, with the least suggestion of 
comfort, is impossible. Therefore, what possible pur- 
pose do they serve? They do not ornament a room ; 
indeed, they disfigure any room in which they are placed. 
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Wy IS by littering up their homes with such useless trash 
that women complicate housekeeping and wear them- 
selves out. Itis awaste of money to buy such stuff, and 
it is a waste of good time and effort to take care of it. 
Not one point is served or gained in such furnishing, and 
a young wife starts woefully wrong when she begins her 
house-furnishing in this way. She is simply laying up 
after-regrets and trouble for herself, for she will soon 
outgrow the trivial and tawdry and begin to seek the 
simple and artistic. Therefore she will be a wise young 
woman if she starts with the simple and furnishes her 
home slowly and without regard to what her friends and 
neighbors may say. Her home should in every respect 
be the expression of herself and her husband: not of the 
furniture salesman. It matters not what a salesman may 
say of a piece of furniture. He is there to sell the wares 
of his house, and it is for him to make his customers buy 
ifhecan. It does not follow that he has any taste. And 
even if he has, taste is an individual thing. It is your 
taste that should govern your purchases of what shall go 
into your home. If you do not feel sure of yourself, 
wait; don’t buy. Take time to think: to know your 
own tastes. But don’t be pressed or shamed into buying 
something which at the very moment of buying you are 
more certain is wrong than right. I emphasize this 
point because there are too many homes furnished by 
salesmen of neither taste nor discrimination who, with 
glib tongues, have a way of effecting sales to women 
‘vho have not the strength of their own convictions. 
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TIS easy to avoid all this if the young wife will only be 
patient, and not get the foolish notion into her head 
that her home mus? be furnished. Even with the utmost 
care, mistakes will occur. Calculate, then, the result of 
haste. What matters it if your home is only partly fur- 
nished for the first two or three years? Far better so 
than poorly furnished in a year. What young people 
need is courage in this matter: the courage that they 
will be themselves, that they w7// furnish their own 
homes regardless of the wiles of salesmen or the advice 
of their friends. It is our friends — so-called —that do 
the most harm with their questionings and wonderings 
as to when our house is going to be furnished, and why 
this, and why that delay! Young people must strive to 
be proof against this sort of thing. It is perfectly natu- 
ral, of course, that a young bride should wish to have 
her new home ready as quickly as possible to receive 
her friends. But grave dangers lurk in this desire. We 
are too fearful lest some one may say that our new 
home looks ‘‘ bare ’’ for the first year or two. Suppose 
it does? It isn’t as pleasant to the eye, of course, as a 
well-rounded scheme all carried out. But folks who 
have really well-rounded schemes of harmonious fur- 
nishing in their homes did not reach them the first year. 
We are too often apt to judge of the completed stage : 
forgetting the time and thought which were required to 
reach that point of completion which we see. Common- 
sense people know that the best-furnished homes are 
invariably those where progress has been made slowly : 
where time has been allowed for observation and for 
‘* picking up ”’ just the right bit of furniture for the right 
place. A well-furnished home is the result of growth, 
and that means patience and time. 


[= simpler the start, in short, and the slower the prog- 

ress, the surer will be the results. Take time ; exer- 
cise judgment and your own taste, and have patience. 
Buy one article at a time. Let every article you put into 
your house represent yourself and have some associa- 
tion, some significance, to you. Whatever you buy let 
it be the best you can afford, and let it be simple and 
of honest make. Remember that a simple piece of fur- 
niture is the easiest to take care of and the most comfort- 
able and satisfactory. It is the fancy things in our 
homes, the useless, the trivial, the ornate, that make 
housekeeping a burden. The fewer things we have of 
this sort, the more artistic will be our homes, the fewer 
our needless worries, and the more time we shall have 
to broaden our lives. It is a sad thing, a fatal mis- 
take, when a woman allows herself to become a slave 
to her bric-a-brac and the useless things in her home. 
When she sacrifices her time to these immaterial things 
she grows old before her time: her interests become 
narrowed and her home becomes ugly and unattractive. 


oe 
HERE is no surer beginning for a home than simple 


furnishing. In simplicity lie safety, reason and art. 
There is nothing finer nor higher. It is supreme. 
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q UPPORT of the church is not a 
subject to be brushed one side 
with a wave of the hand, as 
Podsnap vanquished his oppo- 
nents, nor one to be dismissed 
with a joke as to the stupidity 
R of the preacher. It is one of 
N the questions which necessarily 
W confronts every man. Like the ques- 
tions, Shall I be a good citizen? Shall 
C I be a good son or husband? so the 
question, Shall I be a good church- 
man? cannot be blinked out of sight. The 
church is as much a permanent institution 
in the world as the State or the family. To 
be indifferent to it is as unreasonable as to 
ignore one’s obligations to his country or to 
his mother. I am not speaking now of any 
sect or any denomination. I am not arguing 
as a Protestant, a Catholic or a Jew. There 
is some church that stands before every man 
who thinks as /He church, whether it is the 
great cathedral with vaulted aisles and 
solemn cloisters, or the little pine board 
meeting-house among the 1 ills. 


AP 
Churches are Treasure- Houses 


HE church, too, is more to every man than 
the meeting-house, whether it be of hewn 
stone or unhewn logs. It is the treasure- 
house of noble traditions, of high ideals, of 
great memories. It is the dwelling-place of 
uplifting aspirations and ennobling hopes. 
It is made holy by the worship of innumera- 
ble multitudes. 
Over the door of the great Buddhist temple 
at Kamakura, Japan, is this inscription said to 
have been placed there by Sir Edwin Arnold: 


“Stranger, whosoever thou art and what- 
soever thy creed, when thou enterest this 
sanctuary, remember thou treadest upon 
ground hallowed by the worship of ages. 
rhis is the temple of Buddha and should be 
entered with reverence.”’ 


I always take off my hat in a heathen 
temple as well as in a Christian church, for 
it, too, has been hallowed by the worship of 
devout hearts. 

The church should receive the support of 
every worthy young man because of the 
ideals for which it stands as well as for what 
it actually is. ‘‘ Let us raise a standard,’’ 
said George Washington, ‘‘ to which the wise 
and honest can repair. The event is in the 
hand of God.’’?’ This noble sentiment is 
thought worthy of enduring record on the 
great memorial arch in New York City which 
commemorates the one hundredth anniver 
sary of President Washington’s inauguration. 
The government which Washington estab 
lished has come short of his ideals, but it 
has a standard of liberty and righteousness 
which has attracted the wise and honest for 
more than a hundred years. 
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What if it Does Fall Short of its Ideal 


HE church may often fall short of its 
ideals, but it, too, has raised a standard 
of pure living, of charity, of heroism, of leve 
which has attracted the wise and honest in 
all the ages. Where else do we find such a 
standard? Certainly not in politics, which 
is proverbially shifty and shallow; certainly 
not in business, for the first principle of com 
petition, which is said to be the life of trade, 
is to look out for number one. Certainly not 
in society as at present constituted. One 
would be relegated to the ranks of the funny 
paragrapher who should seriously argue for 
its high ideals. 

But here is an organization that calls itself 
the church that says boldly: ‘‘ My ideal is to 
minister, not to be ministered unto; my aim 
is to comfort the sorrowful, to feed the 
hungry, to visit the prisoner, to minister to the 
sick.’’ Here is a society of men that says: 
‘“My purpose is to lift up the world and 
make it a better place for every man, woman 
and child.’’ This standard itself, unless it 
is a sham and a decoy, ought to attract every 
generous young man. 

But perhaps my reader will say: ‘‘ What 
is the use of having a standard if the army 
does not rally around it? What does an 
ideal count for if it is never realized? It is 
all very well to talk of noble purposes, but I 
want to see them materialize. As an actual 
fact, the church is divided and sordid. It 
bids for a mountebank in the pulpit and a 
millionaire inthe pew. It welcomes the man 
with the gold ring and tells the tramp to 
stand outside. It quarrels with its neighbors 
over a petty matter of doctrine or polity and 
Strives to build itself up at the expense of 
Its rivals. It crowds itself in where it is 
not needed, and starves its preacher, and dis- 
graces its Master with its unworthy jealousies. 
Its ideal may be all right, but I am more 
concerned with actual facts. I take things 
as I find them,’’ 


Founder of the Young People’s Society of 
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No Other Such Force in the World 
WELL I will accept your chosen ground, 
my friend, and venture to say that with 
all its catalogue of faults there is to-day no 
such uplifting, regenerating force in the world 
as the church. The American Republic has 
fallen short of Washington’s ideal, and of the 
ideal of many a lesser patriot, but to it wise 
and honest men have repaired, and will 
repair, because its best men are seeking to 
make its ideal real. Soit is with the church. 
With tenfold emphasis it can be said. The 
best men are striving to realize its highest 
ideal. When they have fully succeeded there 
will be no need of the church, for the millen- 
nium will have come. But even to-day, far 
off as the millennium seems, what good 
cause does not appeal to the church? A hos- 
pitai is to be built or supported. A church 
collection is the first thing suggested. A 
needy family isto be relieved. In nine cases 
out of ten it is the church visitor who investi- 
gates the case and brings succor. India calls 
aloud for aid for her famine-stricken millions. 
It is the church that largely gives voice to the 
call of the church people who respond to it. 
Armenia spreads out her poor, gaunt hands 
for help. It is through the churches that 
people see the piteous gesture and send help 
for at least some of her homeless orphans. 
Vast continents like Africa are in intellectual 
and spiritual darkness—‘‘ darkness that 
might be felt.’’ The church first realizes 
this darkness, appreciates its horror, and 
sends men like Livingstone, and Moffat, and 
Paton, and thousands of other true men and 
women with their torches to enlighten it. 
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Churches Need the Young Men 


OW the church that does all this is no auto 
matic machine wound up and set going 
to do its work through all the ages. It has no 
corporate life aside from the men and women 
who compose its membership. The church is 
a body of like-minded people banded together 
for service. It is powerful and efficient in 
exact proportion to the power and efficiency 
of its individual members. It needs every 
earnest young man. It can use to advantage 
every ounce of his strength. If a generous 
man saw an overloaded horse straining up a 
hill that was too much for it he would be 
moved to put his shoulder to the wheel. Here 
is an institution that stands for every good 
cause; an organization that is struggling up 
the Hill Difficulty because it has the burdens 
of humanity upon its shoulders. It asks the 
aid of all in carrying these burdens, and its 
strongest argument and appeal is that it 
needs help. 

It isa fairand honest question which every 
honest man will be willing to face, ‘‘ What 
am I doing to keep the church alive and make 
it more effective?’’ What if the church is 
imperfect? The narrower the church the 
more he is needed to broaden it. The less 
charity it has the more it needs the increment 
of the charity he will bring. Where else 
will he go to do the work that the world 
desperately needs to have done? There is no 
society, no lodge, no cult that pretends to do 
for the world what the church is doing. 
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Many Men Do Not Support the Church 


FEW months ago I spent a night in the 
monastery on the great St. Bernard Pass, 
high up among the clouds. A good room, an 
excellent bed, and a yenerous dinner and 
breakfast were given to all wayfarers, and 
nearly a hundred travelers passed that night 
upon the mountain’s top in this hospitable 
monastery. No charge was made for the 
good cheer, but every one put into a strong 
box in the chapel whatever he pleased. I 
was told—to the shame of human nature be 
it said —that very few travelers put into the 
box as much as they would pay for accommo 
dations of the same grade at a hotel, and that 
the contributions in the course of a year do 
not nearly pay for the cost of the raw ma 
terial used in feeding the guests. 

So it is with many men who receive all the 
benefits a church can bestow in a well- 
ordered community, and never pay a penny 
toward its support, nor lift a finger to carry 
on its work. Every needy man, woman and 
child in the remotest corner of the world; 
every cripple in a hospital at home; every 
orphan and outcast who might or would be 
helped if the church had more power and 
wealth at its disposal, every good cause that 
needs assistance, every wrong that needs 
resistance, appeals to the young man to throw 
in his lot with the church to make it nobler, 
purer, more efficient in righting this old 
world’s wrongs and hastening the coming of 
the better day. 

If the church needs the young man for the 
world’s sake the young man no less needs the 
church for his own sake. The national flag 
of Korea represents two intertwined figures 
of red and blue or a white background. 








The initiated say that these figures represent 
the principles of good and evil, of light and 
darkness, in their interminable struggle for 
the mastery, each trying to swallow and 
destroy the other. Such a flag might be the 
personal ensign of every young man, for such 
a conflict is always going on within. The 


church with all its defects is his great ally in | 


this fight, for its ideals, its precepts, its influ- 
ence are all on the side of light and right. 
The man who forsakes the church deliber- 
ately forsakes his best ally. 
a 
What the Church Does for Men 


T IS worth while, too, to consider the com- 
pany to which the church introduces the 
young man as he enters its service. The 
church of his choice may worship in a very 
modest, shabby little edifice, but it contains 
in itself the suggestion of the greatest ideas, 


and may arouse within him all the most 
exalted aspirations that reared Cologne 
Cathedral or Westminster. Abbey. The 


noblest poetry in stone and mortar has been 
lavished upon the church. 
masterpieces of painting and sculpture have 
been inspired by the church, and wrought to 
adorn the church. The young man who 
abandons the church voluntarily cuts himself 
off from the most exalted thoughts that can 
enter the human heart. He puts himself out 
of the company of Raphael, and Rubens, and 
Thorwaldsen when he might live in the 
atmosphere that made them great. 

At the very threshold of the church, before 
he enters its doors, he is met by the world’s 
great architects who have lavished their best 
genius upon spire and buttress, cornice and 
architrave, not upon his church building, per- 
haps, but men inspired by the great ideas 
that have built his church and every other 
church. If Michael Angelo, and_ Sir 
Christopher Wren, and Inigo Jones welcome 
him at the door, Mendelssohn, and 
Beethoven, and Bach greet him as he enters. 
The organ may be spavined and wind-galled. 
The choir may be an aggregation of tuneless 
tyros, but if the young man has brought any 
worshipful music in his soul into the church 
the same uplifting sentiments that inspired 
the “‘ Messiah’”’ and ‘‘ Elijah’’ will sweep the 
chords of his heart as the organist touches the 
keys, or as the choir clears its collective 
throat and sings ‘‘ Old Hundred."’ 

“A 


He Will Find Himself in Good Company 


B' JT the church-going young man finds even 
better company within the church than 
Mendelssohn, and Bach, and Charles Wesley, 
and Ray Palmer. He comes near to David, 
and Isaiah, and to Jesus 
will repeat the most beautiful lyric that 
was ever sung when he joins in the twenty- 
third Psalm. If the minister turns to the book 
of Job he will hear read the greatest tragedy 
of history, a tragedy which propounds and 
answers the question, ‘* Why men suffer ?’’ 

If the morning lesson should be from 
Jeremiah, lugubrious and pessimistic as this 
prophet is popularly supposed to be, the 
young man would perhaps be surprised to 
find that he was listening to a young man of 


The greatest | 





etched bowls. 


Christ. He | 


his own age, whose whole burden was the | 


very lesson of patriotism and good citizenship 
which we need to learn to-day in our boss- 
ridden cities. He would be surprised to find 
that this same Jeremiah was a brilliant and 
racy writer, who had uttered many phrases 
that are still current coin. Jeremiah it was 
who originated the simile of the “‘ Ethiopian’s 
skin’? and the ‘‘leopard’s spots’’; who 
wrote, ‘‘ The fathers have eaten sour grapes 
and the children’s teeth are set on edge’’; 
who spoke of those who cry “‘ Peace, peace; 
when there is no peace.’’ 

If again the minister turns to the New 
Testament our churchgoer will hear perhaps 
from the world’s greatest philosopher-—a 
man named Paul, who was once called Saul 

or, best of all, from Him of whom it was 
said, ‘‘ Never man spake like this man.’’ 

oe 
Men Who Have Supported the Church 
HETHER the minister is eloquent or 
dull, breezy or prosy, learned or shal- 
low, is a secondary matter. Thechurch intro- 
duces a young man to the best men in all the 





ages, the best poets, painters, singers and | 


thinkers. Here, too, ranged on the side of 
the church are the martyrs and the heroes, 
from Stephen to the last brave missionary 
who perished at Pao Ting Fu. To the 
church their allegiance has been given. For 
her support they have lived. For her glory 
and honor they have died. Their lives appeal 
to every noble sentiment in every generous 
heart. To them, too, the church introduces 
its adherents and inscribes their names if they 


are worthy on the same heroic page. To | 


get into such company, to breathe such an 
atmosphere, is indeed worth while. 
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When next you are out shop- 
ping, ask your dealer to show you 


Colgate & Co.'s 


Handkerchief Extracts, Cashmere 
Bouquet, La France Rose, Monad 
Violet, Italian Violets and Caprice, 
in } oz., J oz. and 2 oz. bottles (one 
of these perfumes is sure to please 
you); our Violet Toilet Water 
with sprinklers, tastefully covered 
with baudruche (an entirely new 
idea, just out); our latest, 


PEAU D’ESPAGNE SACHET 


which fills a long-felt want for 
a sachet powder of exceptional 
strength and fragrance. It can be 
had in envelopes and by the ounce. 

Put our Fine Soaps and Per- 
fumes on your shopping list. Our 
large business, both at home and 
abroad, has been secured by fur- 
nishing superior quality at reason- 
able prices. 

We were established in 1806, 

and received the 








BABY SPOONS 


CUPID PATTERN 


This Sterling Silver Novelty is the only spoon which a young 
child can firmly and comfortably grasp. 
The etchings in- 
clude over 60 subjects, many 
of them chosen from the most 
familiar and delightful Nursery 
Rhymes and Pictures. 


Made with plain or 









For sale by 

all Jewelers, 
Iffustra- 
tions 
Free. 


(Cut Full Size) 


TRADE MARK 


4. (1B & 


REED & BARTON, Silversmiths 


Makers of the Highest-Grade Sterling Silver 
Holiday and Wedding Gifts, Prize Cups, etc. 


41 Union Square } 103 State Street 
6 Maiden Lane { New York Chicago 


Address All Communications : 


REED & BARTON, Taunton, Mass. 


(Cut Full Size) 











TO GIRLS 


By Heloise Edwina Hersey 


An important and valuable series of letters to 
girls about their Education, about Social Rela- 
tions, and about Personal Conduct. A book that 
every girl and every mother of girls should not 
fail to read at once. 
At all book stores, 
Or send $1.00 to the publishers: 


SMALL, MAYNARD & CO.,71 Pierce Bidg., Boston 
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E HAVE 

seen how 
the educa- 
tional problem 
centres in the 
fact of irreg- 
ular develop- 
ment, the law 
of action and 
reaction ap- 
plying to every 
phase of the 
unfolding of 
personality, 
and causing the whole process of growth to 
break up into certain more or less clearly 
marked periods, each of which must be 
treated according to its own problems and 
character. Each of these periods is unique, 
but of them all the most important, present- 
ing a revolution so farreaching as to be a ver- 
itable cataclysm, accomplished often only 
with great loss and suffering, is the period 
of transition from childhood to manhood and 
womanhood. Nowhere, and at no time, is 
the educational problem more difficult than 
in dealing with this period in a child’s life. 
It is easy, through carelessness or wrong 
treatment, to suppress growth, develop over- 
self-consciousness, or even more positively to 
injure the unfolding life. 

If in the earliest years of chiidhood the 
great educational need is to learn to leave 
children wisely alone, in healthy conditions, 
that there may be the quiet establishing of the 
physical basis of life, the need here is to bring 
to bear upon the individual just the particular 
range of influences which may call out and 
guide the personal spirit in the time of its 
supreme revolution. As the educational 
problem is at no other time so distinctly pos- 
itive as here, so here are the greatest oppor- 
tunities for either good or evil influences. 
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yp 
When the Mental Revolution Begins 


HE physical changes in the period of 
youthful reaction are well known, and 
somewhat definitely limited in time, and it is 
not upon these that I intend to dwell. The 
changes in the body and in the voice, the 
growth of new functions and organs, are 
obvious among many physical expressions 
of the great transformation that is taking 
place. But what is not so well recognized is 
that the mental and moral revolution, so sub- 
tle that it is difficult to understand, is more 
deeply significant even than the physical. 

Nor isthe psychical revolution so definitely 
limited in time as the physical. Beginning 
sometimes as early as the ninth or tenth year, 
it may be so retarded that only long after the 
period of youth has passed do influences act 
to develop certain characteristic phases of the 
transition period. Indeed, during maturity 
later waves of the same movement may come, 
as the strong swell inthe ocean may continue 
for days after its breast has been troubled by 
the storm. 

For instance, the Autobiography of John 
Stuart Mill presents the record of an educa- 
tion which forced a precocious maturity in one 
direction, while retarding for many years the 
other changes which should appear in early 
youth. As he tells the story, Mill was the 
victim of an unexcelled formal education. 
His father gave himself to the lad’s training, 
teaching him an amazing range of studies, 
walking with him daily and compelling him 
to reproduce all that had been learned since 
the preceding day. Thus while a mere child 
Mill had been trained in several severe lan- 
guages, mathematics, formal logic, psychol- 
ogy and rational history. On the other hand, 
no atmosphere of love surrounded him. 


bo 
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As a Child John Stuart Mill was a Prig 


bes result was that in the period of transi- 

tion Mill became an unparalleled think- 
ing machine, and apparently an insufferable 
intellectual prig—the kind of young person 
who forces his dogmatic opinions into the 
foreground, is ever ready to correct his elders 
in statements of fact and in reasoning, thinks 
correctly and scorns all emotion— in fact, a 
type as remote from the healthy, unspoiled 
young boy or girl as can be imagined. And 
yet it was not the youth’s fault. Indeed his 
recovery in large measure from the stultifying 
effect of his education is an evidence of an 
altogether unusual range of human possibil- 
ity. He had the good fortune and good sense 
to fall deeply in love early in his twenties, 
and that healthy human experience became 
his best schoolmaster, and opened to him a 
range of relation to poetry and art. Yet he 
never entirely recovered from the hampering 
influences of his one-sided training. 

It is, however, in the years that exhibit the 
physical changes that the mental and moral 
revolution centres, and it is then that the 
type of personality is usually moulded and 
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On the Education 
of a Child from 


to Eighteen 

















established for good or evil. As the majority 
of children who do not live to maturity die 
before the end of the second or third year, so 
the greater number of those who fail morally 
usually have the evil tendencies developed in 
the period of youthful reaction. It is then 
that criminals are made. Those who pass 
through that epoch without the appearance of 
criminal characteristics seldom show them 
later. Similarly it is in this period that 
forces building the moral life can achieve 
most. Clearly this is the great epoch in 
the development of spiritual personality, 
and it is of supreme importance that parents 
and teachers should clearly understand the 
changes that take place. 

Varied and complex as are these changes 
they fall into certain definite classes. Of 
these, the most important concerns the atti 
tude of the individual toward himself. He 
becomes conscious of his own personality now 
clearly for the first time; and this dawn of 
self-consciousness is in a very true sense the 
higher birth of the individual soul. The 
sweet spontaneity expressing the unconscious 
life of childhood now passes away, and in its 
place there develops a type of action for the 
time being far less pleasing but involving a 
world of new and significant possibilities. 
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As the Child Becomes Self-Conscious 

HE very awkwardness to which I have 

already referred is itself an expression of 

the new attitude. The simple play of the 
physical members becomes now conscious 
effort to use the body for definite purposes, 
the sweet prattle of childhood gives way to 
the serious and unsuccessful effort to formu- 
late and express definite thought, the con- 
scious plucking of the fruit of the tree of 
knowledge replaces the unconscious drinking 
of the still-flowing waters of life. 

As with action and thought, so with feeling. 
Emotions are no longer simply felt and 
expressed, but are passed through the analyz 
ing and reflecting spectrum of consciousness. 
Hence the range of budding sentiments and 
annoying sentimentality in children from ten 
to fifteen years of age. The child likes to 
nurse ailments that attract sympathy, to 
dream over romantic situations, and to fancy 
slights on the part of others. 

This shows affirmatively in the new sense of 
the chasm separating the individual from all 
the rest of the universe. It is true eachof us 
is so isolated; and the more deeply we live 
the more we are conscious of it. It is in the 
period of awakening that children first become 
clearly conscious of this loneliness, and it 
brings a strange terror. Without careful 
attention and an effort to recall our own early 
experiences we often fail to appreciate how 
much children suffer at such times. 

op 
Changes that are Sure to Come 

HIS awakening of a new attitude toward 
one’s self is accompanied, in the period 
of youthful reaction, by a wealth of correl- 
ative changes inthe attitude of the individual 
toward others. Not only is there the sense of 
loneliness, but also a definite withdrawal 
from those lives in close external contact with 
which the child has been living. There 
dawns now that consciousness of the mystery 
of personality that makes other persons sacred 
and raises a kind of spiritual wail between 
one and all others. Perhaps this is most 
clearly shown in the awakening of the sex 
instincts and the resulting recognition of the 
mystery of sex. We all know the innocent 
familiarity of young children. But this is no 
longer possible. If the familiarity continues, 
as in some abnormal children, it ceases to be 
innocent. But in all unspoiled children the 
dawn of sex life raises an impassable barrier 
between boy and girl. Each becomes con- 
scious of asacred mystery shrouding the other 
life. Fascinating as the mystery is, it is 
impossible to touch it with careless hands or 

rudely draw the veil. 

The same withdrawal is evident over the 
whole range of personal relations. The easy 
confidences formerly given to the father or 
mother are now far more difficult for the 
child. Indeed, except with the rare wise 
parents who are companions of their children, 
it is common for these confidences to be com- 
pletely discontinued, and for the child to shut 
himself away from those nearest him into the 
solitude of his own inner life. His conscious- 
ness of his own personality makes the dawning 
ideas he seeks to grasp seem so peculiarly his 
own that he feels no one could understand 
them and instinctively guards them from 
anticipated misappreciation. With friends 
and acquaintances of every grade it is the 
same. A spiritual wall is raised separating 
him from all; he withdraws from the child- 
like contiguity with others into the new and 
absorbingly interesting world of his own 
awakening personality. 


SECOND ARTICLE: 
When a Child 
First Awakens to 


or Womanhood 


Manhood 














Children Respond Quickly to Love 

ET with this withdrawal are new possibili 

ties of union; for the capacity for active 
love is in exact proportion to the awakening 
of personality. Little children love, but ina 
different way from that in which we love. 
Nothing is more sweet than the baby’s smile 
that answers our smile, the cooing murmurs 
that respond to our love. Yet this is, after 
all, echo and answer rather than conscious 
and active love. Indeed the discovery of this 
often gives us pain. What parent, leaving 
his child for the day or the week, has not felt 
the bitterness that comes from realizing how 
little it would pain the child should one not 
return? Some daysof calling the dear sylla- 
bles to which the departed ear is silent, per- 
haps a dumb consciousness of sunlight gone; 
but the days wear by, and the child plays as 
happily as if the heart that agonized for him 
had not ceased to beat, as if the step that so 
often came with such eagerness and the voice 
that called to waken his answering smile had 
not passed for evermore. 

It is bitter, and yet it is Nature’s kind pro- 
tection to the little child. Were it not for 
this the tender heart would be broken and the 
sunny life darkened ere the day were fully 
dawned. Children lie immersed in the warm 
atmosphere of affection; they respond to love 
as flowers open to the sunshine. If the sky 
is darkened the petals close and wait. 

But during the period of youthful reaction 
this unconscious relation passes utterly. 
Henceforth for the individual is all the glori- 
ously terrible heritage of joy and pain. For 
the power to love actively must ever involve 
both extremes of possible experience. 
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When the Child Becomes Responsive 

T IS everywhere true that these opposite 

potentialities of life come together. It is 

this that leads the pessimist to react against 
life. His cry is ever that more sensitiveness 
is more pain, that wisdom occasions sorrow, 
and all development opens the way to greater 
suffering. And he is right, except that he has 
expressed but half the truth. Were the end 
of life to be comfortable, all knowledge, love, 
culture would be a hopeless mistake. But 
the end of life is vastly higher than comfort- 
ableness. He who is insensitive to music is 
not pained with the discords that pass as 
music, nor does he know the ecstasy of being 
lifted and swept by some great creation of 
musical harmony. He whose eye is not 
trained to color and form is not insulted by 
the clothes we wear, the stuff we put within 
our houses, nor the colors we put upon them; 
nor does he know the joy of dreaming in the 
garden of spring with Botticelli, or tracing 
every strangest expression of the mystery of 
life with Leonardo. So the awakening of 
personality lifts us away from the uncon- 
scious receptivity and responsiveness of child- 
hood, gives us the power to love actively and 
enter consciously into the higher union with 
other lives, and opens the door to dim vistas of 
pain that stretch away under the leaden sky. 

It is Michael Angelo, in his ‘‘ Creation of 
Adam,”’ who has best interpreted this awak- 
ening of the conscious soul, which comes nor- 
mally in the period of transition. As one 
looks into the face of Adam one realizes that 
a moment before the figure was limp and life- 
less—the dust of the earth. God’s finger 
touches the finger of Adam and he becomes 
a living soul. But what expression in the 
splendid relaxed body, in the stretched-out 
arm, and above all, in the face! Wonder, 
awe, pain, a kind of dim sense of the world of 
suffering and joy, and love and despair, that 
reaches away and away to the end of time. 
Yes, the wonderful, strange, terrible inherit- 
ance of humanity —this is given him, and he 
must rise to meet it and touch its last deep. 
‘l'wice are we born: once to the physical exist- 
ence, and then in the period of awakening 
personality to the mystery of the soul. 
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The Significant Mark of Humanity 


HE older philosophers were right in re- 
garding self-consciousness as the pecul- 
iarly significant mark of humanity. To come 
to consciousness of one’s self and of one’s 
relation to the spiritual universe is to become 
alive in the truest sense. 

Thus the period of youthful reaction is the 
time of creation of the independent personal 
life. Out of the natural, relatively non- 
moral, existence of the child the individual is 
born into the world where all the height of 
spiritual achievement and all the depth of 
moral failure become the possibility of his 
life, and every choice is pregnant with vast 
results for all that lies beyond. 
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In his next article, in the December JOURNAL, Pro- 
fessor Griggs will write of that most interesting period 


‘When a Child Awakens to His First Ideals”’ 
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Portable 


B POOL AND 


Billiard Table 


$1522 1 $2729 
Sizes, 2'2 x 5 and 3x 6 feet 
Weight, 28 and 39 pounds 


kor Billiards, Pool, ‘Ten-Pins, Balletto, etc.- 








set on any home table and quickly adjusted, or 
on our folding table frame —easily placed out 
of the way in closet or hall—strongly made, 
can never warp, richly finished in red birch or 
mahogany, best green broadcloth cover, patent 
indestructible cushions, finest quality balls and 
cues. 40 implements /ree. Widely used by 
Clergymen and Y. M. C. Associations — pro- 
vides mental and physical recreation — no other 
such fascinating home entertainment for your 
family and friends, 

Bradstreet rating. 


Sent on trial, See our 


Write for address of local agents. 
Description and colored plates free. 


E. T. BURROWES CO. 
19 Free Street, Portland, Me. 


New York Salesrooms, 277 Broadway 


Also LARGEST MANUFACTURERS FINE WIKE 
INSECT SCREENS, Write for Screen Catalog F. 








No. 1006 Silk Golf Caddie 
Bag with 3 silver stick 
pins, .. ++ 06 « 

No. 310 Silver Knife, 2 
blades, 80c; 3 blades, 
$1.00; 4 blades, $1.50 

On receipt of money, postoffice order 
or stamps, will send articles ordered 
at our risk and expense. If not satisfactory, will refund 
amount paid. Our catalogue for the fall of 1901 now ready. 
Will mail to you on receipt of your address. 
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Wn. Kendrick’s Sons, Jewelers and Silversmiths, 
335 Fourth Avenue, Louisville, Ky. 











Hand Carved | 


are ¢he thing for style, wear and appropriate- 


ness. Nothing to compare with that rich hand- 
carved appearance distinctive of our goods. 


Native Mexicans do the hand carving and 
only the best-grade leather used. 


If your local dealer does not 
have our goods, Chatelaine Bags, 
Pocket Books, Card Cases and 
Leather Novelties, write to-day 
for 60-page illustrated cata- 
logue. It’s free, and gives many 
Xmas gift suggestions. 


MEXICAN ART LEATHER COMPANY 
| Department F, Wabash, Indiana 


FAMILY TREE Unique design on fine heavy paper, 
| 18 x 23 inches; branch for every ances- 
tor, six generations; universally adaptable. By registered mail 


| with illustrated circular, $1. Attractive terms to agents. 
A. (. PERKINS, 408 Rhode Island Avenue, Washington, D. C. 
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Christmas Gifts that Cost but Little 


ILLUSTRATIONS FROM ORIGINAL DESIGNS 





belongings, 
whose affection we prize. 


sequently of value, to the persons to whom they are given. 


ANY dainty and artistic little Christmas gifts, that involve no great 
expenditure of time or money, may be fashioned from the little 
pieces of silk, satin and linen that accumulate in every woman’s 
A gift is doubly dear if made by the loving hands of one 
The Christmas gifts illustrated on this page 
may be easily duplicated, and any of them will prove of use, and con- 
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A NEW IDEA 


Quite a unique present for 
a girl would be a pair of 
gloves marked with a 
monogram as illustrated. 


CASE FOR PROTECTING COLLARS 


days of high stock collars. 


























LINEN NEEDLE-BOOK 


Needle-book made of white lin- 
en and embroidered with dai 
sies. The covers are held to 
gether with white satin ribbon. 


USEFUL HAIR AND HAT PIN BOX 


Semi-circular box of red cedar arranged for various-sized hairpins 
and hatpins. The edge of the box is covered with cretonne 
and finished with gold braid. The cardboard lid is covered with 
figured pink cretonne and lined with silk, 





























A FOLDING WASTE-BASKET 


Made of heavy pasteboard, covered with 
cretonne, and held together with bows of 
satin ribbon, Can be folded so as to lie 
perfectly flat in a trunk. 


NEW STYLE OF TRIMMING 


Spray of flowers cut from cretonne and 
arranged on silk by couching with gold 
thread very closely on the edge to prevent 
any fraying. 





























IN YELLOW AND WHITE 
Needle-book made of white linen embroid 
ered with a design in yellow silk. The 
leaves are of flannel, and the covers are tied 
together with yellow satin ribbon, 


FOR A NEW BABY 


Made of pale blue silk padded and lined 
with flannel and filled with safety-pins of 
different sizes. Bound around the edges 
and finished with ties of satin ribbon. 


The case illustrated above is made of a dainty piece of brocade and lined with 
white satin. The ties and loops are of white satin ribbon. It is intended to hold 
the little protection collars which form a part of every woman's toilette in these 











BABY'S STOCKING 
A Christmas stocking 
made of white and red 
Canton flannel, trimmed 
with small brass bells. 
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Useful Articles 


In Solid Gold and Sterling Silver 
for Christmas Gifts 


‘By Mai 





We are the largest 
dealers in the 
United States in 


Solid Gold and Sterling Silver by mail. 
Our catalogue gives you a choice of over 
five thousand articles which we send pre- 
paid to your address on receipt of price. 
We guarantee safe delivery and refund 
money willingly should an article fail to 
please. 








We make a specialty of 


Sterling Silver Toilet Ware 


of the highest grade only, and our cat- 
alogue contains illustrations of twenty-five 
complete sets—nineteen in silver and six 
in ebony, with sterling mountings. 
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DAINTY STOCK COLLAR 
Pretty stock collar of silk and 
lace. The ends are knotted, 
cut in points and hemstitched. 
The collar fastens at the back. 

















//lustrations actual size. 








PRETTY AS A ROSE 


Penwiper made of chamois skin tinted and 
arranged to resemble a full-blown rose. A 
bow and ends of leaf green ribbon com. 
pletes the illusion. 


These Articles are All Sterling Silver: 


878.— English Bull Dog Charm, ruby eyes, 
$1.00. Other sizes in charms, also scarf and 
hat pins are shown in our catalogue. ‘The 
heads have been carefully modeled from a 
celebrated prize winner. 

1224.— Cream Ladle, gold bowl, $1.00. 
We catalogue a variety of other pieces in 
this pattern at correspondingly low prices. 











1408.— Art Nouveau Paper Knife, 90 cts. 
Hook or File, with same handle, 75 cts. We 
have three very handsome toilet sets in the 
Art Nouvean. 

2559.— Brooch, 95cts. The new match 
boxes, flasks and other articles with Indian 
heads are very attractive. 

2673.-—- Locket, for two pictures, “ Love's 
Awakening,” $2.50. The toilet set in this 
design finds much favor. 

3499.—Golf Club Hat Pin “ Driver,” 75 
cts, Our catalogue contains a great variety 
of articles in golf designs, suitable for individual 
gifts and for prizes. 

3500.— Hat Pin, roses, 25 cts. The selling of well- 
made silver jewelry at low prices brings us much 
business. 


Write for Catalogue ‘‘O’’ 


168 pages of illustrations photographed direct from 
the articles — Diamonds, Watches, Rings, 14k. Gold 
Jewelry and everything in Sterling Silver, including 
Cut Glass, Ebony and Leather, with sterling mount- 
ings. Many novelties not to be found elsewhere. 














HATPIN HOLDER 


Made from a long, narrow bottle covered 
with an embroidered pocket-handkerchief 
which is held in place with narrow satin 
ribbon tied to serve as a hanger. 


Gold and Silver Smiths 
7 unnine” SALEM, MASS. 


| Daniel Low & Co. 
| 
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When We are Laid Aside 


A TALK WITH INVALIDS 





MONG the cheeriest, bravest 
souls I have ever known, the 
most patient, the least irri- 
table and the brightest have 
been chronic invalids, peo- 
ple who for long unbroken 
periods have had to bear pain 

and bodily torture, or the burden of great 
weakness and its resultant weariness of the 
flesh. They have been living illustrations 
of one of the noblest words in our English 
tongue, fortitude, a word derived from an 
older language, and incomparably fine in its 
original as in its later meaning. Strong to 
suffer, strong to repress complaint, hopeful 
against a steadily creeping foe, acquiescent 
in the will of God, these friends have been an 
object-lesson to all wno came into their pres- 
ence. Their dross burned away, only the 
pure gold has remained after they have 
undergone the refiner’s fire. 


~~ 
What the Term “ Shut-In” Implies 


‘‘CHUT-IN,”’ a familiar phrase suggested 

by the closing in and safe sheltering of 
Noah in the ark, when the deluge was abroad, 
has been frequently applied to such sufferers. 
A ‘‘shut-in’’ is one who accepts serenely a 
straitened situation in which she no longer 
is responsible for the business of the day, 
her part being not to do, but to endure; who 
meets the recurrent pang without fretfulness 
and makes the best of her lot without rebel- 
lion. She is shut in, and the enjoyments of 
her narrow life must come to her, since she 
cannot go to them; shut in to bad days and 
good days, and days compounded of good 
and of bad, yet always finding in her lot 
some reason for gratitude. 

The ‘‘ shut-in’’ always has a window —at 
least, almost always. There are exceptions 
toeveryrule. I knew one white-faced woman, 
quiet of tone, gentle of manner, saint of God, 
who lay on her couch beside her little win- 
dow for seventeen long years, its clear panes 
giving her the single glimpses she had of the 
outside world. Her husband, a German 
shoemaker, used to sit on his bench in the 
room below hers, mending children’s boots, 
straightening heels, sewing on buttons, work- 
ing steadily, and singing Luther’s hymns the 
while; her daughter stepped lightly about, 
and the mother had her cheery word for both. 
My Sunday-school class used to go and sing to 
this dear friend, and they carried her the 
flowers she loved, and many a little delicacy, 
jelly, cake, fruit—every gift being received 
most gratefully. The girls would return 
from that quiet presence rebuked for their 
impatience with the little trials which loom so 
large in the eyes of youth. Released at last, 
and gone where there is no more pain, this 
elect lady has met some of those ministering 
spirits in the house beautiful above. 


a 
Try to be Victorious Over Pain 


PO ag dle friend, married, young, the 
idolized wife of a man of her own age, 
the mother of a little boy of six, was seized 
suddenly by a slowly advancing and incur- 
able malady, which literally bound her hand 
and foot, and fettered her to her couch for 
many years. So helpless that she had to be 
turned when she desired change of position, 
so dependent that a nurse could never leave 
her for a moment, at times so tortured that 
she could compare the sensation only to red- 
hot pincers tearing her flesh, this woman 
maintained her courage unshaken. From her 
bed she directed her servants, catered for her 
family, advised with her husband as to the 
way her child should be brought up—kept in 
her own care the ordering of her household. 
Still further regnant over circumstances, she 
kept in touch with the preceptors of her son, 
personally influenced him through his child- 
hood and youth, and, secluded in her cham- 
ber, yet to every intent went ‘‘ to school and 
to college with Tom.’’ By means of a 
sublime resolution she vanquished the inertia 
of illness and retained a hold on whatever 
was happening in the world. People read to 
her; her friends came in and talked of cur- 
rent events; her.minister sent her his ser- 
mons to read, and often came to cheer, and to 
pray with her; the church choir sometimes 
gave her an evening of music. Her gayety of 
heart resisted depression and bubbled up, 
effervescent, at every opportunity, and her 
quick sense of humor did not desert her, how- 
ever wearying were her bouts with the foe. 
Laid aside, yet victorious, she made me, 
whenever I was in her presence, think of the 
stanza we so often repeat, 





‘“When obstacles and trials seem 
Like prison walls to be, 
I do the little I can do 
And leave the rest to Thee.”’ 
For this woman believed in God, and there 
was never a day but she would have 
declared, “‘Though He slay me, yet will I 
trust in Him.’’ What a revelation for the 
rest of us of the peace our Lord can give — 
the peace which “‘ passeth all understanding.’’ 


By Margaret E. Sangster 


A Cheerful Room is a Necessity 
O* of the first necessities of an invalid’s 

life is a cheerful room, and as much 
sunshine, material and mental, as she can 
bear. Flowers, books, pictures, photographs 
of dear friends, whatever will make the 
place attractive, should be there. No accu- 
mulation of small, dust-collecting pieces is 
permissible. Carpets are unsatisfactory for 
the invalid’s room. A polished floor and 
rugs, an open fireplace where there may be 
a blaze on chilly mornings and evenings, are 
desirable. Absolute cleanliness is an essen- 
tial of an invalid’s room for every reason. 

The invalid must, so far as possible, live 
out of herself, dwell as little as she can on 
the various phases of her illness, talk not 
at all, if she can help it, about what she has 
to suffer. Whatever is beyond and outside 
her, whatever concerns the great world, or 
any part of it, may fitly form the subject of her 
thoughts and conversation, but to dwell with 
monotonous iteration on herself will result 
in evil consequences. She must resist this 
temptation. Not only for her own sake, but 
also for the sake ui those to whom every pain 
she bears is a poignant grief. 

In Louisville, Kentucky, for many years 
the home of Jennie Cassaday was a shrine 
for pilgrim feet. People went to her from 
far and near, for comfort, counsel and aid. 
The almoner of the affluent, from her sick 
chamber she sent help to the poor and the 
straitened She was the friend of the pris- 
oner; in every jail and penitentiary in the 
South there were men who came to Christ 
through her leading. Miss Cassaday person- 
ally conducted a wonderful flower mission, 
though unable to walk across her chamber, 
and few who ever met her have forgotten the 
flowers of thought which blossomed in her 
gentle speech and through her placid life. 


.* 
She Did Everything that She Could 


ER smile was a benediction, the clasp of 
her hand a welcome from her warm 
heart. Few women in unbroken health and 
vigor have possessed the energy and enthusi- 
asm which burned so brightly in Jennie 
Cassaday. She understood in a marvelous 
way how to console the bereaved, winning 
the sorrowing mother to work for some 
forlorn child, and thus keep green the mem- 
ory of the little lost one, or sending her on 
an errand to some home where there was 
a grief greater than her own. Young girls 
came to her, sure of sympathy in their joys as 
well as their trials, and many a story of love 
and fidelity was poured into her ear. Jennie 
Cassaday lived for others, and when she went 
home it must have been to exceeding great 
joy, for of her the Master could say, as of that 
other woman, ‘‘She hath done what she 
could.’’ A Rest Home, founded by her exer- 
tions, is, in Louisville, her best monument. 

A woman, went through a long period of 
confinement to her sofa, facing a possibility 
that the durance might end only with her 
life, but there came a blessed change for 
the better, and she received a new lease of 
strength. Some one asked her how she had 
contrived to keep her countenance so free 
from any lines of fretfulness or traces of the 
ordeal she had undergone, and her reply was 
suggestive: ‘‘ I knew that every expression of 
protest and impatience would leave its mark 
on my face, and so I preserved an outward 
calm, restraining myself from the gestures and 
puckers of cross moods.’’ To appear piacid 
often brings about the result desired, just as 
the habit of uncontrolled bodily expression 
increases the mental habit of unrest. 


fe 
Strive for Evenness of Mind 


HERE is a beautiful old story told of 
Antoninus Pius as he lay on his bed 
‘‘ awaiting the summons of death, his eyes 
dim with unbidden tears, his limbs moist 
with the pale sweat of agony. At that 
moment there entered the captain of the 
guard, come to demand the watchword, such 
being the custom. ‘.4guanimitas’—even- 
ness of mind—he replied, as he turned his 
head to the eternal shadow.’’ Eternal 
shadow only to the noble pagan, and who 
knows that with Socrates, and Plato, and 
Marcus Aurelius, such as he did not find that 
shadow luminous and glorified as they passed 
through it to the presence of the Creator? 

‘* The nature of disease,’’ said one who had 
devoted his life to its study and cure, “‘ is to 
get well.’’? The great probability is that as 
time passes you who are weak to-day will 
grow stronger. Or you may discover a climate 
which will precisely suit your case, or.a new 
treatment which will prove so efficacious that 
all the disagreeable symptoms will depart and 
the tide of improvement set in like a flood. 
Such wonderful changes are taking place in 
medicine, such advances are marked in sur- 
gery, such new ways of alleviating pain, that 
there are a thousand reasons for hopefulness, 
a thousand excuses for optimism where there 
was formerly but one, 
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Keep a Brave Heart and a Cheerful Face 
LWAYS set your face firmly toward 
health. Say that you are better when 
people inquire; the very declaration will 
assist in making you feelso. Persistent good 
cheer and hopefulness are remedial agents 
very hard to defeat in the conflict between 
illness and health. Let good nursing do 
what it can for you, with that sort of relaxed 
and buoyant ease which comes of giving up 
the care of one’s self to other and judicious 
hands. Be not overready to try all the reme- 
dies which friends recommend, and by no 
means drop too readily a prescription obtained 
from your physician. Through the fast suc- 
ceeding ups and downs of the trouble expect 
and resolve to get well. Not for a single 
instant anticipate staying on the shelf forever. 


Assert firmly an intention of one day taking | 


your place with the rest of the folk below. 
Perhaps you have never yet consoled 
yourself, dear invalid, with the reflection 
that your presence in the household is some- 
thing more than an occasion of service, 
that it is a distinct blessing to those who 
minister to you. Deprecating the trouble 
you make, think sometimes how much love 
is called forth and shown just because you are 
in need, how gentle the children are, how 
thoughtful the older ones, and how friends 
and acquaintances love to linger in your 
room, near your chair or your sofa. If you 
find the children growing ever fonder of you 


and more considerate you should realize that | 
while they do much for you, you also do | 


something very fine and sweet for them. All 
their lives they will understand better what 
illness demands, and be swifter of compas- 


sion and quicker to relieve pain through the | 


training your sickness has afforded them. 
ep 
Work is the Best of Safeguards 


hd YOU can use your hands and eyes be 

chary of allowing others, in their well- 
meant kindness, to take your work entirely 
away. Work is the best of safeguards, and 
the surest escape-valve for bodily distress. 
Embroidery, knitting, plain sewing, the 
writing of letters—hold fast to these tasks, 
and even if you can accomplish very little in 
a day, do not disdain that little. I was told 
not long ago of a person, laid aside and un- 
able to use her right hand, who set about 


learning to use her left, refusing to succumb | 


to her disadvantages, and furnishing proof of 
what a strong will can do. 

Among my acquaintances there is a man, 
still young, who, falling through an elevator 
shaft from a great height, was paralyzed so 
that he can never again walk. Obliged to 
live in a wheeled chair he uses his hands in 
helpful ways, takes some of the little daily 


occupations of the kitchen to himself, wiping | 


cups and saucers, preparing vegetables and 
assisting the family in their indoor work. 
To him the boy of the house brings his puz- 
zling arithmetic that the problems may be 
illuminated, and the girl comes with her map 
for instruction and profitable hints. Before 
this invalid stretch the long years, but he 
smiles cheerily in the face of each new day, 
and is an example of heroism and blithe 
courage to all who know him. 
op 
Try to Rise Superior to Your Ills 
O YOU remember the dear little book 
called ‘‘ The Story of a Short Life,’’ in 
which a bright little fellow became a helpless 
sufferer, and a soldier, who had won the 
Victoria Cross for a gallant and knightly deed 
on a field of terrific danger, showed him that 
God’s soldiers may deserve a decoration when 
they endure their suffering bravely? Little 
Leonard was very fond of Heber’s hymn: 


** The Son of God goes forth to war, 

A kingly crown to gain; 

His blood-red baiuner streams afar : 
Who follows in His train? 

Who best can drink his cup of woe, 
Triumphant over pain; 

Who patient bears his cross below — 
He follows in His train.”’ 


In the intervals which bring relief from 
the pressure of disease, intervals which are 
often agreeably prolonged by the skillful 


treatment of the physician, it is wise to forget | 


illness altogether. The worst possible course 


for any one is to live in dread witii the sense | 


of a sword suspended over his head. Fear 
is a tormenting companion at any time. 
Most of the evils we dread never happen, and 
the probability is that the acute or dull pangs 
which people experience through cowardice 
and apprehension are far worse than the 
grimmest reality valiantly encountered. 


& 
Bring Faith and Courage to Bear 


NE never-failing prescription can be given 
to the bondslaves of fear, and it is this: 
Trust in God. Pray daily for freedom, and, 
letting go all hold of your own small and 
weak self, take the grace of Heaven, and 
believe that Jesus Christ can make you 
whole. I recommend daily seasons of 
prayer, as nearly as possible at the same 
hours in the morning and evening, and, if 
you have a “‘ shut-in ’’ friend whom you love, 
but whom you cannot see, ask her to keep the 
morning and evening watch with you, so that 
you may each receive the cheer and courage 
which come of united prayer. 


Ee 


This is the third of a series of articles by Mrs. 
Sangster dealing with the women too often overlooked 
in our literature—the aged, the sick and the tired. 
Others of the same nature will be published from 
time to time in THE JOURNAL, 


hristmas Gifts 


Fine Furniture is Always Appreciated and from 
us you buy it “ Direct from the factory at Factory 


Prices.” 

44 2? We shipevery article “On 
On Approval Approval,” subject to re- 

turn AT OUR EXPENSE if not found positive- 

ly the best ever sold at so low a price as we name. 


GOLD MED Highest award at the Pan-American 


Exposition against ALL competition. 


Colonial 
Rocker 


A Perfect Gift 
Buys this 


$27.00 beautiful 


leather rocker of pure 
Colonial Pattern, di- 
rect from the factory. 
Such a Christmas gift 
will carry enjoyment 
with it for a lifetime. 
CPHOLSTERED in finest 
machine-buffed genuine 
leather. All cushions, including seat, are of genuine curled ¢ 
horse-hair, supported in seat and back by finest springs of ¢ 
tempered steel. Exposed rockers are solid mahogany, richly 
polished. Choice of maroon, olive green or russet leather. 
Worth at retail $40 to $55. 


Home Desk 


A Choice Gift for a 
Young Man 
Buys this 


$22,50 ferrin 


home desk, direc/ 
trom the factory. 
THE DESIGN of this 
desk is almost perfection 
for a “home” desk. It 
combines all the practical 
features of a regular office 
desk—roll top, book stalls, 
erm of drawers, pigeon 
soles, ball-Learing casters, 
etc. —and in a way that is graceful, artistic, 
full of style. 











saree 


and 
At retail it would cost from $35 to $45. 


For the 
Office Man 


$19.80 


Buys this hand- 









di- 
the 


some Desk 
rect from 
Sactory. 

48 inches long, 
30 inches wide, 48 
inches high. It has 
a fine quarter-sawed 
oak front, closed 
PY back, front base 

mould, 18 pigeon- 
holes, 8 file boxes, 

2 arm rests, dad/- 
bearing casters, and 3 complete letter files, This desk has 
a handsome golden oak polish finish. From a dealer would 
cost $28 to $35. 


$Leather Turkish Couch 


A Splendid Gift for the Family 

Buys this luxurious, solid 
. mahogany Turkish leather 
couch, direct from the factory. 


PATENT APPLIED FOR 





THIS COUCH is 76 inches long, 29 inches wide, and is made 
of best quality of machine-buffed genuine leather (no imita- 
It has 


tion), and all cushions are genuine curled horse-hair. 
finest steel springs, spring edge, ball-bearing casters and 6- 


row tufted top. 
s To all points east of the Mis- 
We Prepay Freight sissippi and north of Ten- 
nessee. (Points beyond on an equal basis.) 
Write for our “Christmas” Catalogue No. “G” 
Makers of High- 
The FRED MACEY CO.,Ltd, Grade office ana 
Library 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. urnite 


Furniture. 
Branches: New York, 293-295 Broadway. Boston, 17 Federal 


St. Philadelphia, 1413 Chestnut St. Chicago, N. Y. Life Bldg. 


This couch, at retail, will cost $45 to $60. 





Neither debts nor 
taxes can touch life 
insurance money. 


Do you realize the home- 
saving power of that, madame? 





The Mutual Life Insurance Company of New York 
| is the largest, strongest life insurance company in 
the world. 

It has returned over $550,000,000 to policy holders; 
its assets are over $330,000,000. 

It writes policies suited to every requirement of 
protection or investment. 

It insures women on exactly the same terms as men. 

Its rates are lower than those of any of the other 
great companies, and its guarantees are higher. 


Ask for free booklet, 
‘* Why Women Should Insure ”’ 


THE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
Richard A. McCurdy, Prest. NEW YORK 





KEITH PUBLISHING CO., 339 Lum. Ex., Minneapolis, Minn, 
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Our latest bo 












| 100 Studiesof Sum.Cot’gs, $1.00 d 
65 Brick & Comb'n Houses, 1,00 F 5 d 

| 20 Praetieable Stables, Se | 142 2500 to B3000, 1.00 
20 Double Houses, Flats, &¢.,50¢ | 1288 “ 820001084000, 1.00 

57 Cottages, less than 8800, 50e | 117)“ =~ S4000 and upd, 1.00 
61 Costing $800 to $1200, 50 | 17 Model Schoolhouses, . 1.00 


86 “ $1200 to B1G00, 50e 30 Modern Churches, . . 2.00 
160-page Book of Halls, Libraries, Dens, Ingle-Nooks, ete., $1.00 
KEITH’S A magazine devoted to the Home — Its Building — 

Economics —Social Life. 10 new designs of 
moderate cost homes monthly, and a wealth of information on 
decorating, furnishing; Ingle-Nooks; the Kitchen, Table; 


Home Grounds, etc. 10¢ Copy — All News-Stands, PerYear, $1.00. 
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Christmas Presents Made of Lace 


Designed and Described by Sara Hadley 
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SILK 


Corticelli Silk is made honestly— 
| 1] twisted evenly, dyed scientifically, 
| spooled carefully, measured accurately 
(always full length), and sews smoothly 
for hand or machine use, as you will 


TO HOLD HER PICTURE WOULD MAKE AN EXQUISITE CHRISTMAS PRESENT find by a trial. 
Photograph frame of pink satin and point lace. 
One oy cream lace over blue would be effective. 


























Lace fan in bowknot design mounted on plain sticks. The mounting if more elaborate would perhaps 


be more in keeping with the beautiful Duchesse lace of which the fan illustrated is made. 37 TRS 7 PRI ] Ss 


Awarded for superiority, including 
Highest Award at Buffalo Exposition. 
When you ask for Corticelli some 
dealers will try to sell you a cheap silk 
on which they make a larger profit. 
Go to another store every time. Send 
for our Fashion Booklet, mailed free 
on postal request. 


CORTICELLI SILK MILLS 


25 Nonotuck Street, Florence, Mass. 














C2” Book of Patterns for “ Corticelli Crocheted 
Purses and Bags” mailed for 10 cents. 
































q 
LACE AND SATIN HANDKERCHIEF CASE FOR A DRAWING-ROOM LAMP 
Made of cream satin appliquéd with rose point. It is quilted and perfumed with violet. Seven hand-painted satin panels with intersections and border of 
| A handkerchief case similar to this would make a most useful Christmas present. English point form this strikingly beautiful lamp-shade. 
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SILKS | 


The Boston Silk Store | 


(Established 1865) 
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JAPANESE SILKS, all colors, full 23 inches 
a eee CRO? CP Crven GD LASS PLACE PLATE DOILY wide, genuine Lyons dye, for Bridesmaids’ 
A pretty Christmas present for an old lady. Intended to be fastened at the neck with pretty gold For a place plate, to prevent its being de dresses, Dressing sacks, Fancy work, Lamp 


Made of Honiton and point lace. pins, so that the ends may fall gracefully. faced from contact with other plates. shades, etc. No silk that we know of can be 


used for so many purposes as these beautiful 
Japanese Silks, of extremely high lustre, made 

on hand looms in the neat and cozy homes of 
| the Japanese peasantry. A loom to them is 
| what a piano is to the American people —a 
| recreation and pleasure, and no power loom 
has ever been able to make this peculiar kind 
of silk in this peculiar way. 

Thirty-five of the best shades, including white 
and black, usually retailed at 59 cents per yard. 


Our ‘‘Mail-Order’’ price only 


cts. 
4S per yard 


Write for samples, enclosing a 2-cent stamp 
for return postage, being explicit as to color, 
etc,, as possible. If for any reason a pur- 
chase from us is found unsatisfactory, goods 
can be returned and money will be refunded. 

$250,000 worth of new Fall Silks ready 
for your choosing. See our samples before 
making your lall purchases. We can save 
you time, money and annoyance. 
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ARD, NORWELL & COMPANY | 

TO TELL THE TIME IN VIOLET AND WHITE PRAYER-BOOK MARKER SHEP ’ Bost M 

To hang upon a chiffonier so that This bag is made of violet and white silk and point lace put on in four Made of white satin ribbon and oston, ass. 
the time may be see: at aglance. points, the narrowest of which meet at the top of the bag. lace monograms. L 























“STAYIN” HAIRPIN | 


Patented January 9th, 1900. 
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Four small stefs catch and hold it in the hair. Latest and 
best device for keeping the hair fluffy or tight. As al/ good 
stores. Dealers! It will pay you to write us 
































FOR A DAINTY WORK-BASKET BUTTERFLY HAIR ORNAMENT PINCUSHION FOR A MAN Send be for beautiful silvered box of “ Stayins” to 
Made of pink satin and covered with Honiton Double wing butterfly made of black silk net For a gentieman’s chiffonier. The cover is Stayin Hairpin Co., —— ert ee 5 New York 
and pointiace. The ties are pink ribbon. and gold thread. The wings are wired. point lace, the frill of point d’ esprit. | A. M. Bier & Co., New York, Wholesale Selling Avents 
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Mrs. Rorer’s 





PHOTOGRAPH BY PHOS 


F ALL the changes brought about 
during the nineteenth century few 
have had a greater influence for 
good than the progress made in 
scientific cookery. Under the head- 
ing given above I shall explain in 
my lessons from month to month 
the sources, chemistry and best 
methods of cooking all foods in 
common use and also demonstrate 
their value in body-building. Ifthe 
instructions given are not always 

perfectly clear or seem antagonistic to former 
methods don’t hesitate to write for an expla- 
nation. A proper understanding of the con- 
ditions under which we live will, I feel quite 
sure, be of vital importance and assistance to 
the housewife and the mother. 

I shall begin with the chemistry of cooking 
and proceed gradually to scientific menu- 
building, keeping simple and hygienic living 
always in the foreground. 


~*~ 
When Selecting Food to Cook 


© BE able to select and cook the foods 
which are necessary to sustain and build 
the body, the general plan of the body, the ele- 
ments it contains, and the necessary require- 
ments for each, must first be understood. To 
explain more clearly and to give an idea of 
just what body-building means, let me com- 
pare the great living machine—the human 
body —with the road engine or locomotive. 
In the case of the engine it is necessary to 
begin by selecting materials for the general 
structure. When these have been worked 
and fitted together, fuel must be constantly 
supplied, as well as an abundance of air to 
make the fuel burn; and in the third place, 
water is required. As a result of this com- 
bination, motion, heat and waste products, 
as ashes, cinders and gases, are produced. 
In the human body we have likewise all 
these: first, the structure materials; second, 
the fuel; third, the air; fourth, the water. 
The excretory matter from the body leaves 
through several channels, the skin, the kid- 
neys and the intestines, and it is of the great- 
est importance that these channels should 
be kept in good condition. 


wn 
Pure Air is as Necessary as Pure Food 


URE air is of vast importance in the build- 
ing ofthebody. The oxygen uniting with 
the combustible part of the fuel produces heat 
and energy. A perfect or complete food, 
then, must contain all the elements of which 
our bodies are composed. The approximate 
principles of the human body are resolved 
into about sixteen chemical elements, each of 
which must be constantly sustained and 
nourished. There are five gases: oxygen, 
hydrogen, nitrogen, chlorine and fluorine. 
The four solids are carbon, sulphur, phos- 
phorus and silica. Seven minerals: calcium, 
sodium, potassium, magnesium, mangane- 
sium and atrace of ironand copper. Oxygen, 
hydrogen and carbon are found in nearly all 
the tissues and fluids of the body. 

Water forms, or should form, seventy-five 
per cent. of the adult body. The proportion 
is greater in infants and young animals, and 
less in the aged. It is one of the essentials 
in carrying on all vital processes, It dis- 
solves substances necessary for the nutri- 
tion of the body, as well as carries from it 
waste products. It is the medium in which 
chemical reaction takes place and carries the 
nutrient materials from one place to another. 
A considerable increase of water in the body, 
however, is looked upon as _ unfortunate; 
while a deficiency of water, if prolonged, 
causes a retention and accumulation of waste 
products in the blood and tissues, resulting in 
imperfect nutrition, which is one of the 
chief causes of constipation. 

ep 
How to Build Up the Tissues 

OTASSIUM CHLORIDE is found in the 
cells of the tissues and in the muscle juices 
and nerve tissues. Green plants especially 
contain more potassium than sodium salts. 
This is also true of the potato; hence, green 
plants supply to the system one of the neces- 
sary elements. They have no food value, 
according to the common acceptance of the 
words, but you can readily understand that 
it is not necessary that all foods should con- 
tain what the laity consider ‘‘ nourishment.’’ 
Beef tea, as made after the common method, 
does not contain a grain of nourishment to 
the barrel; still, it becomes a necessary arti- 
cle of food in many cases of sickness. Mag- 
nesium is found with lime in the tissues. No 
one has ever discovered its particular use, 
but it is there, and is a constant ingredient in 
the muscle and brain matter. Magnesium is 

also found in green plants. 


A SERIES OF PRACTICAL LESSONS, 
OF WHICH THIS IS THE FIRST 


By Mrs. S. T. Rorer 


Now that I have enumerated the constitu- 
ents of the body, I will ask you to turn for a 
moment to the selection of the foods which 
will, with the least expenditure of energy and 
money, fulfill all these requirements. Nutri 
tion may be said to take place under five con- 
ditions: digestion, absorption, assimilation, 
destructive metabolism and elimination or 
excretion. The first begins in the mouth and 
continues throughout the alimentary canal, 
and is the process by which food is converted 
into assimilable compounds. All foods 
ingested and digested are not always imme- 
diately assimilated or used. They are fre- 
quently stored for future use. For instance, 
digested starch is stored in the liver under 
the name of glycogen, and also as fat in the 
connective tissue. By destructive metabolism 
I mean the process that is continually going 
on in the tissues: a sort of tearing out of the 
dead cells during the activity of building the 
new. For example, the elements of waste 
products cast out of the lungs are products of 
destructive metabolism. These are no longer 
required by the system—are, in fact, in the 
way —and must be cast out. 


op 


Muscular and Nervous Energy 





HE relations between food, exercise and 
habits of the individual, as well as the 
excretion, must be in proper proportion to the 
food ingested. The work of the body is of two 
kinds, muscular and nervous; and the inter- 
nal as well as the external work of the body 
is done by the stored energy produced by the 
burning or oxidization of the food. 
Alimentary principles may be divided into 
three classes: the albuminoids, nitrogenous 
or proteid foods, all meaning the same, com- 
prising lean meats, fish, mollusks (oysters 
and clams), crustacee (lobsters and crabs), 
cheese, legumin found in leguminous seeds, 
old peas, beans, lentils, and the gluten of 
grains. These are all tissue or muscle 
building foods, and are digested principally 
in the stomach. The second division, non- 
nitrogenous or carbonaceous foods, refers to 
such foods as fats, the carbohydrates, sugars 
and starches, and also mucilage found largely 
in the seaweeds. Digestion of these begins 
in the mouth, and is finished in the intestines. 
While fats are non-nitrogenous, they are 
not carbohydrates. The third consists of the 
inorganic, water and mineral matter. 


oh 
Milk and Eggs are Perfect Foods 


Roce and milk are typical or perfect foods, 

containing within themselves all the 
necessary elements for the development of the 
young of their especial kind. While the egg 
is a perfect food for the development of the 
chick, and the milk for the young mammal, 
they are not perfect foods for the human 
adult, and when used as such are placed in 
the nitrogenous or albuminous group. Cow’s 
milk, typical food for the calf, is by no means 
a typical food for the infant of the human 
being. The calf gets its growth in from four 
to five years. From infancy to manhood is 
three times that long. One can see at a 
glance that such a food would quite upset the 
delicate digestive apparatus of an infant. 
When people disobey these laws of nature, 
suffering and sickness result. Cow’s milk 
does not agree with the average infant. It 
never was meant to agree, and has no right 
to agree. When it becomes necessary to sub- 
stitute cow’s milk for human milk it must 
be modified to meet the chemical conditions 
of the latter. In vegetable foods the carbo- 
hydrates predominate, and must therefore 
necessarily be mixed with nitrogenous sub- 
stances, in order to form a perfect diet. 


ob 
What Constitutes a Perfect Diet 


PERFECT diet, then, is a blending of 

common food materials adapted to the 
age, sex, occupation and climate in which the 
individual lives, and must be not only well 
proportioned, but well prepared, presented in 
a digestible form and taken in the proper 
quantity; all else is worse than waste, as its 
presence clogs the delicate digestive organs, 
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Cooking School 





throwing them out of order. Rich and highly 
seasoned dishes seem to please the palate 
and induce the thoughtless to take greater 
quantities than can be assimilated. Too 
much meat, too many heavy starchy foods, too 
few fruits and green vegetables are found on 
the average American table. Men, as a 
class, eat too much meat, and are prone to 
kidney troubles. Women eat too much starch 
and sweets, bread and butter and preserves, 
puddings, pies and cakes, and are prone to 
corpulency and constipation. 
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i) 
How to Regulate the Diet 


HE total amount of food required each 
twenty-four hours varies, of course, with 
the occupation and condition of the individ- 
ual. The average adult in exercise requires 
as a day’s ration about six pounds and thir- 
teen ounces. Of this amount about five 
pounds will be water found in the common 
foods and taken as beverage. Of the remain- 
ing part, one-fourth will be nitrogenous mat- 
ter; three-fourths carbonaceous, with about 
two hundred grains mineral matter. 

Animal foods, being richer in albuminoids 
or nitrogenous constituents than vegetable 
foods, may be taken in smaller amounts. By 
mixing a small amount of lean meat with 
bread or potato we get a food palatable, 
attractive and containing all the necessary 
requirements. It would require two pounds 
of ordinary bread alone to supply the nitrogen 
in twelve ounces of meat. 


, 
Arranging the Three Meals Each Day 
HE three meals a day might be arranged 
from the ingredients given in the follow- 
ing table, and would contain about the 
proper proportions of all the elements: 


PTET TT eer Cee 
Butter....... heeeeeks, dnedeeteseoneeds inne mee 
Sich etre soRheweIEte eels SPT oerr errr o 
Se i aeadeveeeds 4094 eteseraee 
Chine (¥ivene ackne sisnsedsberadauiseeee ee 
ee: PST TOC Ty Terr ere rrr Te re re Big 
| Er Ps wbaeevev anes teeta ee 
Sugar.. SPP ree 5 = 


Water alone, i cluding that in tea and coffee.. 55 


Another illustration will give an example 
of the idea I have tried to set forth from the 
beginning: 


i, CE GO. sis cicserenesehnce eee 
Whole wheat bread . oes cwen tacked 
Butter. a hc deaneeieeeen nance 
phallic tl dal ieee he 
|. SR rer ta 


Any one of these articles may be replaced by 
another of the same class. For instance, old 
beans, nitrogenous or muscle-making foods, 
or cheese may be substituted for beef; rice, 
macaroni or white bread, heat and force foods, 
may take the place of potatoes; olive oil, 
cream or oleaginous nuts, the place of butter 
but water, green or succulent vegetables and 
fruits must be used with all. 

op 
Arrange a Diet from This Table 


ERE is a table showing the quantity of 


nitrogen and carbon in one hundred 
parts of some of our common foods (Payen) : 


Nitrogen Carbon 


Lean beef. . ibis 11.00 
Common roasted beef......... -3.528 17.76 
Calf’s liver...... Scovedeasaee 15.68 
MIE: 0650 40436008. 400050 0 16.00 
, J Saree 9.00 
LG ys 6sci-nevie-reenecwn nes 2.09 16.00 
GRR oC cert veedekeresesvens 2.00 30.05 
Eggs.. 906080080400 13.50 
Milk (cow's). sean cae ars wa é ae 8.00 
Oysters. . saa vnensesh s+ peeeaia 7.18 
Lobster...... 6060 4e5e00 ce 10.96 
Cheese (ripe oli)... Verity, | 41.04 

4 (cream). sonecesees eae 71.10 

“ — (Neufchatel)......++++. 1.27 50.71 
Beans (fresh full-grown Limas).4.50 42.00 

** (old dried). . ceciake ee 48.50 
pene - ae hedenes err 44.00 
errr rrr 46.00 
Lentils... Reb ek v009-00 Vacen cae 43.00 
Hard wheat.. ree 3.00 41.00 
Soft wheat........ enacvkue 39.00 
nelle eeggeeee nens ciee cin 38.50 
Oatmeal . em: 4 1.95 44.00 
Rye flour . i eR bROT ER Saeed 41.00 
SE ery eee eye 1.80 41.00 
Potatoes. sab tedebenebacetes. cae 11.00 
Barley . caeeeeeeeeesee cree es TG 40.00 
Indian corn. 1.70 44.00 
Bread (common n home-t made). ..1.20 30.00 
Carrots. Sore ere 5.50 
Fish (dried). . : ere 34.00 
Nuts (English v walnuts) ...... . 1-40 20.65 
Almonds...... cé208 a00 ee 40.00 
NE 66ie4iss he ucss chan sheeds 64 83.00 
3 ee eer re ee fraces only 98.00 


By a proper adjustment of these articles 
with green vegetables and fruits, a well- 
balanced dietary is easily arranged. 

ee 
Next month Mrs, Rorer’s Cooking Lesson will treat of 
‘The Stoves and Fuels We Cook With” 


Explaining in detail our stoves, our chimneys, how 
they should be treated, why the fire will not burn, how 
water and meats are boiled, and what is really meant 
by boiling. 
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Look for the Trade 
Mark Design on 
the ends of 
the package 
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NATIONAL BISCUIT 
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Some Prettily Set Tables 


THE SECOND OF A NEW SERIES OF PICTURE-PAGES 


By Janet McKensie Hill, of the Boston Cooking School 








A BIRTHDAY 
DINNER CENTREPIECE 


This design was made fora ; é 
seventieth birthday dinner ss 
celebration. The founda r. + fof , 
tion consists of two white A ! rT / , ! 
boxes with flounce of i a 
white lace paper. Thirty J , 
six yellow candles are ar- ‘ 
ranged an inch apart, on 
the upper box. The re 
maining thirty-four are at 
opposite ends of the lower 
one. The cake with “life 
candle "’ stands on the upper 
box. Over all yellow roses and 
asparagus fern are scattered 
This design was submitted 
Bertha H. Shambaugh 


by 

















A SWEET-PEA 
LUNCHEON TABLE 


A“ sunburst" of satin, formed 
from pieces of satin in colors 
to match the sweet peas, cut 

in points, sewed, pressed 
and covered with Batten 
berg lace. Upon this rests 
a table mirror, and a bowl 
filled with a shower bouquet 
of sweet peas and their foli 
age. Thesilvercandlesticks 
have shades matching the 
tints of the fiowers. The piate 
doillies are round pieces of 
satin covered with Battenberg 
lace. 
This design was submitted by 
Mrs. Walter Bremond, Austin, Texas, 














WITH STRAWBERRIES 
AND DAISIES 


The centrepiece and doilies 
are of Mexican drawn-work 
On the centrepiece is a 
French basket, with high 
handle filled with field 
daisies and asparagus fern. 
A bunch of the same is tied 
to the handle with a soft, 
rose pink taffeta ribbon; the 
ribbon is carried to one end 
of the basket and tied ina 
smaller bow. The plates, at 
each of the four covers, hold 
baskets filled with choice un 
hulled strawberries. 
This design was submitted by 
Mrs. Myrtle T. Dickey, Dayton, Ohio. 














TABLE ARRANGED 
FOR A RECEPTION 


The centrepiece of Japanese 
linen is embroidered with a 
design of roses and leaves 
in natural colors; it has an 

edge in green, white and 
gold silk. On this rests a 
table mirror, and a rose 
bow/l filled with roses. Two 
ladies seated at opposite 
sides of the table serve ices. 

At the third and fourth sides 
tea and coffee are served re 
spectively. The ices, tea and 
coffee, also sandwiches, cake 
and bonbons, are passed to the 
guests by friends of the hostess 
who are receiving with her 








ARRANGED WITH 
DETAIL OF ONE COVER 


A silver vase, filled with lay 
ender fleur-de-lis, standing 
on a small goid and white 
embroidered centrepiece, 
marks the centre of this 
table. The centrepiece is 
enlarged, so as to leave 
about fifteen inches in 
depth for each cover, by a 
wreath formed of six stalks 
of fleur-de-lis with the bios 
soms, buds and leaves. 
These blossoms are the sou 
venirs of the luncheon. The 
table is laid for the first course 
viz., bouillon in cups. Bouillon 
spoons are placed at the right 
beyond the knives. 














































































Cees No 536 t. 
_* CHRYSANTHEMUM 


CUT GLAS 


Vase adds much to the beauty 
of flowers. They are of ex- 
quisite grace and design and 
in great variety of size. 


The Name Ip) J engraved on 
S=—" 


every piece 












Send for book,"*Things Beautiful,” which shows 
many exquisite Libbey designs. 


The Libbey Glass Co., Dept. L, Toledo, Ohio 



























































“A delicacy 
‘yo for every meal 


RAPE-NUIS 


A Californian’s 
Successful Experiments with Food 


A gentleman in Oak Park, California, 
Henry Pockman, took up the question of 
food, to see if he could recover from an old 
case of dyspepsia, from which nux vomica, 
pepsin, and other remedies gave him no relief. 

He started in with Grape-Nuts breakfast 
food aud his dyspepsia quickly disappeared. 
He also left off the use of coffee and took 
Postum Food Coffee in its place. He writes 
that he has been put right, perfectly well, and 
going to remain so by continuing the use of 
the Grape-Nuts Food and Postum Coffee. 

It is worth anyone’s trial who desires to be 
well, to change the diet, and particularly to 
leave off coffee. Grape-Nuts food contains 
elements that rebuild the grav matter in the 
nerve centres and 
brain, and give one a 
feeling of reserve 
strength and vigor. 
This food is perfectly 
cooked at the fac- 
tory, can be served 
instantly, and is on 
sale at all 
first-class 
grocers. 





























North, South, East and West 


ELECTRO 
SILICON 


All bright housewives say it’s best 
j 






















Trial quantity for the asking. 
Box, post-paid, 15 cts. in stamps. 
At grocers and druggists, 


** SILICON,” 34 Cliff Street, NEW YORK 
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ALL WHITE BUT ONE THE OLD TREE 
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Forecasting the Styles at 





ss de Forest 


the Capital of Fashion 
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s Letter from 


Written by Katharine de Forest 
Illustrated by Mathilde Sée 
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AKING tea at the famous 
' Columbin’s a few days ago I 
quite fell in love with one of the 
new winter wraps. It was worn 
by a beautiful fair-haired French 
woman and was made of dark 
) blue cloth in kimono shape, with 
trimmings of Chinese embroidery 
in shades of soft blue, quite cover- 
ing a white ground. In length it 
came down about to the knees all around. 
The back was made to give the effect of a 
wide box-plait, falling in undefined fullness. 
It was entirely a sack. The fronts were 
single-breasted and the left side crossed over 
the right straight down all the way for per- 
haps two inches. When the garment was 
closed this two inches revealed branden- 
burghs of black braid up and down its length. 
As its wearer took off her long boa of silver 
fox and loosened her coat, preparatory to tak- 
ing her tea, the fronts turned back like revers 
and showed facings of Chinese embroidery. 
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NOTHER wrap, similar in style, was made 
of black cloth trimmed all over the front 
with a braided pattern, and faced with white 
silk. It had a high l’Aiglon collar. The 
sleeves in both these fetching wraps were the 
pagoda sleeve, as it iscalled here. They were 
small at the top and widened toward the bot- 
tom where they were quite large; they were 
finished with undersleeves of black mousse- 
line de soie, gathered into little wristbands, 
in the one case of the blue embroidery, in the 
other of cloth with braid trimming. 
Other charming outside winter wraps that 
I have caught sight of during these last few 
days have been the Russian blouses which 
are made to wear with the new short 
skirts, for, if you 
will believe me, 
the short skirt 
has actually 
come in. So far 
these charming 
and sensible cos- 
tumes are seen 
in the friezes 
“draps zibe- 
lines,’’ and other 
shaggy and 
plushy materials, 
and are made 
with short 
plaited skirts 
and Norfolk or 
Russian blouses. 


op 


PRACTICAL 
and smart 
little walking 
gown of rough 
material in what 
we call pepper 
and salt, which I 
saw the other 
day, was made with a very short skirt coming 
just to the ankles and box-plaited all around. 
The plaits were allowed to fall loose from 
below the knees. The Norfolk jacket was 
also box-plaited. It came down below the 
belt and was belted in with a straight belt of 
the material of the dress. The front was 
trimmed on both sides with heavy branden- 
burghs of black braid, through which, here 
and there, were little ornaments of white 
silk. The sleeves were full at the wrists 
and finished with tiny wristbands. 

Never were trimmings of heavy braid and 
galloon of every description more used than 
they are this season. It is easy to under- 
stand why, for the heavy, shaggy stuffs 
require decided-looking, assertive trimming. 

I have seen several times in the new cloth 
walking-gowns what used to be called the 
kilt-plaited skirt made with a plain apron 
front, the plaits falling loose from below the 
knees. With these were worn plaited, belted 
boleros made with high turn-over collars 
and simply trimmed with stitching. One of 
these stylish boleros is illustrated above. 


oh 


ASHION wants every woman to be at her 
prettiest this year, and has given her 
almost unlimited choice in style and material 
for her winter gowns. But certainly no one 
who is not slender will attempt to wear one of 
the long Louis XV coats with basques such as 
have been exclusively predicted for the win- 
ter. The woman who does not look well in 
a plaited blouse coming below the waist will 
content herself with her old friend the bolero. 


SMART JACKET 

















NOD HENRY HOFFER 


ANEW arrangement of this old standby is 
shown in the olive green cloth bolero 
bordered with bands of black velvet, with 
chemisette and undersleeves of guipure, 
which is illustrated below. The sleeves give 
an excellent idea of what is most seen in 
many of the newest gowns. They are perhaps 
half again as large at the bottom as at the top, 
and with them are used undersleeves of black 
mousseline de soie, or lace. 

A smart coat in the very latest fashion is 
illustrated. It is of gray cloth, has a gray 
velvet collar and is made perfectly tight- 
fitting over a vest of fancy velvet. Both coat 
and vest, which are made in one piece, are 
trimmed with bands of silk galloon and little 
buttons of hammered metal. The sleeves 
are trimmed with revers of velvet and but- 
tons. The hat is a gray felt, trimmed with 
a black plume and a chou of satin. 
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IN BLACK AND WHITE { DRAPED BODICE 





FOR WINTER WEAR 


HE black and white costume illustrated 
shows a lovely gown to be worn with 
ermine furs which are so fashionable again 
this year. The bolero coat is of dark cloth 
trimmed with a deep collar of white cloth 
covered with arabesques in black. The front 
is laced with narrow comet black velvet over 
white satin. The sleeves have deep embroid- 
ered cuffs. The muff and stole are of ermine. 
The hat is of black and white felt trimmed 
with white feathers and a wide buckle. 

Some of the newest things in furs are the 
long stoles, or little round collars with long 
tabs or stolelike ends falling down in front. 
Little tight-fitting fur coats are also worn. 
The new astrakhan coats are made tight- 
fitting and come a little below the waist-line, 
and have large revers of white caracule. 

The color of Erin’s emerald isle will be 
the favorite this year, green — but not always 
emerald green. This year the greens are 








endless and bewitching. There is a 
cloth called ‘‘ drap borea! ’’ which reflects 
‘* reflections’’ of different shades. A sort of 
sage or olive green has tints in it of bronze 
and verdatre. Every shade of green you cau 
imagine is to be seen, but nearly always in 
dull tones, as I predicted quite at the open- 
ing of the season. The characteristic of *’ 
season’s fashions will be the combining of 
materials in skirts. Dressmakers have been 
working on the Louis XV style, and that has 
necessarily brought in round skirts, and with 
the long casaques or skirted coats long 
straight effects below. The plaited skirts 
flare and are made in shaped ruffle effect, and 
in many cases the lower part is of quite a 
different material from the upper. 


new 


LOVELY gown of a sort of sage or olive 
green ‘‘ boreal ’’ cloth worn ata reception 
recently was made with a round skirt with 
the back laid in wide double box-plaits and 
the front in panels, two on each side, over- 
lapping each other toward the plain front. 
All around the bottom of the skirt there was 
a band of embroidery giving the effect of a 
printed border. The waist was perfectly 
tight-fitting and draped across a deep belt of 
black satin. The upper part of it was of vel- 
vet ending a little below the bust in a fancy 
pattern, and where this finished there was a 
trimming put on flat of a new lace for the 
winter called filet or netting. 

The very smart gown with a draped bodice 
that is illustrated is made with groups of three 
little tucks below the collar, each topped with 
a tiny gold button. The lower part is draped 
across to fasten at the left side, where it is 

also fastened with little gold buttons. 

Below this are three little gilets or vests, 
stitched with a 
gold button in 
each point. The 
sleeves carry out 
the idea of the 
waist, and are 
draped above | 
three stitched 
pieces, each one 
flaring a little 
more than the 
other, to make a 
flowing sleeve. 

A lovely design 
for a Thanksgiv- 
ing gown is illus- 
trated on the left. 
It is made witha 
very dainty bo- 
lero of flowered 
taffeta which is 
perfectly tight- 
fitting and inter- 
crosses in front 
with pattes which 
are buttoned with 
long fancy but- 
tons in almond 
The bolero is worn over a front of 


DAINTY BOLERO 


shape. 
puffed white mousseline de soie, and the 
sleeves have two puffs above the elbows and 
a dainty frill of deep lace below. 
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y= fashionable for a Thanksgiving or any 

other dinner will be the long casaque or 
Louis XV coat of flowered silk, or of guipure 
worn over a skirt of mousseline de soie with 
flowered silk ruffle or made entirely of 
mousseline de soie. The new silks are not 
Pompadour, but what is called brioche in 
large patterns, and therefore should be used 
sparingly. Very often the body of the skirt 
is plaited to the point where a ruffle should 
begin, if there is to be one. The ruffle is 
then added in another material, continuing 
the plaits in effect, but flaring wide at the 
bottom, as does everything this season. 
Boleros are often made with little basque ends 
of silk, and trimmed with fancy collars and 
silk medallions let into them. Fur is very 
much used, and some of the most fascinating 
of. the winter gowns are of white cloth with 
round skirts just touching the floor all around, 
and as long in the front as in the back; nar- 
row bands of embroidery finish the edge of 
the skirt, and the same embroidery is put in 
in fancy effects in the round waists which are 
finished with stoles of sable. 

One of the most charming of the new 
waists for winter wear is shown in the illustra- 
tion. It is made of dark blue cloth and fancy 
velvet. The little basques are trimmed with 
tiny gold buttons, and the sleeves are entirely 
of the velvet with narrow cuffs or wristbands. | 


We have no agents or branch 
All orders should be se 


slores 
nt direct to us, 


New Winter Suits 
and Cloaks 


A well-made and properly finished gar- 
ment fits you and is stylish. Good materials, 
properly sponged, wear well and will not 
shrink. Our new suits and cloaks for Fall 
and Winter embody all of these qualities. 
Prices are lower than ever before. 

Every garment is made /o order—to your 
measure—from the samples we send you. 
And remember this — whatever we send you 
must fit and give satisfaction. If it does not, 
send it back and we wil! refund vour money. 
It’s your good will we want most. 





#, 
A few suggestions from our catalogue: 


Suits, smart tailor-made suits from Paris models, 
with just the right dash of style, $8 up. 


Silk-Lined Costumes, of excellent materials, 
lined throughout with fine taffeta silk, $15 up. 


Costumes of Velveteen and Wide Wale Cor- 
duroy — the newest materials—in attractive 
designs and colors, $17 up. 


New Cloth Skirts, with the proper flare, perfect 
in fit and finish, $4 up. 


Rainy-Day Suits and Skirts, indispensable for 
wet weather, plaid back or plain materials. 
Suits, $8 up. Skirts, $5 up. 


Long Outer Jackets, with a touch of Paris 
about them, of new Winter materials, $10 up. 


Attractive Short Jackets, $7 up. 


We also make a specialty of School and College 
Uniforms and Gymnasium Suits. 


WE PAY EXPRESS CHARGES EVERYWHERE. 


Catalogue and Samples will be sent free by return 
mail. Be sure to mention whether you wish samples 
for suits or cloaks, so that we can send you a full line 
of exactly what you desire. Your order will have 
personal attention —the kind of attention which you 
would give it yourself if you were having a garment 
made under your own eyes by your own dressmaker. 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK COMPANY, 
439 and 123 West 23d St., New York. 
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Collar of lace and 
embroidered vel- 
vet. Ends of vel- 
vet ribbon fin 
ished with tassels. 


Chiffon collar trimmed with lace inser- 
tion run with black ribbon-velvet. 
Velvet ribbon rosette. 






































Dressy fichu and girdle of soft pink Collar of lace edged with tiny 
silk trimmed with lace. Rosette ruffles of chiffon and trimmed 
at left side. with black ribbon-velvet. 
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Attractive little bo- 
lero of pale blue silk 
trimmed with lace. 


Negligée of bright blue silk with deep lace 
collar. Trimmed with velvet rosettes. 





White silk stock 
collar trimmed 
with beaded lace 
and velvet. 


% White silk collar 

A covered with 

os lace threaded 
with silver. 














An odd conceit Collar of white lace 
in the shape of a and pale blue rib- 
white silk muslin bon interlaced. 


stock collar and 
black silk muslin 
A pretty bo- cravat 
lero of white 
lacetrimmed 
with chiffon. 
Thisdesign is 
unusual and 
would make 
a dainty 
Christmas 
gift. 


Effective bodice garni- 
ture of lace and ribbon. 





Fichu of lace 
trimmed with 
three ruffles and 
a jabot of lace 
Suitable fora 
party frock, 







Collar and revers of pink 
silk edged with white and 
trimmed with white lace 
and velvet ribbon. 


Two pretty 
velvet cor. 
sage knots, 
such as will 
be worn this 
season. 


Dainty dressing-sacque of 
pale blue Chinasilk trimmed 
with very full ruffles of lace. 
Sleeves are full and flowing. 


Neck ruffle of 
chiffon edged 
with velvet. 








Neck ruffle of gray chiffen and 
satin ribbon. The idea might 
be developed in white. 


Beit and stock collar of pink silk 
folded and ornamented with vel 
vet straps and fancy buttons 
White lace stock col- 
lar with black velvet 
ribbon tie. 


* 
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. \ 
Artistically ar- \ 1% 
ranged corsage ” 
knot and ends of «: 
blacktulle. The val 
finish of the ends 
is exceedingly Girdle and braces of satin, Delicately wired lace hair Chiffon chemisette laced Cravat of black satin 
pretty. > finished with fancy buttons. knot, trimmed with flowers. with ribbon-velvet. with turn-over collar. 
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he Forsythe Waist 


DOE SKIN FLANNEL 


$5.00 


Forty Shades Exquisite Colorings 


FOR STYLE, FIT AND DURABILITY 
THIS WAIST IS INCOMPARABLE, 


Samples and tilustrations mailed upon request. 


Made by JOHN FORSYTHE 
The Waist House 
865 BROADWAY NEW YORK CITY 


THE SAHLIN 


Cultivates naturally the 


. e 
| Straight Front and Erect Figure 
SAHLIN PERFECT FORM 
and CORSET COMBINED 
Is identified by having no hooks, no clasps, no laces, no strings, 
no heavy steels, Avoid imitations and accept no substitutes! 
The Sahlin Perfect Form and Corset Combined 
retains all the good 
and avoids the evil 
» of the ordinary cor- 
set. Nothing is . 
lost in style or 
shape. The effect 
as here shown is 
2 a exact repro- 
Yip» duction of a 
perfect form 
\ obtained only 
\ by wearing 


‘THE 
SAHLIN” 


No corset is 
necessary, as it 
is a Corset and 
Form combined, / 
Approved and en- ! : 
Patented July 26,1898, dorsed by physi- snd Feb. 20, 1900. 
cians and health reformers. Only to be worn to be appreciated. 
| Every garment guaranteed. Made in Corset Coutil, white and 
drab, also White Summer Nettin Price, best grade, $1.50; 
medium, $1.00. Ask your dealer; ifhe cannot sw ie you, order 
direct, adding 18 cents for postage. Give bust, waist measure and 
length from arm pit to waist line. Write for free catalogue. 


_ Sahlin Corset Co.,258 Franklin St., Chicago, Ill, 


‘CAPSHEAF” 


( Coilless ) 
Safety 
Pin 


The only safety pin on 
the market 


That Cannot 


Catch in the Fabric 


JUDSON PIN CO., ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
Free Sample sent on receipt of postal request at our 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 103 Franklin Street 
TO MOTHERS, EVERYWHERE! 


Coward 


“Good Sense” Shoe CHILDREN 


We want to tell you about 
the Shoe that it has taken 30 
years to make just right — 
that isn’t like any other shoe 
—costs no more—can not be 
had elsewhere, and 


Positively Insures 


“Good Feet for Life!” 


Send us your address, please, 
and learn about Good Sense 
| shoes for adults, also. Thou- 
| sands have done so — no one 
| has ever been sorry. Send 
today. 


JAMES 8. COWARD 
268-272 Greenwich St. NEW YORK 


NEAK WARREN STREET 









































We can save you from 20 per cent. to 50 per 
cent. on Holiday Gifts. 


WATCHES “vue” 


Write for free catalogue showing many styles, 
at rare bargain prices. 


COLUMBUS WATCH CASE CO. 
19 Maiden Lane, New York 














EMBROIDERED COLLAR 
Pretty collar of tan linen 
embroidered with dots in 
black floss, and edged with 
point d'Arab lace. 


AN OPERA HOOD 


Opera hood of mousseline 
over siik. it is made quite full 
and edged with broad lace, 
which is caught in the front 
with a wired bow of black 

























velvet ribbon. 


NEW STYLE KIMONO 


Kimono of blue and white Japanese crépe lined 
with white flannel and trimmed with broad bands 
of dark blue which are feather-stitched. 


SWISS MUSLIN APRON 


Apron of dotted Swiss muslin. Empellements of 
lace trim the bib and corners. Valenciennes lace 
and insertion complete a dainty affair, which 
would make a pretty Christmas gift. 

















LOUNGING ROBE 


Lounging robe of soft pink 
flannel. it is made with- 
out any opening and is put 
on over the head. The 
yoke and sleeves are fin 
ished with several rows of 
feather-stitching done in 
heavy white silk, 


FLEUR-DE-LIS APRON 


Fancy apron of sheer lawn modeled on the design 
of an inverted fleur-de-lis. The trimming used is 
Italian Valenciennes lace and insertion. 


MUFF OF PLAITED VELVET 


A sensible, seasonable gift would be a muff 
of plaited velvet lined with satin, similar to 
the one illustrated above. The design is sim- 
ple and could be easily followed. 





Designed Especially for The Journal fam > 


By Katherine Vaughan Holden 


A PRETTY TIE 


A fetching tie 
made of 
heavy white linen 


with embroid 
ered design of é 
flowers done in r 


biue linen floss. 
This suggestion 
is for the girl who 
can embroider. 





Any girl, or woman either, would appreciate 
a preity dressing-jacket asa Christmas gift. 
The one illustrated is of fine white lawn 
trimmed with pale biue lawn. 
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SAMPLES FREE 


Dress Goods 


DIRECT FROM 
THE MILL 


We manufacture only 
the finest quality 
goods and sell direct 
to the consumer—from 
mill to wearer—no 
middlemen’s profit. 
You are sure of getting 
dress goods that are 
not shop-worn, but 
fresh-made goods 
direct from the loom 
-no seconds or mill 
ends. We g “arantee 
our 































rather 





Cheviots, Oxfords, Meltons 
Cassimeres, Tweeds, Homespuns and 
Broadcloths 


to be exactly as represented, 
and refund your money if 
you are dissatisfied. By 
buying from us you can defi 

nitely figure to 


Save One-Third 


from retailer’s prices, besides 
having a much larger and better 
stock to select from. Upon re 
quest we will send you a com- 
plete line of samples free of 
xoods suitable for Golf, Outing, 
Bicycle and Tailor-made Suits — 
all 54 inches wide. Vrices from 
& 90 cents to $2.00 per yard. We 
bk cut any length desired. Write at 
once for free samples, 


TILTON WOOLEN MILL 
101 Mill Street Tilton, N. H. 








Crepon Ejider- 
down, box back, 
double-breasted, 
made with a round 
or pointed hood, 


EIDERDOWN BATH-ROBE 


A new bath-robe is always accept- lined Ww ith Satec n; 
able. This one is made of gray colors: white, red, 
eiderdown trimmed with bands of 

scarlet flannel. The frontis made gray and tan. 


surplice fashion. 


Sizes J, 2 and 3 years, $4.75 
4 years, $5.00 6 years, $5.75 


Our new catalogue, listing nearly 
2000 articles for children, 





more than half of them illustrated, sent on 
receipt of this advertisement and 
4 cents postage. 





WE HAVE NO AGENTS 


Our goods sold only at this one store. 


Address Dept. 1, 60-62 W. 23d St., N.Y. 


The Queen of Dress 
Fabrics 


LANSDOWNE 


Ask for the Genuine and 
I ‘ 
nsist 


On seeing the perforation 
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Every five yards on the Selvedge 


he) Russian Violets 


~ Upon receipt of 50c. we will send 

, you by return mail a package of 

1 the famous Russian Violet Sachet 

Powder, for perfuming laces, handker- 
chiefs, letter paper and the corsage. 


Address BEN. LEVY & CO., French Perfumers 
125 Kingston Street, Boston, Mass. 


NS eV 










DAINTY DRESSINGJACKET 




























































IN SCARLET AND BLACK 


Stylish Princesse wrapper of scarlet 
cashmere made with a full front. The 
sleeves are of the cashmere with under 
sleeves of red silk. The bands which 
trim the front and sleeves are of black 
satin and are feather-stitched. Inch- 
wide black satin ribbon is tied in a 
bow at the side. With this wrapper 
may be worn atiny yoke and collar of 
finely tucked white lawn. 































MADE FOR COMFORT 


Comfortable woolen wrapper with soft silk full front tucked In this wrapper the Watteau plait starts at the neck. 
to the bust and then allowed to fall in loose folds. Aruffle The robe is slightly fitted under the arms, while the 
The girdie is adeep fullness is confined by a girdie of ribbon starting from 


of fhe silk trims each side of the front. 
pointed one of silk. 
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Making the Wrapper Attractive 


Designed Especially for The Journal 


By Katherine Vaughan Holden 


WITH A BOLERO 


Wrapper of tan-color 
cashmere made with 
bolero, and trimmed 
with brown satin rib- 
bon. Undersieeves 
of white lawn. 


SIMPLE MORNING WRAPPER 


This morning robe is of pale blue flannel. The 
yoke is striped with rows of tiny ribbon-velvet, 
and finished with a fitted bertha of écru guipure 
The rounded bertha is of heavy lace. The 
Watteau plait starts just under the bertha. The 
sleeves are trimmed, and are particularly new 
and stylish. The edge of the skirt is finished 
with several rows of ribbon-velvet. 


FOR A CONVALESCENT 


Bedroom wrapper of pink eiderdown 
made with a deep collar, which in the 
front forms revers. The collar is finished 
with a worked edge of white zephyr. If 
developed in flannel the finish might be 
of silk braid with a small appliqué figure 
of braid. This design was made espe 
cially for the convalescent, who likes 
always to feel that she is attired in a way 
that will make her appear attractive in 
her room when she has visitors. 


WITH A WATTEAU PLAIT 


the plait at the back. 


DAINTY BREAKFAST GOWN 


An attractive breakfast gown of pale 
blue challie with collar and straps of 
heavy écru lace. The body of the 
wrapper is tucked just below the 
yoke and at the waist-line. 


IN EMPIRE STYLE 


A comfortable lounging 
wrapper made of figured 
challie. it may be lined 
with silk or flannel and 
trimmed with écru lace. 
it is in the Empire sty!e, 
with the waist-line just 
under the bust. 
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Famous Albrecht & 








From St.Paul, the Fur Centre 
of the United States, are 
the Acme of Excellence 


America’s Headquarters 
for Sealskin Garments 


Made from skins that 
are the very pick of the 
world’s markets by the 
superior and exclusive 
Albrecht method. Our large 
output and the smallest com- 
parative expense make the very 
lowest price possible. 





Albrecht’s Inimitable Coast Seal Jacket 
$55.00 


Special to JOURNAL readers. The fur in this garment 
exactly resembles Alaska Sealskin, and the difference is 
almost impossible of detection. It has the singular style 
cut and mechanica! perfection that characterize Albrecht 
Garments among thousands, and is vastly superior in all 
essentials to anything offered at the price. See ///ustration. 


Genuine Black Marten Scart, $10.00 


Of full furred, silky skins, ornamented with six luxuriaut 
tails. Very deinty and stylish, An unequalled Cravat for 
the money. Same Scarf in Russian Marten, §5. 


Plucked Otter Jacket, $150.00 


Of Northern midwinter-caught Otter, of beautiful shading, 
golden brown color. Lined with heaviest of satin of apyro- 
priate coloring. A standard of correct style, unequalled in 
execution, onl. owing to its exceptional durability, a most 
economical garment. 


Russian Marten Storm Collars, $8.00 


These comfortable Collars protect the,ears, and project 
about six inches on shoulder, They are ornamented with a 
cluster of fluffy tails and lined with heavy satin. Same 
Collar in genuine Black Marten, $15.00, 


Upon receipt of amount we will send any garment express 
paid, and if entire satisfaction does not result your money 
will be promptly r 

height and weight required, 


CATALOGUE. Secure at once The International Fur 
Authority, an exponent of Famous Albrecht Furs, « It 
thoroughly reviews and illustrates all the correct and stand- 
ard styles in fur wear, containing authentic information and 
lowest prices. It is the only comprehensive and authentic 
fur guide issued, and is a most desirable work to possess. 
Sent to JOURNAL readers upon receipt of two-cent stamp. 


E. ALBRECHT & SON, Box A 


FUR HEADQUARTERS OF AMERICA. FOUNDED 1856. 
20 E. Seventh Street, St. Paul, Minn. 








Bust , length of waist, 

















THE 


Dr. Deimel Underwear 


Endorsed by 


Ira D. Sankey 


“T wish to say to my friends that I have 
been wearing the Dr, Deimel Underwear for 
the last four years constaniiy, and it has been 
not only a coinfort every day since I bought it, 
but it has been the means of preventing me 
from taking cold, as I was constantly doing 
when I wore flannel or woolen underwear.” 


Ira D. SANKEY. 


And this is only one testi- 
monial of thousands. Dr. 
Deimel’s Linen-Mesh Under- 
wear is growing in popu- 
larity every day because it 
This Trade-Mark has merit. Physicians all 

On over the country wear and 
recommend it. 


Free booklet and samples of the cloth 
sent by addressing 


The Deimel Linen-Mesh System Co, 
491 Broadway, New York 


San Francisco, Cal.,111 Moatgomery Street 
Washington, D. C., 72° 15th Street, N. W. 
Montreal, Canada, 2202 St. Catherine Street 
London, E. C., Eng., 10-12 Bread Street 





Every Garment, 


We also manufacture the finest dress shields in 
existence. Can be washed—are odorless. 
guarantee with every pair. 














“ONYX” 


BLACK 
HOSIERY 


“ONYX” brand is 
the standard for 
Black Hosiery, and 
is specially noted for 


Shape 
Elasticity 


and 
ete 
Durability 
Lorp & TAYLOR, Whole- 
sale Importers, guarantee 
every pair sold. If you 


cannot obtain at your re- 
tailer’s,communicate with 


LORD & TAYLOR 
Wholesale, NEW YORK 














The Gentlewoman’s Perfume 
SUPREMA VIOLET 


TH E quintessence of freshly picked Russian violets. A 

sing!e drop equals in fragrance a bunch of flowers. §1.00 
per oz. of druggists (only) or by mail. A dainty sample for 
6 cents to cover postage and packing. Mention this Journal. 


THE STEARNS EXTRACT C©O., Detroit, Mich. 
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VILLAGE THRIFT 


A, By Nel{je Blancian 


I! 





> 


J 





HE first week a Penny Provident 
Station was opened in a certain 
small town the children’s bank 
took in sixteen dollars. A lady 
had visited the public school; in- 
terested the superintendent and 
teachers in the new enterprise; 
showed the children bank books 
that they might own by the de- 
posit of a single penny, and the 
gayly colored stamps, representing the vari- 
ous denominations of our currency from one 
cent to one dollar, that would be pasted in 
their books to correspond with the sums they 
saved. She suggested many objects worth 
denying themselves for, gave them leaflets 
inspired with thrifty counsel to take home, 
and upon one afternoon each week she acted 
as receiving teller behind a table in a corner 
of the village library. 

Bank books, stamps, pamphlets and infor- 
mation had been obtained from the Penny 
Provident branch of the Charity Organization 
Society, Fourth Avenue and Twenty-second 
Street, New York. This bank pays no inter- 
est on depusits, its object being simply to 
encourage the beginnings of accounts with 
larger institutions by the accumulation of 
sums small enough to waste, but not gener- 
ally considered large enoughtosave. Firmly 
established in shops, factories, schools, 
churches, working men’s and boys’ clubs, 
college settlements, public libraries, news- 
boys’ lodgings and other favorable places, its 
record of usefulness grows Steadily. 


6 
- 


Building and Loan Associations 
HESE people’s banks, the most beneficent 
outgrowth thus far of the codperative idea 
in the United States, have increased in fifty 
years to over 6000 associations, distributed 
throughout every State and Territory, and 
represent savings amounting to over $1,000, - 
000,000. Laws regulating their management 
differ in different States; but however their 
external features may vary, the great prin- 
ciple of codperation— mutual helpfulness by 
the working together of individuals for joint 
benefit or common good as opposed to self- 
ish competitive individual effort—remains 
unchanged. The management of local asso- 
ciations, consisting of members chosen by 
their fellow-shareholders, serve either with- 
out salary or for nominal remuneration; the 
use of a room one evening in the week may 
be had for a trifle; hence expense accounts 
take little from the joint profits, and eight 
per cent. is a not unusual dividend, many 
associations earning much _ higher rates. 
National associations, not to be confused with 
the local ones, however they may masquer- 
ade under the title of coOperation, lack both 
its principle and many of its advantages, 
monetary and ethical. ‘‘Investment in a 
building and loan association is as nearly 
absolutely safe as it can be,’’ to quote from 
an exhaustive report on the associations of 
this country published by the Government, 
to be had for the asking; ‘‘ for the monthly 
dues and accumulated profits, which give the 
active capital of the association, are loaned 
as fast as they accumulate.’’ 
“ 
Work of the Woman’s Exchange 
ERY few business enterprises can exist on 
a ten per cent. margin, which is the 
amount usually paid by a consignor of goods 
to the exchange that disposes of them for 
her; hence, it is only by combining with some 
other business to economize on rent, heat, 
light and attendance, or by depending upon 
the gifts of the charitable — always a precari- 
ous existence —that the Woman’s Exchange 
can hope to succeed. One that prospers 
admirably is situated in a village library; 
another combines with a kindergarten in 
renting part of a private house; a third 
shares its quarters with a florist. Each of 
these exchanges is self-sustaining, largely 
because the level-headed women who manage 
affairs have reduced the running expenses to 
a minimum, and they allow no exorbitant 
prices to be fixed on the goods assigned. A 
well-conducted exchange, as its name 
implies, should offer as many advantages to 
the purchaser as to the consignor; but even 
wealthy customers are often frightened off by 
the absurdly high prices charged. It is one 
of the joys of housekeeping to secure delicious 
home-made preserves, salads, cakes, and 
dainties for special occasions by paying for 
the materials, plus the value of the maker’s 
time and the commission due the exchange. 
Sooner or later an exchange attracts all the 
unfortunate gentlewomen in a community, 
and many a salesroom is filled with unattract- 
ive, unsalable articles that a committee too 
tender-hearted accepts. Low standards are 
fatal: the greatest kindness one can do a 
dependent woman is to insist that her work 
be exceedingly well done. In addition to 
doing the dainty cookery and the exquisite 
embroidery and needlework for which our 
exchanges are famous, gentlewomen are 
earning comfortable incomes by many unique 
and clever methods. 
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How Several Women Have Succeeded 
NE woman pays for her daughter’s musi- 
cai education in Vienna by planting and 
keeping city yards in order, filling window 
boxes and jardiniéres, and washing house 
plants. Another cleans lamps and bird-cages, 
dusts fine bric-A-brac, removes stains, cleans 
gloves, polishes silver, etc., in a score of 
houses. One who grows mushrooms in her 
cellar and violets in her dooryard has paid 
off the mortgage on her little country place. 
Exquisite photographs, taken in one’s own 
home, are made by an artistic young woman 
who earns $1000 a year with her camera, The 
caring for linen-closets, purchasing and mark- 
ing their supplies, and doing family mending 
at so much a week, support a widow and her 
little girl; and there are many cultivated 
women, expert cooks, caterers, waitresses 
and nurses, who may be summoned in an 
emergency from the exchanges to give that 
intelligent help which only a woman who 
understands the situation through her own 
experience or refined intuitions can give. 
ro) 
Unusual Ways of EKarning Money 
(>= morning the members of a womuan’s 
club in a certain village were relating 
the hardships they suffered in not being able 
to secure toothsome meat and poultry, fresh 
fish, and sucha variety for their tables as city 
housekeepers enjoyed at far less cost; where- 
upon a woman, whose means did not equal 
her ability as a caterer, offered her services 
as a buyer in « large city market not twenty 
miles away. She now earns an income that, 
however incomparable with the comfort her 
work gives to fifty householders, still encour- 
ages similar efforts in other suburbs. 

The only coal dealer in a small town 
charged $5.50 a ton for dusty, light-weight 
coal mixed with slate. The householders 
combined their funds, purchased several car 
loads of the best anthracite and hired carts 
and men to deliver it in their cellars, where 
it was binned at $4.35 a ton, full weight. 

Two homesick, self-supporting young 
women met at a boarding-house and fell to 
comparing notes. Each paid eight dollars 
a week for a cheerless hall bedroom on the 
upper floor of a tall city house. Now they 
cooperate with four congenial fellow-workers, 
the sister of one of whom acts as_ house- 
keeper; and, at a cost of six dollars a week 
each for board and washing, they live in a 
well-furnished apartment that has a delight 
ful home atmosphere about it, and is a radi- 
ating centre of good cheer for many home- 
less fellow-workers and students. 

ofs 

Work of Village Improvement Societies 
VILLAGE street needed sidewalks. Some 
few property owners could afford to pay 

the price asked for laying them, others could 
not, until bids were invited for a walk to run 
through the entire street, when it was discov- 
ered that the cost to each owner, after the 
entire amount of the lowest bid came to be 
equitably divided, would be forty per cent. 
less than the sum originally named to indi- 
viduals. The transformation of that muddy, 
unsightly street into a neat, comfortable 
thoroughfare led to the formation of a Village 
Improvement Society, which has so beautified 
the town in eight years as to have consider- 
ably advanced the value of real estate there. 

Let any one compare the prices asked for 
plants, shrubs and trees by the thousand with 
the cost of single specimens or small lots, 
and one will realize the possibilities of beau- 
tiful surroundings to the homes of the poor- 
est villagers if they will but combine. A 
mechanic earning two dollars a day has sev- 
eral times won the cash prize of one hundred 
dollars for the best-kept home grounds in a 
Berkshire Hills village. For further infor- 
mation address tiie National League of 
Improvement Associations, Springfield, Ohio. 


a 
One Solution of the Servant Problem 


T HAS long been evident to the thoughtful 
housekeeper that the only way to supplant 
the unskilled, wasteful and high-priced serv- 
ant of this generation is to establish manual- 
training schools for domestic science, where 
young girls, after a thorough course in one or 
all branches of household work, shall receive 
diplomas entitling them to certain situations 
at a fixed scale of wages. Perhaps no class 
of women workers is so well paid as that of 
domestic servants, and certainly there is no 
other class about which we hear such con- 
stant complaint. Special preparation for 
special work is demanded in most trades 
and every profession, but the haphazard train- 
ing of a domestic servant, or her lack of even 
that, does not debar her from a good home 
and money to spare. Not without much 
training of mistresses in the noble art of good 
housekeeping, and certainly not without the 
codperation of housekeepers to keep up the 
standard and quantity of work demandc + for 
a given wage in any community, can the 
training school fulfill its mission in hastening 
the millennium. 


Cooperation in Woman's Work 


NE of the encouraging signs of the times 

is the interest women’s clubs are show- 

ing in household economics, interest that has 

already led many of them to establish cook- 

ing schools, or schools of domestic science, 
which have a broader scope. 

Since it costs only two hundred dollars to 
equip a school kitchen the establishment of 
one is possible to every town. A gas com- 
pany needs little persuasion to furnish one 
in lieu of the advertising its stoves receive 
and the encouragement the instruction gives 
housekeepers to use gas for fuel. An expert 
cooking teacher can earn her salary for the 
school twice over if the managers are gifted 
with common-sense and enterprise in forming 
classes of rich and poor, and in selling the 
cooked food. Certainly, no other undertak- 
ing involving so small an investment prom- 
ises a greater return to the community in 
comfort, industry and thrift. 

What would not most housekeepers give 
to banish wash-day from their homes! And 
think of the folly of disturbing the peace in 
every house in every town every week to ac- 
complish what one well-conducted coéper- 
ative laundry could do for less money, with 
no disturbance at all. Let the town folk 
combine to help each other in this particular. 

With modern labor-saving machinery which 
thoroughly cleanses and sterilizes the clothes, 
with an experienced overseer to direct 
affairs, and a corps of competent laundresses 
for the necessary hand work, the coéper- 
ative laundry can be conducted so as to earn 
not only the housekeepers’ peace of mind but 
also a fair interest on the capital invested. 

Saving Money by Spending It 

" QO" ALL the agencies which are at work 

to elevate those who labor with their 
hands, in physical condition, in social dig- 
nity, and in those moral and intellectual fea- 
tures on which both the others are ultimately 
dependent,’’ wrote John Stuart Mill, ‘‘ there 
is none so promising as the present coOpera- 
tive movement.’’ Information as to coépera- 
tive methods may be obtained through the 
League for Social Service, Fourth Avenue 
and Twenty-second Street, New York. 

Paradoxical as it may seem, money may | 
be saved by spending money. That is the 
secret of the success of the Rochdale system, 
which has quietly effected an industrial revo- 
lution in parts of Great Britain and must one 
day do so here. The Cooperative Society of 
Leeds, for example, with a membership of 
37,000, to whom profits of over $750,000 on a 
business amounting to $5,000,000 wete dis- 
tributed last year, manages 74 groceries, 21 
dry-goods stores, 17 boot and shoe shops, 
and 63 butcher shops; 9 manufacturing de- 
partments with an output of over $1,000,000, 
and 12 coal depots. It owns 20 boats and 70 
railway cars, in addition to many horses and 
wagons; it has built 650 houses, employs 
1380 persons, and pays $350,000 in wages 
annually. Back of these figures stand incal- 
culable assets in the form of development of 
character. The department store has come 
to stay, but another century may see it con- 
ducted on broader and more helpful lines. 


Gy 
op 
Breaking Away from the Credit System 


LREADY many manufacturing towns— 
everywhere the most likely places for 
success —have organized codperative socie 
ties. Some of these have failed for obvious 
reasons; others already pay ten per cent. divi- 
dends to members. 

Small as is the American movement, it has 
already demonstrated -certain achievements 
containing the element of life. It enables 
the people to break away from the abom- 
inable credit system by the purchase for 
cash of their simple daily necessities through 
a society that allows its members a share of 
each month’s profits. The current market 
rates are charged on all goods. Since it 
takes far more skill to save money than to 
earn it, a system whereby the purchasers 
have their money saved for them must com- 
mend itself. As one woman expressed it on 
receiving her first month’s dividend: ‘‘ I feel 
as if I had picked this money out of the 
street.’? The more one must buy in these 
cooperative stores, the more one earns! 
When the dividend reaches a member it is 
usually large enough to suggest the saving 
of it, whereas the penny or two possibly 
saved a consumer under the individual com- 
petitive system is apt to be wasted thought- 
lessly. The codperative society includes a 
banking office as well; but it differs from the 
building and loan associations chiefly in tak- 
ing care of money that the society has been 
the means of saving its members rather than 
of funds the people have squeezed out for 
themselves after paying their household 
expenses, which too often consume a family’s 
entire earnings. Money may be withdrawn 
on demand when the mills close and the 
income stops. Inasmuch as women are the 
chief spenders it will be seen that they are 
a greater force in this movement than men. | 


From Paris 


and Vienna come the 
styles that make the 
Wooltex garments dis- 
tinctive. Krom the lead- 
ing woolen mills of 
America come the fabrics 
that have made them 
famous for their wearing 
quality. They are finished 
by the most skillful 
workers in women’s gar- 
ments. The word 
“*Wooltex” is an ab- 
solute guarantee for fit, 
finish and durability. 
The new 


Fashion Faultless 


FASHION BOOK 


is now ready. If you cannot 
get it from your local dealer, 
send to us. We will gladly 
send it —free, if you mention 
The Ladies’ Home Journal. 


H. BLACK & COMPANY 
Cleveland, Ohio 











California 
Ostrich Feathers 


At Producers’ Prices 


Shipped prepaid to any part of the 
United States, and money imme- 
diately refunded if goods fail to 
please. 

Most of our feathers are taken 
from the male birds, and, owing to 
the California climate and the care 
with which the birds are reared, 
these feathers are unequalied in 
brilliancy and gloss; will stay in 
curland wear for years. Goldmedal 
Paris and wherever exhibited. 

We have testimonials from sat- 
isfied buyers from New York to 
San Francisco. 


For $11.00 


We send you prepaid a 23-inch 
plume, 9 inches wide, very full 
and broad, selected male ostrich 
feathers, for this season's fashion- 
able Gainsborough hats; regularly 
retailed at $15.00, 
A HANDSOME, GLOSSY, T HICK 
BLACK BOA for Only $9.75. 
Such a boa is ordinarily retailed for $14.00. 
BLACK, GLOSSY, AMAZON PLUME, 15 inches long, for 
$2.00. Amazons are extremely popular this season. 
Our new 32-page catalogue and souvenir, with 40 half- 
tone illustrations of our farm and feathers, for 2e stamp. 
We have on hand for immediate shipment a complete 
assortment of boas, plumes and tips besides those men- 
tioned here. 


CAWSTON OSTRICH FARM 


The Original Home of the Ostrich in America 
| Established in 1886, by the present proprictor. P.O. Address 
South Pasadena, California 
Free—A great curiosity — Natural Ostrich Feather, just 
as taken from the birds, sent with every order. 


























—— black, evening and dark 
colors. The front, back 
. and sleeves are a cluster 
Worth $4.00 o¢ cording or tucking. 
making a most beautiful effect. Sizes 
$2 to 46. We offer this waist as a 
special inducement to introdece our 
new mail order department. Write 
for our new illus. catalogue, show- 
ing latest ideas in fall and winter 
skirts, tailor-made suits, «x. 
furs and waists, at low * 
prices. Goods sent pre- 5 
paid if full price accom- 
panies order. Will send 
C.O.D.if $1.00 is sent as guar- 
antee of good faith. Money 
refunded if not satisfactory. 


HANO BROTHERS 
Progressive Mail Order House 
land 3 Union Square, W., N. Y. City 


95 For this stylivh taffeta silk 
e waist, elegant quality, 
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The Journal’s Amusing Puzzles 


FOR THE 


Here are twelve pictures. 


BOYS AND GIRLS TO SOLVE 


Each one represents a girl’s name. 


For example, No. 1 is Mildred. 


Now, guess the rest. To the first 


thirty readers whose letters we open, giving all twelve puzzles correctly solved, THE JOURNAL will award these prizes: 


$25 Asa First Prize; 
$10 Asa Second Prize; 


No questions regarding these puzzles will be answered. 


$5 As the Next Three Prizes; 
$1 To Each of the Next 25 


Making 30 Prizes in All, 
Amounting to $75.00 


All the conditions to be complied with are clearly given on this page. 














No.3 
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No.10 


Read These Directions 


When you have guessed the name which 
you think the picture represents, write it 
on the line after the same number as 
the picture on the slip on this page. Put 
no more than one guess on each line, and 
use only this slip cut out of the magazine. 
No others will be considered. You may 
send as many sets of guesses as you like, 
but each must be on a separate slip. 





Next Month 
A New Set of 12 Puzzles 
| Will be Given. 














No. 11 
n 
Use No Other Slip Than This 
Put one guess on each line and say no more. 
Then cut this slip out and mail it to 
THE PUZZLE EDITOR OF 
THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA. 
P.O. Box 1401. 
No. 1 
ms Bic 
No. 3. 
No. 4 
No. 5 
No. 6.. 
No. 7. 
No. 8... 
Wc wiccsGususisendallinnceddsontinentauivniandamienmeaiianel 
BNE Wi a chuchiaicink le diss.sscovouen astincindna idea Segienacencomemaiealien 
Be TET 6-35 ssiss vdcsnaiavcdceacnnwiaiaenesindaleeviesaediieciniaeaa 
No. 12 
Give full name and address here. 
NAME.. 








No. 12 


Read These Directions 


Mail your letter so that it will reach 
Philadelphia not earlier than the morning 
of November 5, and not later than the morning 
of November 11. All letters received before 
or after the dates given will be ineligibie. 
But allow us to repeat that all lists must be 
sent on the slip given on the left, and in no 
other way. Send all letters by mail to ad- 
dress as given: P.O. Box 1401 





The correct solutions of puzzles 
and names of prize winners will 


be published in The Journal, 
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Evening’s Amusement 


there is nothing more fascinating or enjoyable 
to all the family than 


The Manhattan Table 


This game combines the best features of bil- 


liards and pool. The more you play it the 
more skillful you grow, and the game never 
grows old. It appeals to every member of the 
household. ‘Table is only 7 x 3 feet, requires 
very little space. Made in various handsome 
designs. An ornament in any room. Price 
$25.00 up, according to kind and finish of wood. 


“Ideas for Entertaining,” 


pertinent suggestions of many ways to 
make time pleasant for guests, visitors 
aud family. FREE on application. 


MANHATTAN TABLE COMPANY 
36 N. Main Street, Dayton, Ohio 








The Cincinnati Game Co.’s 


Educational Games. 


The study of | 
the Myths of 
theGreeksand 
Romans is as 
delightful asa 
fairy tale. 






Our Game of 


Mythology 


illustrates all 
the principal 
characters and 
fixes them in 
the memory. 


Medea. 
_—— 


What * sorceress “aided Jason to obtain the 
golden fleece? 

Who, delayed her father's pursuit by scatiering 
the remains of his murdered son in his way? 
Who gave success by magic arts to the first 

maritime exploit of the Greeks? 


Sample game, 
fiftv-two illus- 
trations, 35¢. 


Sold by dealers, or write us direct. We make 
many other Educational Games, such as 
ARTISTS, depicts famous paintings, 35c.; POEMS, illus- 
trations and quotations, 35c.; SHAKESPEARE, characters 
and quotations illustrated, 35c.; WHITE SQUADRON, 52 
U.S.Battleships, 25c.; FLAGS, of the world in colors, 25c. 
Booklet, ‘‘ Education by Play,’’ describing these games, 
sent postpaid on receipt of 2-cent stamp. 
TEACHERS —Write us for offer — open to teachers only. 
How to get where not on sale by dealers. 
a game F R E E Let us tell you about It. 


The Cincinnati Game Co., Dept. A, Cincinnati, 0. 











‘¢Standard of Highest Merit’’ 


FiiNos 


THE NEW SCALE Fischer yields a wonderfully 
pure quality of ‘Vone, combined with great power 
and durability; it stamps the Fischer Piano with 
an individuality that no other Piano possesses. 


= Om 
110,000 
Established Sold 


BY OUR NEW METHOD of Easy Payments 
every home is at once enabled to possess and 
enjoy a High-Grade Piano. Pianos delivered to 
all parts of the United States. Write for catalogue, 
terms and all particulars. 


J. & C. FISCHER 


33 Union Square — West New York, N. Y. 








Years 






















WINSLOW 


SKATES 





Something new for children and people with weak 
ankles. Adjustable 6 to 9% inches. Strapped ready 
for use. 65 cents postpaid. 





Great variety of Ice Skates. Finest quality. Latest 
improvements. Preferred by best skaters. Send for 


Iilustrated Catalogue. 


Winslow's Ankle Brace, for weak ankles, easily 
attached to any skate. 75 cents postpaid. 


ALL DEALERS KEEP OUR GOODS 


THE SAMUEL WINSLOW SKATE MFG. CO. 
Worcester, Mass. 
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BY PROFESSOR S.C.SCHMUCKER 
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HERE is a popular notion that 
the sun rises in the east and sets 
in the west. That we think so 
only shows how willing we are 
to believe what we are told in 
spite of our eyes. The truth 
is, there are only two days in 
the whole year when the sun 
does any such thing. These 
two days are March 20 and 
September 22, when the days 
and the nights are each twelve 
hours long. 

When the sun really means 
business in our part of the 
country it makes its appear- 
ance at half-past four in the 
morning and it gets up in the 
northeast. It works hard all 

day, and by the time it leaves for the night at 

half-past seven it has moved around to the 
northwest. But this month in this section 
of the country the sun is deserting us. It does 
not arrive in the morning until a quarter be- 
fore seven; then it comes up far south of east, 
hurries across the sky in a half-hearted kind 
of a way, keeping low down, and dives under 
again far south of the west point, by a quar- 
ter before five in the evening. Every day 
the sun gets up later and farther south of 
east, until just before Christmas, when it will 
come up in the southeast, will stay out only 
about nine hours, and slink away again by 
the time it has crossed over to the southwest. 


4 
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When Our Nights are Long 

T SEEMS as if the sun were treating us 
badly, but there are other people in the 
world, and it is their turn now. Ours will 
come again in good time. Meanwhile our 
part of the world will have to prepare to do 
without much of its society for a time as 
best we may. We can console ourselves with 
the thought that we are better off than the 
poor creatures that live far up north. Here 
again we sometimes have a curious notion. 
We often talk as if they had six months of 
continuous day and six months of night. 
The explorer who reaches the Pole, and stays 
there for a year, will perhaps be the first man 
who ever experienced that state of affairs. 
At the Arctic Circle there is one night only 
when for twenty-four hours the sun is gone, 
and the next night is a few minutes shorter. 
The nearer the Pole the longer the nights, 
but it is only at the very Pole that the night 
is six months long, and this we know only 
because ‘‘it must be so,’’ and not because 

any one has ever experienced it. 

op 

The Kingfisher Allows No Trespassing 


ISHING is a selfish business. When you 
have once found a hole in which the fish 
really bite, you look with small affection on 
the newcomer who tries to drop his hook into 
the same poo!. The birds are no better than 
we are in this matter. The kingfisher, for 
example, has the whole set of human fishing 
traits developed to an amazing degree, and. 
he adds a few of his own. There is one of 
these birds that haunts a few spots on a creek 
I often visit. When I come too near to one 
of his stations he leaves it for the next, and 
as I go up the stream he keeps ahead of me 
until I have chased him out three or four 
times. Then he flies around me and begins 
at the bottom again. He is afraid of me; 
but let another kingfisher try one of his holes 
and he drives him out in short order. He 
allows no trespassing on his grounds. Even 
his wife receives scant courtesy except during 
the nesting season. Then he makes her a 
dugout for a home. In this, with a mattress 
of fish-bones to sleep on, she must be content. 
Commonly he sits on a dead limb that 
overhangs the water. His disheveled hair 
shows how distracting a business fishing 
is for him. His necktie, too, is awry, and 
his blue-gray coat is flecked with patches of 
dusty white. From his perch he peers down 
into the water. Ii fish are scarce, a frog or a 
crayfish answers, or even some poor drowning 
bug that comes floating by. When he sees 
the glitter of a fin below him he pounces 
headforemost into the water and comes out 
with his prey sticking crosswise in his long 
bill. Away he flies chattering, to light at his 
next station, devour his catch, andthen watch 
for another. His voice, as he clatters along, 
sounds as if fishing during the cold weather 
had got into his windpipe, for he is as hoarse 
as a wooden rattle. He may leave us any 
day now for his long, lonely flight into warmer 
regions. Most of our birds are sociable, but 
this fellow has been so unneighborly all 
through the fishing season that he cannot bring 
himself to travel with any one now. 
There is, I believe, only one record of 
kingfishers living in a colony, and that was 
out in Illinois, where everybody is sociable. 


Why the Leaves Fall from the Trees 
T IS not the frost that makes the leaves 
fall. Trees in hot countries shed their 
leaves. But they do not cast them all at one 
time. In the tropics a tree sheds its leaves 
as a bird moults its feathers, one at a time, 
and you never miss them. With us, winter 
has taught the leaves to drop all at once, 
when they are of least use to the tree, and 
are most likely to prove a source of danger. 

It is the green portion of the tree that does 
most of its work. In young, tender plants 
this may mean the whole outside. In older 
trees it means practically only the leaves and 
the young twigs. In these the food is pre- 
pared that builds up all the rest of the plant. 
This work can be done well only where the 
sunlight is fairly strong. 

As the days get shorter, and the sun shines 
more slantwise, there is not heat enough 
for good growth, so our trees prepare to close 
up shop for the winter. When they come to 
do this they find themselves with two sorts 
of material in their leaves, the live material, 
that did the work and is still good — proto- 
plasm, the scientist calls it—and a lot of 
by-product in the shape of mineral matter 
brought up from the soil. The protoplasm 
can be taken apart, carried back into the 
trunk, and stored away for use next year. It 
is getting too cold for the plant to do this 
well, so it puts “‘ warming up’’ curtains at 
the windows—that is, it colors its leaves yel- 
low or red, and thus absorbs the sun’s rays 
and furnishes warmth enough to permit the 
plant to carry out the living substance. 

Of the mineral matter in the leaves the 
plant has quite enough for its present pur- 
poses, so it is not carried away. Now the 
leaves, thin and dry, as compared with their 
summer condition, are cast aside, thus return- 
ing to the soil the minerals that had been 
taken up, and which now are in good shape 
to be used over again. This is the reason 
why woods earth is so good a soil for potted 
plants: it is full of concentrated nourishment 
from the decayed leaves. As before hinted, 
the leaves may become a source of positive 
danger to the tree. They have such broad 
surfaces that the heavy winter winds could 
catch firm hold of them and thus break off 
branches, or even uproot the trees. These 
same leaves would be likely to catch and 
hold the snow, and thus would be again more 
than the tree could possibly bear. 

“eA 
Butterflies that Live in Winter 

UTTERFLIES and winter do not seem to 
fit together. A well-conducted butterfly 
ought to die in the fall. We have, however, 
one family of them that cannot be brought to 
see their duty in that light. I found one of 
them the other day underneath a_ shelter- 
ing stone on a neighboring hillside. She 
was probably born some time in September. 
That she is living now is due largely to the 
fact that she is one of the most jerky flyers 
imaginable. All the butterflies take a more 
or less zigzag course. Many birds like to 
eat them, and this motion helps the butter- 
flies to dodge their enemies. The mourning 
cloak and his relatives are the best dodgers, 
and it helps them toa long life. While other 
butterflies die off in the fall, this fellow hunts 
out a sheltered spot in which to pass the win- 
ter. Thus he has an early start in the 
spring, and his children can be well on in 
life before the first generation of the others 

are much more than under way. 

There is another feature about this butter- 
fly that helps to prolong his life. When he 
settles down he folds the upper sides of his 
wings together, and the under surface is so 
dull, and harmonizes so thoroughly with the 
background against which he rests, that his 
enemies cannot well see him. The upper 
wing surface is far more brilliant, being of a 
soft brown with a warm buff edge. 


yy 
Work of the Hereditary Burglar 


A GOOD burglar does aclean job. He does 
not crack the windows and break the 
furniture. He makesa neat entrance that will 
answer his purpose and not do violence to 
his professional pride. These empty walnut 
shells lying under an oak tree have caught 
my eye. Now walnuts would seem to have 
no business under an oak tree, and doubtless 
some animal that ate the kernels brought the 
nuts here. It was not a boy, for he is an 
unskillful burglar and would have mashed 
the shell with astone. The clean-cut hole in 
each side of each shell tells that the tool of a 
professional burglar has been at work here. 
A little red squirrel is doubtless the culprit. 
Burglary is hereditary in his family, and he 
has inherited not only the splendid kit of 
tools, but also the furtive habits necessary for 
the business. As I watch one, he flies up the 
trunk of the tree, out on its spreading limb, 


, 


gives a quick jump to the extended branch 
of the neighboring tree and runs down its 
trunk. If he had only run across the ground 
he could have got there in half the time. 
But time is not such an object with him. 
His whole life is a series of dangers, and on 
the tree he is fairly safe. So he spends as 
little time as possible on the ground. His 
curving nails, even sometimes his sharp teeth, 
help him to hold securely to the bark. 

When it comes to leaping from one tree to 
the next, or, if hard pressed, from the top of 
the tree to the ground, the red squirrel spreads 
his legs out wide. The loose flaps of skin 
running from front to hind legs, and the 
broad, vibrant tail, give him a big surface to 
resist the wind, and he fairly sails down. 
Of course he cannot rival his cousin, the flying 
squirrel, in this feat, but he compensates for 
this by being a far more active runner. 

A wonderfully effective tool is that pair of 
upper front teeth of the squirrel. 
long and curved, and his split upper lip 


allows him to expose them fully for their | 
work. The hard enamel covers only the | 


front, while the more yielding ivory forms 
the rear of the tooth. 
wearing away rapidly, leaving the sharp edge 
of the enamel to do the cutting. If you cage 
a squirrel and feed him on soft food it will 
be but a comparatively short time before his 
front teeth are far too long for his comfort. 


Story of a Loveless Old Age 


ARD luck is the life portion of the grass- 
hopper. The happy member of this 
tribe, it seems to me, is the one the turkey 
picks up, for his troubles are soon over. 
Missing this fate, a lingering death usually 
awaits him. Sometimes his reckless leap 
into the air, in search of fresh pastures, proves 
his end. When he jumps he has not the 
slightest idea of where he will come down. 
Often he lights in the angle between a grass 
leaf and its stem. Caught there he cannot 
release himself, and death through starva- 
tion awaitshim. If he escapes this imprison- 
ment, later in the season a little red spider 
is apt to attach itself to him just below the 
base of the wing. This greedy villain slowly 
sucks away his life blood until gradually his 
wretched host succumbs. Should the grass- 
hopper escape earlier accidents and live to 
old age, he is still more to be pitied. The 
cold days of fall stiffen the poor thing, and 
he lies apparently dead in some crevice 
between the stones. A warmer sun thaws 
him out again, and he gives a few short jumps 
in the early afternoon. With the cool of 
evening he stiffens up once more, probably 
to remain so for days, even for weeks.  Fi- 
nally the cold becomes too great for him to 
bear, and from torpor he passes into death. 
In the latitude of Pennsylvania his wife 
sometimes lives over the winter. Should she 
do so it is only as a battered and dilapidated 
relic, with no aim or purpose in her unnatu- 
rally lengthened existence. 
The truth of the matter is that down South 
grasshoppers live over the winter; in the ex- 


treme North they never do. On the border line | 


— that is, the middle belt of the country—they 
sometimes do, though not as a usual thing. 
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A Plant Wiich Blooms in Late Autumn 


HE witch hazel waits until all other plants | 


are done; then, just as likely as no’, after 
it has thrown away all its leaves and is quite 
bare, in October or November, it puts out its 
yellow flowers. I suspect it -oes it to attract 
some of the little flies that hover about at 
this time. The warm days still bring out 
these insects, and now the witch hazel blos- 
soms have no competition. So they get their 
insect visitors, and thus set their seeds, 
which is, after all, what they want to do with 
their flowers. There is another odd thing 
about this plant. While it is just preparing 
to set its seed, it is still carrying the fruits 
that matured from last year’s flowers. They 
are the urnlike objects scattered over the 
branches. Some bright morning, after a 
frosty night, each fruit will split sharply into 
two, and partly into four. The sections wili 
bend away from each other, and under the 
strain of the curving pod, four oblong, hard 
seeds will shoot away for eight or ten feet. 


This is the witch hazel’s way of giving her | 


children a start in the race for life. 


Anything we do not understand we are | 


apt to attribute to the Deity or to the evil one, 
and it seems then to need no further explana- 
tion. Which of these is considered the agent 
in the peculiar use sometimes made of the 
witch hazel the name “‘ divining rod’’ would 
seem to indicate, for a twig of this plant, 
rightly balanced, is supposed to point outa 
good place in which to dig for water. Of 
course this is all nonsense, but the divining 
rod is often used in spite of that. 


They are | 


This softer back keeps 


I am Going to Buy 


he (S{crmoor 
|Mattress,‘15. 


BECAUSE PATENT ELASTIC FELT is the 
modern mattress: the improvement that was 
bound to come to take the place of the old kinds, 
which people Aad to use when there was nothing 
better or more economical than feathers or hair. 


BECAUSE it is healthier. Impervious to moist- 
ure, absolutely vermin-proof; a purely vegetable 
fibre, highly elastic, it cannot possibly carry such 
germs of filthy diseases as the choicest hair— 
from dead horses — is liable to. 


BECAUSE it wears better. Never mats, gets 
out of shape nor grows lumpy; and doesu’t have 
to be “‘done over’’ every few years, as ail hair 
} mattresses must. The airy, interlacing, fibrous 
sheets, each of the full size of the mattress, are 
laid on the bottom of the tick, then the top and 
sides are closed in around them. ‘They are con- 
structed, not stuffed. 


BECAUSE such people as the Astors, the 
Iselins, the Vanderbilts and scores of others 
equally well known, who are good judges and 
aren’t bothered by matters of price, use them. 
Their testimonials are ir ‘‘ The Test of Time.” 


BECAUSE it is the best to be had at any price, 
and I can get my money back tf I am not sat- 
isfied after trying one thirty nights —express 
charges paid both ways. 


BECAUSE no dealer can seil it. I am not going 
to be fooled by the claims that there is something 
else ‘‘ just as good”’ asthe Ostermoor, but shall 
send my money direct to the makers. 


Price List on Regular Sizes 


2 feet 6 inches wide, 25 lbs., . $ 8.35 
3 feet wide . 30 lbs., . . 10.00 
3 feet 6 inches wide, 35 lbs., . . 11.70 
4 feet wide 40 Ibs. ic. 
4 feet 6 inches wide, 45 lbs., . . 15.00 sd 


Made in two parts 50c. extra. Special sizes at special prices 


All 


We Prepay Ail Express Charges 


Whatever you do, at least 
S send for our /ree T2 page 
book, 


“‘The Test of 
G ’? 
Time 
whether you are thinking 
of buying now or not. 
Beautifully illustrated. 
Write your name on a 
postal and address it to 


OSTERMOOR & CO., 117 Elizabeth St. 
NEW YORK 


We have cushioned 25,000 Churches. Send for our book, 
“Church Cushions.” 


MITCHELL 
FURNITURE 

















Direct to the Consumer tt siiistic furniture 
is offered direct to the consumer from our factories. 
FURNITURE. WOOD MANTELS 
DESKS AND WOOD INTERIORS 
Unusual Facilities. Unusual Prices 


We will send you free our complete and artistic catalog. 
It is full of rare furniture bargains. Write tor it. 


The Robert Mitchell Furniture Co. 
Established 1836. 632 Race St., Cincinnati, O. 








OSMOS Pictures are beautiful reproductions 
of works of art, portraits of noted people, &c., 
exquisitely finished in soft olive-brown tones that 
will not fade. They are intended for home decora 
tion, portfolio uses and educational purposes. 


Smaller size, 6 x 8%, 
10 for 25 cents; 50 for $1. Postage paid 
Larger size, 9 x 15 or 10 x 13, 
4 for 25 cents: 20 for$i. Postage paid 
Send two-cent stamp for sample picture and beautifully 


illustrated and instructive Catalog F, or send 25 cents for 
sumple order with extra pleture and Catalog F. 


COSMOS PICTURES COMPANY 
296 Broadway, New York 


KID GLOVES “= 


Sold in Principal Cities 


On November | st we wi'l issue an illustrated Book- 
let on the “Cai and M.aufacture of Gloves.” 

















Catalogue an this Booklet will be sent on request. 


P. CENTEM}I %I & CO., 911 Broadway, New York 
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person smentioning 
this magazine we will send 
absolutely free a set of Cornish Pan- 
American Exposition models of Pianos 
and Organs in miniature. 

The illustration here produced is a 
reproduction of one. If you intend buy- 
ing now or in the near future we will 
gladly send this embossed set to you. 
These miniatures have been produced at a 
great cost. They constitute the most expen- 
sive advertising matter ever used by us. They 
enable you to make a satisfactory selection of 
a Piano or Organ as to exact appearance and 
color, no matter how far you are away from us. 
With the plates we will forward our new Souvenir 
Catalogue, which accurately represents all the 
latest styles in Cornish American Organs and 
Pianos. It is a work of art that you will appreciate 
and it is yours for the asking. It also explains the 
unique Cornish Plan of selling on 


One Year’s Free Trial 


This method has commended itself to Over a 
Quarter of a Million Purchasers. Write for full 
information. Address 


CORNISH COMPANY 
Established 50 years 




































































Washington, New Jersey 
TO ANY 


LADY sent FREE 


ON RECEIPT OF HER ADDRESS 
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his Doily, of finest linen, stamped with the most ag pe designs ever 


shown in this country, ready to work, with full instructions and 
pattern in colors, showing the exact effect of every thread so that the most unpracticed 
can work it perfectly. Our system is a new one, and the only perfectly easy and simple 
plan yet devised. It makes it impossible for even a child to err in doing the work. 
Some of these designs of ours on this linen are alone sold in stores for as high as 
$2.50 each. Catalogue of 34 designs sent free. Attached to above most unusual offer 
(all being free) we make but one fair condition, viz.:—that you promise to ask for 
and accept from your dealer only Richardson’s Silks when you work out the designs. 
Address, enclosing 4c in stamps to cover postage 


THE RICHARDSON SILK COMPANY, Dept. C, 180 to 184 Adams St., Chicago 


NOT E.—The Richardson's Silks in competition with all the world were awarded the Grand Prize at the Paris Exposition, 
together with three Special Gold Medals for Embroidery Silks and other items in this line. Therefore, it is not alone over 
other American silks that we claim superiority, Richardson's Silks have won the right to be recognized as better than any 
other silks in the world. Americans everywhere give us due credit for this international achievement. 





























The “ONEITA” 


(Patented April 25, 1893) 


Elastic Ribbed Union 


Cover the entire body 
like an additional skin. 
Fitting like a glove, 
but softly and without 
pressure. 

Most convenient to 
put on, being entered 
at the top and drawn on 


Suits 


No Buttons 
Down 
the Front 


like trousers. With no MADE FOR 

other kind of underwear W 

can ladies obtain such Men, omen 
perfect fit for dresses and 


or wear comfortably so 
small a corset. 
Made in 
great variety of fabrics 
and weights 


Young People 


Sold by 
Best Dealers Everywhere 








If not sold by your dealer write to the ONEITA KNITTING MILLS, I Greene Street, New York 




















Write for free 


Real German Hand-Forged Art 
Wrought-Iron Ware 


Jet Black Lacquered Finish, Bauer-Barff Process. Made of 
pure, especially prepared, Swedish iron, and guaranteed superior 
in strength and elasticity to any metal used by manufacturers. 
The newest, most artistic and most popular ware for home and table 
decorations. Striking designs in Can- 
diesticks, Candelabra, Plateaus, Um- 
brella and Jardimére Stands, Mirrors, 
Brackets, Andirons, Smoking Sets, etc., 
from 25 cts. up. Especially pleasing for 
Anniversary, Wedding, Birthday 
and Holiday Gifts. 
JOBBERS AND DEALERS SUPPLIED 


The Munich Art Metallic Co. ,Cincinnati,O. 


















Goods deliver- 
ed free to all 
Points east of 
the Mibsis- 
tippi River on 


A Specimen — Exquisite 
Candelabra, 15 in. high, 15 in 
spread, $2.75 delivered. 














A Specimen — New Design 
, Umbrella Stand, # in. high, 
Sets of eaten $3.75 delivered. 
ogue price 
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“SEND FOR COMPLETE CATALOGUE 


ROYAL WORCESTER 
CORSET CO 


CHICAGO,ILL. WORCESTER,MASS. 
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The Most Delicious 
and the Purest! 


Unlike All Others! 


Lowney’s Cocoa is not like other 
Cocoas; it is better. The flavor 
is better —fuli and delicious. It is 
absolutely a natural product; no 
“treatment” with alkalies or other 
chemicals in order to cheapen the 
process of making. No flour, 
starch, ground cocoa shells or 
coloring matter — nothing but the 
nutritive and digestible product 
of the choicest Cocoa beans, A 
trial will show what it is. 


Sample Can (1-4 lb.) for 
15 Cents in stamps 


THE WALTER M. LOWNEY CO. 
Dept. B, Boston, Mass. 














éé > 
1847 
Rogers 
Bros,’ 
“Silver 
Plate 
That 
Wears?’ 


Beauty and 
Durability 


. in Spoons, Forks, Knives, 
etc., are assured if you 
purchase those bearing 
this trade mark: 


“1847 


Rogers Bros.” 


Remember 1847" —take 
no substitute. ‘here are 
“Rogers” and others claimed 
to be “just as good,” but 
like all imitations, they lack 
the merit and value identi- 
fied with the original and 
genuine. 

Send for Catalogue No. 61 R 

International Silver Co. 


Successor to 


MERIDEN 
BRITANNIA Co, 


Meriden, Conn, 








Send 25¢ for a sample bottle of one of the dain- 
tiest, most beautiful perfumes made. 


moguet Farnese 


This is one of the celebrated 
Maison Violet (pronounced 
Vee-o-lay) mes, each of 
which is distinct, individual, 
beautiful and lastin 

Ourperfumesarea imarked 
with the famous QUEEN BEE, 
which is a sign of the best 
perfume that can be made. 

A two-ounce bottle, cut 
gon, for $3.00, in a beauti- 

| box. 

Your dealer should keep 
these perfumes; every good 
dealer does. If not, write 
direct to us. 

The same perfume is made 
in Soap, Sachet, Face Powder 
and Toilet Water. 

A booklet about all the fa- 
mous toilet preparations free. 


Maison Violet 


(Pronownced Vee-o-lay) 
—_ 29 Boul’d des Italiens, Paris, France 
PRANK M, PRINDLE & €O., Sole Agents for the United States 
8 Thomas St., Suite A, adjoining $17 Broadway, N. Y. City 
Send 50 cents for five sample vials of five other famous 
Maison Violet odors —or 10 cents for one. 
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“ Suppose we ask The Lady from Philadelphia what is best to be done” 


Questions will be answered every month on this page. 


Inquirers must give their names and addresses, 


Correspondents wishing answers by mail should inclose stamps or addressed stamped envelopes. 


WONDER why it is that some girls have lots of 
attention wherever they go and seem to win every 


| one’s liking, while others—every bit as nice and 


often much better looking —are left severely alone! ”’ 
Thus spoke a young woman of my acquaintance in 
a tone of querulous exasperation. It has always 
been one of the problems of womankind why some 
attract and some do not. 


BELIEVE that it is in the power—as it is the 

first social duty—of every girl to be charming. 
Have you fancied charm to be a natural endow- 
ment? So it is, and it is yours just as much as per- 
fume belongs to the flower. But do not forget that, 
like all natural gifts, it must be cultivated to be 
available. 


(CBARE is largely the result of a Aadit of trying 
to please. Those who exert themselves to be 
attractive only when they think it is ‘‘ worth while ”’ 
will never learn its secret. Everywhere and always 
try to put forth the magnetism that isin you. Think 
no one unworthy the effort. The power grows in 
the using. 


LITTLE fellow once said of his elder sister that 
when she came into the room it seemed as 
though all the lights were turned up. And you 
know Ruskin says: ‘* Be sure that people like a room 
better with you in it than out of it.’’ Charm 
depends more upon qualities of heart than of head 
— sympathy which teaches adaptability to the mood 
of others, tact, amiability. Fortunately, the desire 
to please helps to create the power. 


“TSE, , to be charming one must be free from self- 

consciousness, How can one be forgettul of 
self, however, when thrown into the society of 
others, unless one may be trusted to observe the 
proper conventions, and is free from the fear of criti- 
cism? The girl who excels in tact and grace — unlike 
the poet—is oftener ‘‘ made”’ than ‘‘born.’’ All 
social charms may be acquired. Urbanity and ele- 
gance are simply matters of drill—always presum- 
ing that the heart is well bred —and it will be my 
pleasure and privilege to ‘‘ coach”’ you in the little 


society conventions, if I may. 


[tt tLe by little one acquires social ease, lays 

aside gaucheries and learns to observe drawing- 
room etiquette automatically. Do not take it to 
heart if success does not come at once. A mother 
apologized the other day for her small son, saying: 


| ** You know he is not brought up all the way yet.’’ 


| assurance that you are a lady. 


VER Y normally constituted girl has an instinct- 

ive desire to please those of the opposite sex. It 
is natural andright. Each needs the stimulus of the 
other’s society. Only it is important to wish to 
please the right kind of men. It is sometimes a 
mark of distinction that a girl is not pleasing to the 
men with whom she is thrown. 


| THIS, the beginning of a new season, you will 

doubtless make some new acquaintances among 
young men. The first impression to be made is that 
you are well bred. A ready smile, a gracious man- 
ner, but with a hint of reserve, suggest it and give 
Let me whisper very 
low that I have seen girls who, in the effort to be 


| attractive to young men, seemed to have copied the 


manners of kitchen maids rather than of ladies. Do 
not try to flirt at a first interview. ‘* Polly,’’ the 
old-fashioned girl—that most winsome of Miss 


| Aleott’s heroines—says that on a certain occasion 


| itself.” It 








‘*she did not mean to flirt,’’ but ‘it just flirted 
must always ‘‘ flirt itself’’ to be 
attractive. 
WHEN a man is presented to you do not offer 

your hand. A cordial, smiling bow is all- 
sufficient, unless you are the hostess, and a friend 
has brought him to your house, in which case show 
yourself very gracious. You know, of course, that 
it is the woman’s prerogative to give an invitation 
to call. A man may only intimate his desire for the 
privilege by an evident pleasure in her society, or he 
may get a mutual friend —— man or woman — to make 
the suggestion in his interest and ask permission to 
bring him to call upon her. 


GIRL shows herself too eager for a man’s 

acquaintance who invites him to call at their 
first meeting. It depends somewhat upon where the 
meeting takes place, however. If at the house of a 
mutual friend, and they have been invited to meet 
each other, she may be as cordial as she pleases. 


ANY think that a girl in her first season is not 
expected to invite men to call, but her mother 
does so in her behalf, usually naming certain times 
when they are likely to be at home. The mother 
need not be present during the entire visit, but she 
should put in an appearance for atime. She may 
enter the room under pretext of a desire for a cup 
of tea, if it be afternoon, or make an excuse for 
speaking to her daughter and remain to chat tora 
few moments. The daughter should rise at once at 
her mother’s entrance; the young man would, of 
course, show the same courtesy, and neither should 
seat themselves until the elder lady has taken a seat. 
It is by just such trifles that good or ill breeding 
reveal themselves. 


RY to inspire a man with a home feeling when he 
calls upon you. Make him comfortable. Be 





informal and unconventional in a ladylike way. It | 


is such a relief to get past the little unconscious 
posings and posturings that conventionality and 
self-consciousness seem to impose! Be sympathetic. 
Young men have their troubles even if they do 
know how to hide them. Show your interest in what 
interests your visitor. Lead him to talk of his hob- 
bies —of himself. Learn to be a true friend to him. 
Be less concerned about winning his admiration than 
in making him have a ‘‘ thoroughly good time ’’— 
more intent upon giving than getting. To do this 
you must cultivate conversational power. To listen 
well is perhaps more desirable th=n to talk well. 


GF MPATHETIC attention leads people to speak 
of what they really care about, and so are 
brought about relations that strike deeper roots in 
friendship. Learr to talk of what interests men — 
business, the healthy sports, the news of the day. In 
your reading, when anything strikes you as being 
witty, clever, inspiring, helpful or interesting, learn 
it by heart deliberately. Its ready quotation when 
the buok is mentioned often gives pleasure. Few 
girls say anything about a book except that they 
liked it or did not like it. 


HE girl who can say to her men friends, ** I am at 
home every afternoon after five. 
cup of tea when you are in our neighborhood,’’ will 
usually find that they are glad to avail themselves of 
the opportunity. Make the room look as “‘ homy’”’ 
and cheerful as possible. Have the little tea-table 
daintily set and drawn up near the fireplace. Noth- 
ing more elaborate than bread-and-butter sandwiches 
need accompany the cup of good tea which you 
should learn to make, unless perhaps you can offer 
some bit of your own handiwork in the shape of cake 
or brioche. If possible, have the wood laid ready for 
the fire, that at the first sound of the door-bell a 
match applied may wake it into a cheery blaze and 
start the singing of the kettle. A ‘‘ posy’’ on the 
tea-table adds a tasteful touch. 


(7 E your hand in cordial greeting to your visit- 

ors, rising and advancing a few steps to meet 
the first comers. For the later arrivals, if you are 
behind your tea-table, you need but rise in your 
place and shake hands without leaving it. Present 
the young men to each other and endeavor to make 
them appear to advantage — asking one perhaps to 
repeat some good story he may once have told you, 
leading another to speak of what he knows most 
about. 


E CAREFUL to show no favoritism. The first 
comer should be the first to go unless in excep- 
tional cases where a visit is made for some special 
object. Say to those who have called for the first 
time that you would be glad to see them again. 
Otherwise the diffident ones will feel that they have 
not made themselves welcome. 


D? NOT accompany a man beyond the drawing- 

room door when he takes leave. I have been 
asked whether a girl may help a man on with his 
overcoat. Never—struggle as he may! It embar- 
rasses him to have her notice the difficulty. The 
adieus spoken, she should retire, leaving him to 
make his preparations unobserved. 


T IS not customary in good society for a girl to 
accept an invitation from a young man to go any- 
where with him in the evening without a chaperon. 
He may ask her to name her own chaperon, if he 
please not to invite her mother, or when giving the 
invitation he should mention at once that he ‘‘ has 
asked Mrs. So and So to accompany them.’’ He 
waits first upon the elder lady and calls with her for 
the girl. Returning after the entertainment, they 
leave the girl inside her own door. It the chaperon 
be the girl’s mother, or one of her choosing, the 
young man may send them the tickets, when they 
would provide their own conveyance to and from the 
place of entertainment, and he would meet them 
there. In this case he is often asked to return home 
with them for a little supper or to tarry a few 
moments. Where a theatre party is given all meet 
usually at the house of the chaperon. The girls are 
accompanied by a maid of the house if there is one, 
who returns to fetch them thence. Or a father or 
mother may do the same service. 


Come in fora 





he E subject of chaperonage is to many a vexed and | 


vexing question. Believe me, the presence of a 
chaperon is no reflection upon the trustworthiness of 
the young man, or upon your ability to create about 
you an atmosphere of respectful consideration. It is 
a pure matter of convention and has come to be 
regarded as representative of what is due to a young 
girl’s position—the evidence of the protection of 
something precious —as a fence incloses a valuable 
possession from the highway, which is common 
property. All sorts of delightful things are possible 
to be enjoyed by young men and maidens in each 
other’s society, if they will but concede the chaperon 
to Madam Grundy. 


Now next month I am going to give you some 

new ideas for social evenings which I have 
heard of, and they are just the sort that will fit the 
coming holiday evenings. 








Best $4.98 Coat 
or Skirt on Earth 


The Correct Up-to-Date Styles 
Perfectly Tailored and Faultless Fit 


NEW BOX COAT NEW DRESS SKIRT 
27 inches long — The high, gradu- 
shaped back, ated flare flounce 
high or turned has 12 pinhead 
down collar tucks like picture, 
made of with (taffeta or 





















. ‘ Yt satin) silk band, 
Fine Qualit AN tailor stitched at 
Kersey oth top of flounce, 


made of 


All Wool 


in Light Tan, 
Castor, Blue and 


Black. New bell 

cuffs and pock- Black 
ets, 6 “' « pearl Cheviot 
buttons like pic- 


ture, lined all 


lined all through 
through with 


with good per- 


s caline lining, vel- 

eh Sith veteen binding. 

v9e Send Waist, Hip 

Misses’ ,14to20 yrs. and Skirt length 

Ladies’, and we guarantee 
32 to 44 bust a perfect fit. 

FACTORY FACTORY 


PRICE | PRICE 
98 98 


Money Returned if not Satisfactory 


Host of other attractive garments at equally startling prices 
are described in our 


NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE 


Every lady who desires to dress stylishly and appreciates 
buying from the FACTORY at FACTORY PRICES should 


WRITE FOR IT TO-DAY 

The illustrations are accurate, 

from the garments, thus offering 
intelligent selections at home. 


We Pay Express Charges Everywhere 


The Bedell Company 


Manufacturers of Cloaks, Suits, Skirts and Waists 
12 and 14 West 14th Street, New York 


as they were photographed 
an easy method of making 














In either style your 
feet’ ll grow younger. 


“Dolgetelt” 


House Shoes for women literally are 


“‘As Easy as a Stocking’’ 
—But dainty and shapely 


No. 256 — The fur-trimmed style, is made from 
pure wool felt, perfectly finished — has noiseless 
leather soles, rich fur binding and instep 
ornament. Colors: Black, Red, Brown, 


Grey, Green. Any size. Delivered, $1.50 
No. 151— ‘The slipper; same grade of felt, but 


not fur trimmed, nor so high cut. $1 ? 
: st a « Soe 


Same colors, 


The NEW Catalogue is ready—Free !! 


DANIEL GREEN Felt Shoe Company 
119 West 23d Street, New York 












Solid 14kt. Gold Scarf Pins 


Illustrations are actual size; all 
stones are genuine. 


1,— Plain knot, pearl centre, $2.50 
2.— Green enameled 4-leaf caver, 

pearl centre, . 2.00 
3.— Pearl fleur-de- tie, lange ame- 

thyst, 5.00 
4.— Pearl fly, . 2.75 
5.— Chased knot. diamond centre, 4.50 
6.— Pearl fleur-de-lis, . ‘ 3.50 
7.— Pearl flower, . ; ; > Be 
8.— Pearl star, ° . . 1.75 
9.— Half-chased knot, . ° . hee 
10.— Plain knot, garnet centre, . 1.25 
11.— Bird, pearl wings, . 1.85 
12.— Roman gold fleur-de- lis, . 1.25 


Any of the above sent prepaid on 
receipt of price. 

Do not fail to write for our new Catalogue 

“FL” Mailed FREE on request. 

We handle only goods of the best quality and 
our prices are such that any one contemplating 
the purchasing of jewelry or silverware shoul d 
not be without our new 160-page catalogue, illus- 
trating watches, diamonds, solid gold, sterling 
silver and fine gold-plated jewelry, and sterling 
silverware including novelties, desk and toilet 


articles, and tableware. In all, 10,000 photo- 
graphic illustrations. 


‘ Jewelers and Silversmiths 
S. Kind & Son oo: tiesinut st, Philadelphia 


CENTS For a Linen Centrepiece 
END 25 and Tyrian Dyes Wash Silk 
to work it; also a Set of Battenberg Lace Patterns. 
including Collar, Cuffs, Tie End and Handkerchief. 
Also our catalog of Stamped Goods. All for 25 cents. 


PHYLLIS ART CO., 91 Chauncy Street, Boston, Mass. 

















Laneuages Taught by Mail 
with the ald of the phonograph. Only successful method. 
Specially written I. €. 8. Texthooks teach + 
you to read and understand the language. < 
The native teacher's voice, through 


© the Edison Standard Phonograph, 









teaches the exact pronunciation. 
French, Spanish or German. 


Circular Free. 
International Correspondence 
Schools, Bex 831, Scranton, Pa. 
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Chamola Vests 


Frost King for Men and Boys 
Frost Queen Chamols Vesta 


for Women and Girls 
(Tailor Made) 


Help you enjoy winter days. Guard you against sud- 
den changes of temperature. Prevent lung troubles. 


Protect You From Pneumonia 


Persons generally indoors are very liable to catch 
cold when exposed to inclement weather. To such 
people these garments are literally life insurance. 

Your druggist should have FROST KING and 
FROST QUEEN. If not, send us price, $8.00, 
and your chest measure and we will supply you, 
express prepaid. 

Children’s sizes, @2.00. 


*“* PHYSIQUE — Its Care and Culture.”’ 
Valuable information for the care of 
the body. Scientific rules for exer- 
cise. FREE for your dealer's name. 


BAUER & BLACK 278-283 25th St., Chieage 








Rinehart 's 


Indian 


FOR 1902 


Four new and at- 
tractive subjects in 
colors and native 
costume. 



















Four sheets 
IIX1I4, on 
heavy art 
paper tied 
with silk 
cord. Sent 
securely 
packed, 
prepaid on 
receipt of 


25c. 


Rinehart’s 
80- page 
illustrated 
Indian 
Catalogue 

10 cents. 


F, A. RINEHART, Photographer 
1532 Douglas St., Omaha, Nebr. 


Globe “Wernicke 


“Elastic’’ Book-Case 

















THE IDEAL BOOK-CASE FOR HOMES 


A system of units —ten to thirty books, one unit; 
more books, more units, and get them as wanted. 
Fitted with our perfection roller-bearing, dust- 
proof doors, Grades and prices to suit all tastes 
and requirements. Carried in stock by dealers 
in principal cities. Also Filing Cabinets and 
Card Indexes built on same plan. 


“G-W" pays the freight. Ask for Catalog A-101 


The Globe Wernicke Co. 


Cincinnati 
Fulton & Pearl Sts., New York 224-8 Wabash Ave., Chieago 
64-66 Pearl Street, Boston 7 Bunhill Row, E. C., London 

To introduce THE ART INTER- 


SPECIAL OFFER. CHANGE into new homes, and 


that every JOURNAL reader may see the high character of our work, 
we will send to any address, for only 25 Cents, a specimen copy, 
i the beautiful picture in color of Roses shown below (8 x 35). 
cial Subscription Offer — For $2.00 you will get THE 

ART INTERCHANGE for six mos., beginning Oct., 1901 and we 
will send you free the six mos.’ Nos. from April to Sept., thus 
really giving you an entire year for only $2.00 (regular price being 
00). We want every one to hecome subscribers to this most 














Practical home and art magazine, and for tuis reason make such 

All the superb color and other supple- 
To secure advantage of this great offer 
Illus. Catalogue free. 


an unusual half-price offer. 
ments will be included. 
remit direet to us without delay. 





E, 7 West 18th Street, New York 





WONDERFUL INVENTION. 


THE ART INTERCHANG 
Tucks Woolens, Silks and 
Lawns without creasing, bast- 


Magic Tucker fist ti 


7 . machines. Simple, durable, speedy. Makes smallest 
-. th to the largest Tuck. Invaluable to dressmakers. A 
a »lessing to wey Be who has a machine. 
on 4 sold. Agents anted. Secure best thing 
i market. Tucker sent by mail on receipt of 


$1.00 


Macc TUCKER €O., 40 Glenn Building, CINCINNATI, OHIO | 





Calendar 


Thousands | 


CORRECT SPEAKING AND WRITING | 


By Elizabeth A. Withey 





Questions will be answered every month on this page. 


Inquirers must give their names and addresses. 


Correspondents wishing answers by mail should inclose stamps or addressed stamped envelopes. 


For Sale or To Let, or Ts Be Sold or To Be Let? 
** House for sale or to let ’’ is better than ‘* House to 
be sold or to be let’’: it is both simpler and more 


idiomatic. 
Request, or Requests? ‘‘ The Board of Trade 
| requests the pleasure of your company”? is prefer- 


able to ‘*‘ The Board of Trade request the pleasure of 
yourcompany.’’ In giving the invitation, the Board 
of Trade acts as a body rather than as individual 
members of a body. 


Not @nly . But, or Not Only . But Also? If 
‘*the rule says that ‘not only’ must invariably be 
followed by ‘ but also,’’’ the rule is too strict; for 
**not only”’ is very frequently followed by the sim- 
ple *‘ but,’’ as in ‘‘ He staked not only his little for- 
tune, but existence itself.’’ 


Being Built, or Building? ‘* The house is building ’”’ 
is more forcible than ‘* The house is being built.’’ 
When a choice is offered between such expressions 
as *‘ building’’ and *‘ being built,’’ ‘‘ selling ”’ 
** being sold,’’ ‘* 


and 
doing ’’ and ‘‘ being done,’’ choose 
the active if it is perfectly clear; if the active is not 
perfectly clear, choose the passive. 


The Above List, or The List Given Above? It is better 
to say ‘‘ Please notice the prices in the list given 
above,”’ or ‘* Please notice the prices in the foregoing 
list,’’ rather than ‘‘ Please notice the prices in the 
above list.’’ The use of ‘* above’’ as an adjective is 
not sanctioned by the practice of those who speak 
and write the best English. 


The Same As, or The Same 

Neither ‘‘thesame . . . as’’ nor“ thesame 
that’’is always correct, but each is correct in its place. 
‘*Thesame . . . as’’ denotes identity of kind; thus, 
‘* John wears the same boots as I do’’ means that 
John and I wear the same kind of boots. ‘' The 
same ... that’’ denotes absolute identity; thus, 
‘* John wears the same boots that I do’’ means that 
John and I wear the very same boots, that we have 
our boots in common. If, however, there is no verb 
in the part of the sentence which begins with 
‘*same,’’ ‘‘the same ...as’’ is the only form 
allowable; as, ‘‘ Your road is the same as mine.’’ 


That? 


Politics Is, or Politics Are? ‘‘ Politics’’ is either 
singular or plural, according to the way in which it 
is used. Thus, we say ‘* Politics in our city need 
purifying,’’ and (to quote inaccurately a sentence 
which has appeared in a newspaper) ‘* Politics is a 
system by which we pay heavily for expensive forms 
of government that we do not want and for wars of 
which we are ashamed.’’ 


Arrive in Boston, or Arrive at Boston? If you come 
to Boston by train, you arrive ‘‘ in’’ Boston; if you 
come by steamer, you arrive ‘‘at’’ Boston. Before 
the names of large and important cities, ‘‘ in’’ is to 
be used whenever you mean within the bounds of the 
city; ‘‘at’’ denotes mere contact. For example, 
‘* Our steamer arrived at Hong-Kong on the fifth of 
October ’’; ‘* We stayed in Pekin three weeks.’’ 


Doubt But What, Doubt But That, or Doubt That? 
One often hears ‘‘ I do not doubt but what you are 
right ’’ and ‘‘ Ido not doubt but that you are right ’’; 
but both these expressions should be avoided. 
‘* What,’’ in ‘‘ I do not doubt but what,’’ is misused, 
for the word is not properly a conjunction; ‘* but,’’ 
in ‘* I do not doubt but that,’’ is a conjunction too 
many. The best expression is ‘‘ I do not doubt that 
you are right.”’ 


Indicative, or Subjunctive? ‘‘I wish dinner were 
ready ”’ is correct, not ‘‘ I wish dinner was ready.’’ 
The question is, to be sure, ‘‘one of mood, not 
tense,’’ and the proper mood is the subjunctive. ‘I 
wish dinner were ready’’ expresses an unfulfilled 
wish of the present—a wish that something were 
which is not. Such a wish requires the subjunctive 
‘* were.’’ The indicative ‘‘ was’’ expresses a fact 
of the past; as, ‘* Dinner was ready,”’ ** He said that 
dinner was ready.’’ 


se 


As Though, or As If? The use of ‘fas though ”’ in 
such a sentence as ‘* You speak as though you knew 
something of the matter’’ has been condemned by 
some- grammarians because the expression is less 
easy to explain than “‘ as if’’: ‘‘ You speak as if you 
knew ’”’ means ‘* You speak as you would speak if 
you knew’’; but ‘* You speak as thongh you knew ’”’ 
does not mean ‘‘ You speak as you would speak 
though you knew.” ‘‘ As though” is, however, 
idiomatic — not easy to explain, but good English. 


Would, or Should? ‘*‘ Would”’ is not correct in ‘‘T 
think I should feel less solitary in the Soudan, and 
I would not know enough of the converts’ language 
to be sarcastic in it.’’ ‘‘ Would”’ is the past tense 
of ** will,’’ and bears in the first person the same 
implication of willingness or determination that 
** will’? does; thus, ‘‘ I would not know enough of 
the converts’ language ’’ means ‘‘I am determined 


that I would not”’ or ‘*I would not if I could.’ - 


The sentence quoted is a conditional sentence, of 
which the conditional clause ‘‘If I went to the 
Soudan ”’ is understood. Had the speaker expressed 
herself in the present tense and in full, she would 
probably have said, ‘‘ If I go to the Soudan, I think 
I shall feel less solitary than I do here, and I shall 
not know enough of the converts’ language to be 
sarcastic in it’’; expressing herself in the past tense, 
she ought to have said, ‘‘ I should not know,’’ as 
well as ‘* I think I should feel.’’ 


’ 


Dove, or Dived? ‘‘ Dove,’’ as the past tense of 
** dive,’’ is an old form which, though often heard, 
is no longer in good use. You should say, ‘* After a 
moment he dived, and reappeared on the other side 
of the raft.’’ 


Lie, or Lay? A person himself lies down, but he 
lays another person or an object down. Lie, lay, 
lain, are the forms of the intransitive verb; lay, 
laid, laid, are the forms of the transitive verb. Thus, 
we say ‘‘ He lies on the ground under the oak tree,”’ 
** Yesterday he lay on the ground under the oak 
tree,’’ ‘‘Every afternoon this week he has lain on 
the ground under the oak tree ’’; ‘‘ When I lay the 
child in his crib, he sleeps well,’’ ‘* Yesterday I laid 
him in his crib, and he slept well,’’ ‘* Whenever I 
have laid him in his crib, he has slept well.’’ 


Will, or Shall? ‘‘At what time shall you be at lib- 
erty ?’’ is the correct form when you ‘‘desire infor- 
mation, not consent or a promise.’’ ‘*‘ At what time 
will you be at liberty?’’ is equivalent to ‘* At what 
time are you willing to be at liberty?’’ It implies 
that being at liberty is dependent on the will of the 
person spoken to. ‘‘At what time shall you be at 
liverty ?’’ is equivalent to ‘‘ At what time are you 
going to be at liberty?’’—being at liberty is 
regarded as simply a matter of the future, not 
dependent on the will of anybody. ‘ Will you?” 
expects the answer ‘‘ I will’’; it denotes willingness, 
consent, or determination. ‘‘ Shall you?’’ expects 
the answer ‘‘ I shall’’; it denotes futurity and noth- 
ing more. 


Ride, or Drive? We ride on a horse, or in a public 
conveyance, as a stage-coach or a street-car; we drive 
in a carriage of which the course is under our con- 
trol, no matter who owns it or who holds the reins. 
This distinction is less strongly insisted on in 
America than in England; but a closer observance 
of it in this country would often prevent ambiguity, 
sometimes embarrassment: one does not like to 
dress for riding and then find a carriage at the door. 


Practical Furniture Mover, or Furniture Mover? 
‘* Practical ’’ in the following inscription on a sign, 
** John Smith: Practical Furniture Mover,’’ is, of 
course, superfluous; fora furniture mover who knew 
only the theory of his business would be an absurdity. 


The Two First, or The First Two? The question 
whether we should say ‘‘ the two first ’’ or ‘* the first 
two,’’ ‘‘the three first ’’ or ‘‘ the first three,’’ has 
beer often discussed. Some grammarians have con- 
demned “‘ the two first,’’ others have vindicated it; 
but it is now generally admitted that both logic and 
grammatical propriety are in favor of ‘‘ the first 
two.’’ It is difficult to think of more than one first, 
but it is not difficult to think of a first two, a second 
two, andsoon. Moreover, if we may say ‘‘ the two 
first’? and ‘‘ the three first,’’ then we may also say 
‘*the twenty first’’ and “‘ the thirty first,’’ and these 
expressions would clash with *‘ the twenty-first ’’ (the 
21st) and ‘‘ the thirty-first ’’ (the 31st). 


Comma, or Colon? The salutation of a letter —as, 
My dear Mary, Dear Sir—may be followed by 
either a comma or a colon; the comma is familiar, 
the colon formal. A comma with a dash after it 
makes a somewhat greater break between the saluta- 
tion and the body of the letter than does the comma 
alone, and is only slightly less familiar. A colon 
with a dash after it is, for the purpose in question, 
the most formal mark in use. 


Less, or Fewer? ‘‘ Less’’ is incorrect in ‘* She 
should have not less but more meals in a day’’: it 
should be ‘* fewer.’’ ’ refers to quantity, 
‘*fewer’’ to number. ‘‘ Less,’’ is, however, correct 
in ‘* He has less than five hundred dollars in the 
bank,’’ ** The pudding should boil not less than 
three hours ’’; for the five hundred dollars and the 
three hours are thought of, not as five hundred sepa- 
rate dollars and three separate hours, but as a sum of 
money and a period of time. 


** Less’ 


Is it Invariably Incorrect to End a Sentence with a 
Preposition? It is true that many critics and writers 
on rhetoric have objected to the structure which 
brings a preposition or other particle to the end of 
a sentence. One such writer illustrates his point 
as follows: ‘‘ ‘ It is absurd to judge either Spenser or 
Ariosto by precepts which they did not attend to.’ 
This sentence would be improved thus: ‘ It is absurd 
to judge either Spenser or Ariosto by precepts to 
which they did not attend.’’’ But suppose we sub- 
stitute the relative ‘‘ that ’’ for ‘* which,’’ what then 
becomes of sentence or theory? Now the truth is 
that the form which this writer and many others 
have condemned is not only good English, but it is 
peculiarly English, as opposed to English which is 
modeled on the French or the Latin. It has been used 
by the translators of the Bible, by Shakespeare, 
Bacon, Donne, Swift, Goldsmith, Benjamin 
Franklin, Jane Austen, Irving, George Eliot, 
Hawthorne, Trollope, Cardinal Newman, Walter 
Pater, and Stevenson; and no one before Dryden, I 
believe, thought of objecting to it. Any one who 
would not be stilted will undoubtedly say ‘“‘ the 
ground you walk on”’ rather than ‘‘ the ground on 
which you walk,’’ ‘‘ something to look forward to ”’ 
rather than ‘‘ something to which to look forward,’’ 
‘* What did he ask for? ’’ rather than ‘* For what did 
heask?’’? Anyone who would write the best English 
will prefer in a given case the form which is more 
pleasing to the ear and more in keeping with his 
subject. 
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SIMMONS stands for 


actual perfec- 
tion in gold-filled chain mak- 
ing. No lorgnette or vest 
chains, however costly, are 
handsomer in appearance, 
richer in design or more per- 
| fectly made than the 
“| moderate-price 

















The 12,000 patterns comprise every de- 
sign likely to appeal to the individual tastes 
of chain wearers. They include the newest 
and most novel ideas in chain fashions, as 
well as the standard patterns that have 
stood the test of years. 
Simmons Watch 
Chains are sold 
only through 
jewelers. If not 
for sale in your 
vicinity, send us 
the name of your 
nearest jeweler. 
“The Story of Simmons Watch 
. Chains" mailed free on request. 
KR. F. SIMMONS CO, 
Attleboro, Mase, 
Makers of Watch 
Chains, Fobs, 
Seals, Lockets, 
etc, 

























See that the inside of 
swivel bow bears the - 
istered tratie-mark R. F. 
S & Co. as in cut. 
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The Popular 
New Model 


With New Features 
and New Principles 
found only in the 


Iver Johnson 

Top Snap 
Ejector Single Gun 
$8.50 


Every Gun Warranted, with our name 
stamped on the barrel. 


Ask your dealer or send for Catalogues (Free), 


Iver Johnson’s Arms and Cycle Works 
Fitchburg, Masa., U. 8. A. 


Manufacturers of the well-known Iver Fohnson 
Bicycles, Guns and Revolvers. 


New York Salesrooms, 99 Chambers Street 
ESTABLISHED 1871. 


The Standard, Unexcelled, 
Unapproached Fire Arm, 
at a very low price, 
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If Coffee Digests 


All is well. About one person in three 
suffers some form of bodily ail that gradually 
disappears when coffee is left off entirely. 


Then “what to drink” is the question. 
Postum Food Coffee is the nearest approach 
in taste (identical when carefully made), but 
instead of being a drug, it is the highest form 
of nourishment, fattening and strengthen- 
ing babies, children and adults. 

If you ever tried Postum and got a poor 
beverage it was because you failed tw boil 
it long enough to bring up the flavor. 


BISHOP (#2) 











URNITURE 


Is sold on its MERITS 


We save you one-third by selling direct, and giving you 
the privilege of having any article ordered from us in 
yourhome FIVE DAYS. If not perfectly satisfied, and 
you have not SAVED MONEY, you may return the 
goods at our expense, and your money will be refunded. 


No, 22 BUFFET 


Made of select 
figured quarter- 
sawed Oak, Gold- 
en finish and hand 
polished. Size of 
top 47 in. x 23 in. 

French Beveled 

Plate Mirror 32 
in.x12in,. It has 
French Legs, and 
the entire front is 
a combination of 

raceful curves. 

he top right- 
hand drawer is 
velvet lined for 
silverware. Hand 
cut carvings and 
cast brass trim- 
mings. Retail 
value, $38 to $40. 


OUR PRICE 
$27.50 


‘ to all points East of 

We Prepa the Freight Mississippi River 

and North of Tennessee, and allow freight that far 
te points beyond. 

Large valley of Buffets, reliable in style and price, 

and other Furniture illustrated in our large catalogue. 


Free. 
We Take All Risk of Damage in Shipping 
BISHOP FURNITURE CO., Grand Rapids, Mich. 








Their grades never vary, and you will get the 
maximum use out of every one. Ask for them 
at your dealer’s; if not obtainable, mention 
THe Lavigs’ HOME JOURNAL and send 16c. 
for samples worth double. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City, N. J. 


A Germ-Proof 5 
. 
Filter for 
that can be attached to any faucet with- 
out the aid of a plumber. Impure 
water breeds «disease. All water 
should be filtered. Filters are not 
generally used because many are 


costly, ineffective and difficult to 
clean. We refund your money if the 


Noxall Germ-Proof Filter 


fails to one you after 30 days’ trial. 
It is a positive typhoid preventive. 
Size,3 x4 in. Made of brass, nickeled 
and highly polished; wt. 2 lbs. Cleaned 
in 1 minute. Filters 15 gals. an hour. 
Write for illus. Booklet. Our §2 
Gravity Filter is for towns without 
waterworks. References : 
First National Bank, Milwaukee. 
Dealers Wanted in Every Town, 


AMERICAN FILTER CO., Milwaukee, Wis. 





























Ironing Easy 
GEM Ironing Machine 


y Heated by gas or gasoline — 
1% cents per hour. 10 hours’ 
work in 1 hour. Especially 

designed for families and hotels. 

Write for FREE illustrated 

booklet, ** Modern Methods in 

Ironing.” 


Domestic Mangle Co., Box E, Racine, Wis. 
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The Department of the International Sunshine Society 


Edited by Mrs. Cynthia Westover Alden, President-General 


Society Motto —-**Goop CHEER.” 

Colors —Y ELLOW AND WHITE. 

Flower — COREOPSIS. 

Society Song —** SCATTER SUNSHINE.” 
Headquarters, 96 Fifth Avenue, New York. In 
writing for information inclose a two-cent stamp. 


Good Cheer 

Have you had a kindness shown ? 
Pass it on. 

’Twas not given for you alone — 
Pass it on. 

Let it travel down the years, 

Let it wipe another’s tears, 

Till in Heaven the deed appears. 
Pass it on. 


HAT is Christmas going to be to you 
and to me? It is almost here, you 
know. We are a year older than we 
were this time last autumn and we are 
again preparing to celebrate the best 
and holiest of holidays. 

Every State in the Union is pre- 
paring special work for the holidays. 

If you have not begun yours yet turn 

back to the June number of THE 

LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL and follow 

some of the suggestions made there 

for filling the mite boxes that are to 
be emptied in behalf of the Empty Stocking Fund. 

Give a birthday party, a book sale or a handkerchief 

and apron bazar. Have a good time and save your 

pennies for Christmas work. 

Among the presidents who are planning great 
things is Mrs. C. A. Rugg, 370 Adams Street, 
Memphis, Tennessee, which State, I am glad to say, 
has furnished a Sunshine Home for Aged Men. 


4. 


Bundles and Barrels of Christmas 





yifts 
RS. JOHN SUMNER HEALD, of 265 State 
Street, Portland, Maine, has her State so 
thoroughly organized that it is like one grand army. 
During the holidays Christmas cheer in bundles and 
barrels will be sent free from one end of Maine to 
the other. 

Mrs. Luther M. Scroggs, of Nome, Alaska, will 
give a Sunshine entertainment to everybody that can 
get into the Presbyterian church where the exercises 
are to be held. On that occasion boxes that were 
packed by happy little Sunshiners six or eight months 
ago will be unpacked for the Christmas tree. 

The Pima Indians of Arizona, through the inter- 
est of their president, Mrs. H. L. Underhill, of 
Scottsdale, will be given many pretty knickknacks as 
well as clothing and food. 

For the benefit of all who intend to make up barrels 
for Christmas distribution, I will ask that every 
branch in California and vicinity send at least one 
package of clothing and food to the following field- 
workers among the Indians: The Rev. W. H. 
Weinland, Banning, California; Miss J. H. Babbitt, 
Warner, Santiago County, California; Mrs. I. M. 
Cadwallader, Fall River Mills, Shasta County, 
California; Miss Constance G. DuBois, Chula 
Vista, San Diego County, California; Mrs. Mary 
Watkins or representative, Mesa Grande, California. 
At this last place the Indians have not enough to eat 
and are sadly in need of clothes. 

Will the Sunshine members in Oklahoma Territory 
and the surrounding States please make up boxes 
for the following Indian branches, sending contribu- 
tions to the Rev. and Mrs. W. M. Wellman for the 
Indians of Darlington, Oklahoma? The Rev. and 
Mrs. Walter C. Roe, of Mohawk Colony, Oklahoma, 
will see that all food and clothing sent them are dis- 
tributed to the best advantage. And forthe Indians 
of Bridgeport, Oklahoma, send everything to the 
Rev. D. A. Sanford, of Bridgeport. 
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Michigan is a Sunny State 

HERE are now almost ten thousand Sunshine 
members registered in the State of Michigan. 
Mrs. Belle M. Perry, of Charlotte, is the State presi- 
dent. She has many able assistants among her 
branch presidents, but the one who perhaps has been 
the most active during the year is Mrs. Mabel Ayres, 
of Detroit. Though I cannot complain of the lack 
of good cheer from Michigan I am going to ask them 
this Christmas time to specially remember the Indian 
branch at Hartford in that State. Mrs.C.H. Engle, 
at Hartford, will tell exactly what these almost- 

forgotten people need most. 

Now for special work for those who live near 
enough to send to Washington and Alaska, I ask that 
Sitka, Olympia and Neck Bay may not be forgotten. 
For Sitka address Mrs. Anna Dean Wilbur, and for 
Olympia, Miss Lida W. Quimby. For Neck Bay 
write to Miss Helen W. Clarke. 

The Pima Indians, at Scottsdale, Arizona, are 
looked after by Mrs. H. C. Underhill, Kenilworth 
Ranch. Miss M. E. Thompson has a branch on the 
Salt River Reservation and does much good among 
These workers need more help. 

A cry has come also from Torera, Arizona. ‘They 
are sadly in need of goodcheerthere. Contributions 
should be sent to Miss Mabel W. Collins. At 
Hackberry Miss Frances Calflee will take charge of 


| everything sent in her care. 


I want things to be sent to New Mexico, too. 
There are the Indians in Jewett. Mrs. Mary 
Eldridge will thankfully receive any help, and Mrs. 
H. G. Cole, of Two Gray Hills, Fruitland, New 
Mexico, should have some Christmas boxes also. 


Send Both North and South 


LL these bands need clothes, and food, such as 
cereals, beans, anything that may be forwarded 
without spoiling. 
old and sick. Remember they are very poor people 
who have practically none of the comforts of life, 
far less the luxuries. If the band to be helped is in 
the South, send calicoes; if in the North, send flan- 
nels; and anywhere, articles for Christmas gifts. 
The little Indian children like pretty things just 
as much as our little children do. 
Sunshiners of the State of Idaho and surrounding 


Send articles especially for the | 


country should remember the Ross Fork Sunshine | 


branch. Send everything to Miss Garrett, field- 
worker. In the Indian Territory there is the Modoc 
Camp. Mrs. Blackledge, field-matron, will take 
charge of everything sent there. For the Saddle 
Mountain Indians send to Miss Cranford, field- 
matron. Anything intended for the Indians at 
Pine Ridge, South Dakota, will be distributed by 
Miss Annie Beecher Scoville. 

The women who are most interested in the Indians 
say that they are now in dire straits. Let us re- 
meniber them with Christmas boxes. 


ép: 
Do Not Forget the Mission Schools 


O THE Sunshiners who live far away from these 
States I have other things tu say. A call has 
been made from India for Christmas cards, New 
Year’s cards and Sunday-school picture lessons. 
They are wanted for the Mission High School of 
Sconi-Chapara, C. P. India. Send in care of the 
head master, B. K. Mukluip. 

Then, too, don’t forget that afew cards ought to go 
tothe Tottori, Japan, branch. The president is Mrs. 
Fanny Gorden Bartlett. A few greetings ought to 
go to Miss Martha G. Leonhart, Paanilo, Hawaii. 

There is no room here for me to tell you all where to 
send Sunshine. Write to me and give me a chance 
to send you a long letter, and be sure and notify me 
when you have answered any of my appeals. In that 
way only can I know what is being done. 

And now I must say a word about our Empty 
Stocking Fund. If you have not yet received your 
mite box send for it rightaway. I know that you will 
take care of the little ones in your own town, but fill 
your mite boxes for the hundreds of individual mem- 
bers who belong to me here at headquarters. Many 
of them are little folks who live way out of the world 
with no one to remember them if I don’t. There is 
one young man, for example, who will spend the rest 
of his life in a wheel chair because he stopped a run- 
away and was hurt. I must send him something. 


se 
Fill as Many Stockings as You Can 


HEN there is a little boy out in Colorado who 
lives in a one-room shanty with his father and 
mother and five brothers and sisters. One night 
when his father was away he got up in the dark 
night and rode six miles for a doctor for a neighbor 
who was ill. This little fellow is only seven years 
old but he is as brave as a man, and there will be 
nothing in his stocking, I know, or in those of the 
five other children, unless the gifts come through 
headquarters. One mite box no doubt would hold 
enough to bountifully provide Santa Claus with 
good things for filling these stockings. You won’t 
let them go empty, will you? If everybody fills one 
mite box every stocking will be visited by Santa 
Claus. I wonder if all THE JouRNAL mothers have 
read this little poem: 


Empty Stockings 


“Oh, mothers in homes that are happy, 
Where Christmas comes laden with cheer, 
Where the children are dreaming already 
Of the merriest day in the year, 


As you gather your darlings around you 
And tell them the “ story of old,” 

Remember the homes that are dreary! 
Remember the hearts that are cold! 


And, thanking the love that has dowered you 
With all that is dearest and best, 

Give freely, that from your abundance 
Some bare little life may be blest! 


Oh, go where the stockings hang empty, 
Where Christmas is naught but a name, 
And give—for the love of the Christ-child ; 
*Twas to seek such as these that He came! ’’— 
ELLEN MANLY. 


Send for your mite boxes, do, please, immediately, 
or inclose a few stamps in your letters, or a check if 
you prefer. Write to me and let me tell you more of 
the little children that I am looking after from head- 
quarters. Two little girls in Montana trudge four 
miles for the Sunshine letter that goes to them once 
a week. What disappointment there will be if Santa 
Claus doesn’t get out there! Then there is a dear 
old lady up in Maine who is blind, but she says she 
is quite sure that she will get a Christmas present. 

If I Only Knew You All 
H, IF only I knew you better, and you knew me, 
I am sure I would not have to even try to 
explain the need of this extra good cheer. I must get 
better acquainted with you, so write often and let me 
tell you by letter what I can only hint at here. 


“Tf I knew you and you knew me— 
If both of us could clearly see, 
And with an inner sight divine 
The meaning of your heart and mine, 
I’m sure that we would differ less 
And clasp our hands in friendliness ; 
Our thoughts would pleasantly agree 
If I knew you and you knew me.” 








This Chair is Covered with 


A Wonderful 
Material ! 


Waterproof, Grease- 

roof, Stainproof and 

ermproof. Looks 
exactly like Leather, 
costs half as much 
and wears as well. 
Contains no rubber 
or cellulose. 












Awarded Highest Medal at Philadelphia Exposition 


‘Tested for six years by leading railway and steam- 
ship companies, furniture makers, carriage and yacht 
builders, with most gratifying results. 

Pantasote does not rot, crack or peel, is not affected 
by heat, cold or dampness, and is not inflammable, 
Made in standard colors in plain leather grains or em- 
bossed designs. Pantasote is entirely pirien, which 
distinguishes it from all other leather substitutes. 

A piece 18x18 inches sent for 25 cents in stamps. 
Sample free, 6 x 15 inches, for 2-cent stamp and your 
upholsterer’s name. 

Caution! There are woihless and dangerous imitations. 
Genuine goods have “ Pantasote"’ stamped on edge. 


PANTASOTE CO., 29 Broadway (Dept. B), N. Y. City 








Bolster Roll 


dresses the bed, and gives that ‘‘ Chic” 
finish and dainty French effect in the day- 
time that cannot be had with pillows or 
‘‘shams,” which so easily muss and show 
creases, and are now quite out of style. 


It Weighs Only Four Pounds 


being made of corrugated paper-board; 
it is easily handled and keeps shape and 
lasts forever. 


Only $2.00 Delivered 


If your upholsterer cannot supply you with the 
Acine Roll, don’t buy any other; send us express or 
money order for $2.00; state width of bed —we will 
ship you one Acme Roll and pay charges to any 
express point on or east of the Mississippi River. 
YOUR MONEY BACK IF YOU 
WANT IT 
Send for our handsome booklet,“ Dainty Bed- 
rooms” —mailed free. 


H. & D. PAPER CO., 821 Water St., SANDUSKY, 0. 


'1855-R- WALLACE 


THE 
BEST 


SEND 
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ilver - Plate casts 
FOR CATALOGUE 


R.WALLACE & SON'S MFG. CO. 
WALLINGFORD, CONN. 









Send for catalog and we will send 
our new automatic 
FREE needle threader to 
every Matron, 
Housekeeper or Dressmaker 
who has no sewing machine 
or who sends us the name of a 
dealer handling sewing ma- 
chines in her vicinity. Please 
state the name of the sewing 
machine, if any, you are now 
using and date of purchase. 


ILLINOIS SEWING MACHINE Co. 
Department C CHICAGO, ILL. 


























4 FOR 10 CENTS 


We will send to any one, 4 handsome 
Duchess Lace Handkerchief Patterns, 
all different. Also our new 100-page 
catalogue of Fancy Work Novelties and 
Handkerchiefs. All for 10 cents. 


Cc. S. DAVISSON & Co. 
391 Broadway, New York. Dept. 27 


The Sin Against the Holy Ghost 


By JAM FREEMAN CLARKE 
Sent Free. Address 


MISS L. FREEMAN CLARKE, 91 Mt. Vernon Street, Boston, Nass 
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“Crawford 


$3.50 Shoe 


For Wett DRESSED MEN AND WOMEN 






No. 345 












We illustrate above one of our most 
fashionable Winter boots for women. 
It is made of a fine quality of Kid, with 
English toe, kid tip, military heel and 
extension sole. 

Our new catalogue (mailed free) 
shows many more styles for both men 
and women. They are all good shoes. 
Every pair guaranteed to suit or your 
money back. 

For sale at all Crawford Storesin New Vork, 
Brooklyn, Boston, Baltimore and Washing- 
ton and by Leading Retailers every where. 
If not for sale in your locality, write for 
measuring guide and full directions for order- 
ing by mail. Price, delivery paid, anywhere 
in the United States, $3.75 a pair. 

Crawford Shoe Makers, Dept. R, 825 B'way, N. Y. 
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(O'S ullivan’s 
Economical 


The lives of ladies lengthened by this rubber 


blessing. The springy step of youth brought 
back to the aged, and muscle-weary women 
may again realize the joy of buoyancy. Only 
new rubber will do this. Substitutes made of 
junk rubber have no merit but cost the same 
as O’Sullivan’s—35c. pair, plus attaching 
price. So, commit the name to memory or 
send to the makers and get the genuine. 


O’SULLIVAN RUBBER CO., Lowell, Mass. 





Handsome Golf Cape $5.00 


Our Catalogue No. No. 2232 A. Made of an 
51 is now ready. excellent quality, all 
Mailed f. wool, reversible, plaid 

alled free. Golfing cloth in black 
Contains all or navy blue; has deep 
the latest flounce, large hood, 
effects in 












































storm collar, strap trim- 














saties. a $5.00 
isses’ and 

Children’s Send $1.00 
CLOAKS, returning this adver- 


tisement, and giving 
your name, address, 
number and color of 
cape, and your bust 
measure, and we will 
send same to your 
nearest express office 
Cc. O. D. subject 
to your approval 
for balance of $4.00 
and charges. 

Wanted: a 
representative 
in every town 
to handle our 
line. Write for 
y partienlars. 


IARD B.GROSSM iG 


wi’ 170-172 STATE ST. CHICAGO .~ 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL AAAAAH~ 







SUITS, 
SKIRTS, 
WAISTS, 
FURS, 
































HE CREAT MAIL ORDER CLOAK HOUSE 








P BARNEY 
e é> BERRY 









é 115 BROAD ST. 
|! SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


ye 
CATALOG 
FREE 


| RAG DOLLS 


To any little girl who will send 10¢ to pay charges, 
together with the names and addresses of three (3) 
ittle girl friends, we will send, postpaid, a Cry- Baby 

















oul. 
Art Fabric Mills, Dept. X, 40 White St., New York 























Heart to Heart Talks 
‘ith The King’s Daughters 


By Margaret Bottome 


SAW once in the study of a clergyman what 
I have never since forgotten. It was the 
word ‘‘ others,’’ repeated over and over 
again in different places in the room. It 
hung over a beautifully carved image of Christ bear- 
ing His cross. I saw it over a number of pictures 
representing His life upon earth. Here and there 
I saw it; and finally I spoke the word: Others! 
** Yes! ’’ replied the clergyman, *‘ He lived for others: 
He died for others; and at the last they said of Him, 
‘ He saved others; Himself He cannot save.’ ”’ 
How much that one word means! I saw in it 
among other things this, that a blessing rests on 
those who are so little known that their personalities 
must all be summed up in that word, ‘ others.’’ 
Where certain women are named who stood by 
Christ’s cross you read after the record of their 
names, ‘‘ and many other women.’’ We donot know 
who they were: but God knew. And how many like 
them there are in the world: hardly seen beyond a 
very small circle: and yet doing their work, bearing 
the burden of life; never having the chance to become 
so well known as to have their names mentioned. 


vk 


I Dreamed that I was in Heaven 


HIS reminds me of a dream I had recently. I 
thought I was in the Beyond; and how happy 

I was; likea little child! No pencan tell of the joy I 
hadinmydream. I wasina very spacious room, and 
while all seemed so perfectly at home, there was 
one who seemed to be a leader, and she called on 
different ones to speak or tosing. Finally she spoke 


| the name of a friend I had known since girlhood. 


She had inherited gifts: had the soul of an artist: 


| and every advantage to develop her voice and to per- 


fect her touch upon the instrument was given her. 
Suddenly a crash came; her father’s fortune was 
swept away. Then followed the struggle, and for 
nearly thirty years all her music had to stop. And 
it was she I saw in my dream; and when I heard her 
name spoken I felt a mistake had been made. She 
had always been so shy, I felt she would break down. 
When, to my surprise, she rose instantly, and with- 
out any accompaniment sang like anangel. I looked 
at her as much as to say, It cannot be you; but she 
smiled back, and the smile seemed to mean, *f You 
see my time has come.’’ And then I awakened from 
my dream with these words on my lips: ** The last 
shall be first, and the first last.’’ 

No one can take from me now the belief that great 
surprises await us in that other land. 
and God is love. He loves all. ‘*‘ Weeping may 
endure for a night, but joy cometh in the morning.’’ 
** Tt doth not yet appear what we shall be.’’ Oh! if 
the veil could only be lifted! If we could only see 
what awaits those who are here becoming more and 
more unselfish — those who, while they suffer in one 
way or another, yet sing: 


God is good: 


‘Christ leads me through no darker rooms 
Than He went through before.” 


oh 
Where is ** Thy- Will-be-Done- Place” ? 

T SEEMED to mea few nights ago that I was ona 
certain railroad, and that my destination was 
called ‘* Thy-will-be-done-place.’’? In my dream the 
peculiarity of the name did not occurto me. The 
place was some distance by carriage drive from the 
end of the railroad, and when I stepped from the cars 
to where the carriages were standing I said to one of 
the drivers, ‘*I want to go to ‘Thy-will-be-done- 
place.’’? He nodded his head and off we drove. At 
last we seemed to come to what seemed like a wide 
alley —the most wretched, forsaken sort of place I 
There was no sunshine; the light seemed 
dead and the air seemed dead, and there was nothing 
that suggested life at all. At last a man came to 
the carriage door and I said, ‘* Is this ‘ Thy-will-be- 
done-place’?’’? He answered gruffly, ‘* No, it isn’t, 
and the sooner you get out of here the better for 
you,’’? and then looking up at the driver he added, 
‘* Take her back where she came from as quickly as 
you can.’ I said to myself, ‘* You little know how 
long a way that is.’”? I do not know how far we had 
driven on our way back to the station before I woke 
and the dream had vanished. But even then I 
found myself saying, ‘‘ Where is ‘ Thy-will-be-done- 
place’?’? And the answer came distinctly, ‘* * Thy- 
will-be-done-place’ is always where youare!’’? Then 
I looked about my room in the early morning light 
and I said to myself: ‘‘ Is this ‘ Thy-will-be-done- 
place’?’’ ‘* Yes,’’ seemed to come the reply, “* it is 
always where you are. You need never go anywhere 
to find it.’”? Can it be possible that ‘ Thy-will-be- 
done-place’ is just here and under these circum- 
stances? And may I rest here? Yes! not astep to 
take: no going away to find it: simply say, This is 
the place; Iam at home. And I do not need to be 
anxious about myself or any oneelse? No! notatall. 


oh 
Make Home Just Where You Are 


H, the many, many people, restless, tired people, 
who are on their way to some place or other, 
when all that is necessary is to stop and say, ‘* lam 
at home,” for the will of God is home. ‘‘ Just where 
you are,’’ the voice said to me. I was in the very 
room He had given me. God wasinme. Why strive 
to seek Him elsewhere? Then came the old lines to 
me: 


ever Saw. 


‘*While place we seek or place we shun 
The soul finds happiness in none ; 
But with a God to guide our way 
’Tis equal joy to go or stay.” 


Now, dear Heart, you who have traveled so far, 
you who have never found rest for your soul, will 
you not stop now and say, ‘‘ I have reached the goal; 
not one step further will Igo. Iamat‘ Thy-will-be- 
done-place.’? I drop my burdens now. All my ques- 
tionings are over.’’ _ Never more that dreadful why. 
No more thinking “‘ If I had this or that.’”” No more 
saying, I cannot live on without him, or without her. 
No more looking at my mean surroundings and say- 
ing, I cannot rest here. No more being surprised 
that the beautiful things around us do not afford the 
soul satisfaction. We must get to ‘ Thy-will-be- 
done-place’ and find God! ‘* We who believe do 
enter into rest.’’ Do you remember Faber’s lines? 


“God never is so far 
As even to be near; 
He is within ; our spirit is 
The home He holds most dear.” 


Kh 
Give Away All that You Can 


Dae you ever think that the Order you belong to 
was a great feeding society? You remember 
how the Master took the few loaves and fishes, and, 
blessing them, gave them to the disciples, and so the 
multitude was fed? So our Order exists to feed. I 
love to think how much has been given through it 
already in time and strength and love and sympathy. 
Not long ago | heard a man from India tell about his 
feeding a great multitude. He was studying the lan- 
guage, intending to spend his life in India, just to tell 
them the ‘‘ good news.’’ Some one said to him: 
**You need not wait to master the language before 
you begin to tell them. Just get St. John iii, 16 by 
heart in Hindustani and repeat it to them.’”’ So in 
the presence of a crowd he took his stand on a little 
eminence where he could see and be seen, and said 
the words in the language they could understand: 
‘* For God so loved the world, that He gave His only 
begotten Son, that whosoever believeth in Him 
should not perish, but have everlasting life.’’ The 
audience grew at once interested and began to ask 
him questions. But not a word could he understand. 
He kept on repeating as if that were the only answer: 
‘* For God so loved the world.’’ And that was the 
beginning of a ministry, and the result of it the feed- 
ing of a multitude. The trouble with us so often is 
we do not give what we can; we are ever waiting 
until we have more to give, and so give nothing. 
oe 
In the Early Days of Our Order 

| REMEMBER years ago in the early days of the 

Order when any one would join it we would say, 
‘*On what line do your sympathies go?’’ And it 
was interesting to see the difference in tastes. One 
would say, *‘ I love little children.’’ Then we would 
reply, ‘‘ Form a circle of little children, and train 
them in unselfishness.’’ Another would say to us, 
**T love to visit the sick.’’ Well, forma circle for 
that wor:. and so the work spread, till at last we 
came to where we were able to build hospitals, begin 
settlements, open day nurseries; and yet the needs 
increased, and still, as in the Master’s day, there is a 
multitude hungry, waiting to be fed. 

You are apt to think that as you are in a material 
world you have to do only with material things. 
That Igrant. But if above everything else you seek 
a character for eternity, all material things will be 
servants to you instead of masters. But you want 
to walk on things, instead of their walking over you, 
and trampling down every green thing in you. Now, 
this is a thing to be faced and decided on; it isa 
matter of choice. ‘* Choose ye,’’ the Master said; 
“Ye cannot serve God and Mammon.’’ If you 
devote every energy to making money, it is the one 
thing needful to you; then you have no energy for 
anything else. The whole thing turns on whether 
you will be a master or a slave. It is sickening to 
think how many women are simply slaves to fashion, 
and to ‘‘ what will people think.’’ I can tell you 
they will not think of you at all, simply because you 
are not worth thinking about. Only the people who 
live for somebody and something besides themselves 
will be thought much about any way, and if you 
live a life for self-gratification the time is very 
short for you to be thought about, for you will be 
forgotten when under the ground. Only those who 
live to do good to others are going to be remembered 
after they leave this world. 

is 

Do Not Wait for To-morrow to Come 
NE of the first sentences I remember to have 
committed to memory when a child was 
‘* Procrastination is the thief of time.’?’ We are 
always going to doin the future, perhaps in the near 
future, but not now. There is an old story in the 
old Book that my attention has been called to 
recently that has a tremendous lesson in it. 
told the King of Egypt (and I can see Pharaoh’s 
face as I saw his mummy in the Museum at Cairo, 
and the old story started into new life as I stood in 


his tomb on the banks of the Nile), God said to 


Pharaoh, ‘‘ Let My people go,’’ and he would not 
obey. Then came the plagues, one after another. 

The King of Israel once said, on his downward 
course, ‘‘I have played the fool,’’? and he had. 
Alas, he has many descendants. Oh, what shall 
the harvest be! The autumn can only gather in the 





God | 





fruits of the spring and summer. No more, no less. 


** Sow athought and you reap an act; sow anact and 
you reap a habit; sow a habit and you reap a char- 
acter; sow a character and you reap a destiny.”’ 
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Edw. S. George 


FURS 


6441—ISABELLA SABLE Fox 


Scarf —7 feet » Very beau- 
tiful, silky, and full furred. 
d | ri with 





al y tr i 
two Sable Fox 
tails. Price, . . . $15.00 
6408 — Genuine Stone 


Cluster Scarf, six 


Marten 
’ Kaum 
Marten tails. Price, 


12.50 


4630—German Sable Dyed 
Marten , over two yards 
length; trimmed with four 


in 

large, full fluffy twils. 

PUR « + 2 + * $7.50 
4630 — This style in Sable Dyed 
Raccoon (one of the best and 
ae a an ened gaa season), 
andsomely trimmed, 

Price, . rj $10.00 


ase =~ Gounten, | ee Marten 
Juster Scarf, six large, 
full furred tails. Price, $5.00 
Or in larger and better 
grades. Price, . . . $7.50 

Every woman appreciates the com- 
fort and elegance of fine furs, but as 
purchases are not frequent, the ordi- 
nary buyer cannot be experienced in 
fur values, and is dependent upon 
the integrity of the dealer. 

The “Edw, 8. @ e” name and 
trade-mark is a guarantee of quality, 
and, for the prices | nothing 
equal to our furs can bought any- 
where, 

Only the most re- 
liable dealers in 
every town are our 
agents. Write us 
and we will tell you 
who is our agent in your town, and if 
we have no agent we will eapply you direet. 
Write for our Complete Catalogue. It is 
sent free and illustrates and prices all 
styles of garments, from the most expensive 
seal coat to the child's inexpensive furs. 
Goods sent, charges id, subject to 
your approval, on ”— ~ of $1.00 as a guar- 
antee of good faith. e refund the mone 
if you do not like the goods — but you will. 

EDW. 8. GEORGE 
6408 Griswold and Jefferson Sts., Detroit, Mich. 














Solid French Ebony 
















With 
Sterling 
Silver 
Shield 


POSTPAID 
° This 
: J :00 Brush 


2% inches wide, 
6 inches long. 


is warranted 
to be of genuine 
black Ebony. 
Bristles are hand- 
drawn and pegged. 
Shield is of heavy ster- 
ling silver, 9265/1000 fine. 


ors, Catalogue 


Perfectly illustrates 2000 other 
Sterling Silver and Metal Noveltles. 
It is mailed free. Factry prices 
are quoted to insure speedy intro- 
duction of our goods. Money cheer- 
fully refunded when purchases do not 
meet with approval, 


CROSBY MFG. CO. 
Jewellers and Silversmiths 
Clerk F6, 556 Broadway, New York 


Two-letter 
monogram 
or initials 
engraved 
free of 
charge, 














Detroit for Reliable Furs 


15 INCH TAILS 


EXPRESS FREE 


MUFF TO MATCH 
$7.50 


BUY FURS DIRECT 


of an old-established firm of manufacturers. 
We Guarantee Our Furs. 
SEND NO MONEY; we send the goods for in- 


spection, all express charges paid by us. 


Write for illustrated catalogue “A,” which is brim full 
ot Fur Facts. 


RASCH & 
DETROIT.M 

















THE FRANCES MARSHALL SYSTEM OF 


Respiratory Exercises 


Complete course of individual instruction by mail, illus- 
trated by actual photographs. This system develops the 
lungs, perfects the circulation, stcengthens nerves and mus- 
cles, and enables one to perform the maximum amount of 
mental and physical labor with the mini exp it 
of effort. Write for prospectus, terms, etc. 


FRANCES MARSHALL, Marshall Field Building, Chicago 

















For Your Sole Benefit 


CAPITOL SOLES (for knit slippers), lined with 
laml’s wool, have smoothly turned leather 
edges and are ‘so easy to sew to” because 
stitched just right. 25 cents pair. 
“HAPPYFOOT” HAIR INSOLES ease tender 
feet, keep perspiring feet dry, save you from 
rheumatism and colds. 10c.; three pairs 25c. 
ALASKA SOUKS are unequalled for house and 
bed slippers, and in rubber boots. 25c. pair. 
All dealers, or sent on receipt of price 
and size, by mail, postage paid. 


THE W. H. WILEY & SON CO., Box A, Hartford, Conn. 
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“Embroidery Lessons 
wits COlored Studies 


for 


embroiderers— 
new colored 
plates, new de- 
signs, new ideas. 






474 Especially NEW 
F?, oy and STYLISH are 
y ; ; the 


by Uf BROWN LINEN 
CENTERPIECES 


shown in its pages; designed 

for use on polished wood 

W/ surfaces — particularly for 

F , punch bowls and on center 
— and sideboards. 

ually timely and unique are 
the 5 devoted to 


‘Beautiful Screens for Embroidery ’” 
and 

**Beaded Silk Bags and Purses’’ 
XY Contains over 130 pages and engravings 
of Centerpieces, Doilies, Battenberg 
Work, Sofa Cushions, Photo Frames, etc. 

Our "silks are put up in HOLDERS for preventing 
knots and tangles. Tne empty HOLDERS entitle 

you to valuable prizes. All explained in the book. 

order to-day and ask for our “1902 Bouk.* 

Mailed for 10 cents. Address 

THE BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG CO. 

6 Union Street, New London, Conn. 
















‘An Exquisite 
Toilet Necessity ”’ 
Avoid all substitutes. 


Removes all roughness and blemishes caused by travel or 
exposure to sun and wind. Softens and whitens the skin of 
face, neck and arms, making it clear and beautiful. For 
your skin's sake use only LABLACHE Face Powder. 
The standard toilet powder for over 30 years. 
Flesh, White, Pink, Cream Tints, 50 cents per box, 
Druggists or by mail, 
BEN. LEVY & CO., French Perfumers 

1%5 Kingston Street Boston, Masa., U. 8. A. 













is the Cologne of the 
world par excellence. 

Every bottle bears 
the label ‘* Johann Maria Farina, gegenuber dem 
Jalichs-Platz.”” Imitations may /ook identical, 
but cannot bear the word “ gegenuber.”’ 


Schieffelin & Co., New York, Sole Agents 
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Pears 


The more purely negative soap is, 
the nearer does it approach perfection. 

Unless you have used Pears’ soap 
you probably do not know what we 
mean by a soap with no free fat or 
alkali in it—nothing but soap. 


Established over 100 years. 








ENNEN'S titi 
| VWius 


A positive relief for 
PRICKLY HEAT, CHAFING 
and SUNBURN, and all afflic- 
tions of the skin. 

“ A little higher in price than 
worthiess substitutes, but a reason 
for it." Removes all odor of per- 
spiration. Delightful after shaving. 
aus Bn meer t 7 (the original) 

or mailed for 25c. Sample free. 

GERHARD MENNEN. Co. hes wy Broad St., Newark, N. J. 


DOLL-STANDS 


Made in six ty to aie congo 6 rt dolls from 3% to 42 inches 












in Weddings or other doll func- 
tions ae core he op to be a complete success. No.1, for 
8% to 6 inch dolls, 10c. No. 2%, for 12 to 20 inch dolls, 


. Sent by mail on receipt o price. Catalogue free. 
BUTLER DOLL-STAND CO., 132 W. Lake St., Chieago 
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The Ladies’ Home Journal for November 1901 


By Margaret E. Sangster 








names and addresses, 


Questions of interest to girls will be answered on this page. 


Inquirers must give 


Those wishing answers by mail should inclose stamps. 








MONG the questions which press upon us for 
settlement none are harder to answer than 
those which suddenly confront us, calling perhaps 
for a readjustment of conditions, or for an entirely 
different point of view in our daily lives. One or 
two such problems face some of my correspondents 
Quite as real, and just as perplexing, 
are the problems of the inner life, which girls have 
to meet and which account for much of their unrest 
and discontent. I wish girls could be set free from 
these fettering moods, with their inevitable tendency 
to morbidness. Will you girls who read not try, so 
far as you can, to live above the tyranny of the lower 
moods, to be glad and cheerful, and at peace with 
yourselves and all around you? 
Some of my questioners are concerned with practi- 
cal affairs, and simply want some one to “‘ lend a 


| hand”’ in helping them into wider opportunities. 








** Still achieving, still pursuing,”’ is their motto, and 
it is a brave and noble one. Our Thanksgiving Day 
will find us all the happier for adopting its spirit. 


A Case of Conscience 


‘*A year ago, in talking with a friend, I evaded a 
direct answer to one of her questions. She insisted, 
and as the matter was one I wished to keep secret I 
equivocated and left her with a wrong impression. 
I have been distressed about it since, and wish to 
know whether I should now go to her and confess 
my fault.’’ 


One has always the right of refusal to reply when 
interrogated about personal affairs. A refusal may 
be positive and yet very courteous. Your error was 
in evading, instead of saying at once, ‘‘ I must beg to 
be excused from answering your question.’’ One 


| must guard herself against timidity in certain cir- 


cumstances, and there is an armor of polite firmness 
which is valuable when people press queries through 
curiosity or tactlessness. But it is never excusable 
to violate the truth. We owe it to ourselves to be 
absolutely accurate and candid in our statements. 
The fact that you see your fault and have deplored 
it shows that your conscience is sensitive, and that 
you will be scrupulous hereafter in the matter of 
veracity. You will be unlikely to repeat an offense 
which has occasioned you so much concern. The 
incident being of an individual character, involving 
no injury to any one, I do not think that, after the 
lapse of a whole year, you should revive it, nor do I 
advise you to seek your friend or make any confes- 
sion to her. Should you meet do not so much as 
allude to an affair which she has forgotten, and which 
was important only as it affected yourself. Drop 
the entire occurrence at once from your memory. 


Arranging a Birthday Book 


** Please give me an idea how to make a birthday 
book ?”’ 

Take as many sheets as there are days in the year. 
Paste at the head of each the date and inscribe a 
legend from your favorite poet. Leave a space for 
your friends to write their names against the day of 
the year when they were born. Bind the whole 
between stiff cardboard, and tie it with knots of 
ribbon, drawn through holes made with a large 
needle. If you are clever with pen and ink you may 
embellish your book with drawings here and there, 
or you may insert at intervals a picture from an 
illustrated paper. 

Very beautiful birthday books are sold in the 
stores, and by looking at them you may gain sugges- 


tions for one of home manufacture. 


She Who Knows a Little of Everything 


| which will serve you best. 


‘*When a young girl I was quick to learn and I did 
learn a little of everything, but nothing thoroughly. 
Now, at thirty, Iam thrown upon my own resources, 
and I have only the most general knowledge, so that 
I can take my place creditably in society, but I do 
not think I can earn anything. I am not even a 
woman of one talent. Please help me.’’ 


This is an age of specialization. At thirty you are 
not too old to acquire a profession. You might 
become a trained nurse or be a companion to an 
invalid, or find a position as private secretary toa 
busy person. A woman in similar circumstances to 
yours undertook the care of the linen in a large 
hotel and has satisfactorily filled her niche for years. 
You have one admirable talent if you are able to 
shine in society, and possibly that is the talent 
Consult the friends near 
at hand. Could you travel with a family in need of 
a bright and cheery addition to their party, some one 
who would come to the relief of the deaf, and have 
leisure and patience to entertain the aged, who are 
in need of delicate attention? I have known this to 
be done by a clever young gentlewoman. If you 
have a turn for housekeeping you may be the one 
in a group of girls who are sharing expenses to 
undertake the care of the little flat in which they are 
making a home on the codperative plan. Other sug- 
gestions will occur to you as you consider ways and 
means. Consult friends, and keep up your courage. 
As for your mental attitude, expect the best, and with- 
out delay set about improving any knack or any talent 
which you possess, and adding to your stock of ideas. 


To Help Support Herself at College 
‘* What may an impecunious girl do to help sup- 


| port herself while at college ?”’ 


She may go on errands, copy papers, press skirts 
and rebind them, trim hats, make beds, wait on 
tables, and shampoo hair. If she is a bright student 
she may coach others. Sometimes she may secure 
work in the president’s office as assistant, and if she 
be a stenographer she will find herself in demand in 
the exercise of that useful art. 


The Girl Who is Told to Stop 

‘*My physician has sent me a prescription against 
which I rebel. I am very nervous and my eyes give 
me a good deal of pain. I am ordered to try a rest- 
cure of several months, and I cannot afford to waste 
the time. I feel as if I shall never catch up again if 
I drop out, especially in my music.’’ 


Nervousness is the bane of American women, and 
the greatest pity that girls not far along in their 
twenties should ever suffer from it. You have prob- 
ably overworked, perhaps have practiced too long 
at a time, and wearied your eyes by looking at the 
score. The temptation to crowd too much work into 
a week or a month assails most of us, and hand in 
hand with it comes the attempt to undertake too 
many different things at once Nature is friendly in 
her warnings, and sometimes allows a break at the 
weak point, that we may havea chance to strengthen 
the whole line. If any part of the body is out 
of gear and needs repairs it is far better to stop and 
await the return of perfect health before going on. 
In some ways the body is like a machine which 
should be kept in smooth-running order. Pain is 
always a danger signal. I think that we do so much 
more, with ease and pleasure to ourselves, when we 
are well than when we are ill, or only half-well, that 
time is never wasted in getting out of invalidism. 
Fresh air, sunshine and sleep are the best tonics. 
Let your room be cleared of useless bric-a-brac and 
superfluous ornaments. 





Wecarry too much needless | 


luggage on life’s road in the way of things which | 


are a care, 
half-hour rests now and then through the day, would 
save many a tired girl from the necessity for a pro- 
longed interruption of her work. When we must 


A cozy corner in the house, devoted to | 


stop let us do it cheerfully, and neither worry nor | 


complain. A good deal of growth goes on when 
apparently everything is at a standstill. 


Taking a Librarian’s Course 


** Is the course of study required by Pratt Institute, 
Drexel and other schools an easy or a difficult 
one ?”’ 

Easy and difficult are relative terms. What is 
easy for one girl may be hard for another. But the 
librarian’s course is severe and cannot be undertaken 
by a laggard, nor finished by one who dreads earnest 
work, or by any one who is not in robust health. 


When Sisters Cannot Pull Together 
‘** My sister and I cannot agree. We are of oppo- 
site temperaments and very uncongenial. Do you 


think we are to blame that we cannot pull 
together ?’’ 


When two persons must live in the same house, 
and one is uncomfortable uniess the temperature is 
at seventy degrees, while the other prefers fifteen 
degrees lower, there is apt to be friction. Several 
little things combine to make sisters inharmonious. 
If they live at close quarters, sharing the same 


apartment, they may invade each other’s rights. | 


‘Only get well, Mary,’’ I knew a sister to say when 
her twin ‘was at death’s door, ‘‘and I will never wear 
your collars and cuffs again.’’ Property should not 
be held in common between sisters. 
have her own wardrobe, her own stationery, her own 
dainty belongings as a personal possession, and bor- 
rowing should be rare, and never indulged in without 
leave asked and granted. Sisters are at times brusque 
in their manner, and too ready to make criticisms on 
what is done and said in the family. But there is 
something unnatural in antipathy that is so pro- 
nounced that it produces real unhappiness. The 
family bond should be too firm for this misery which 
has its root in selfishness. In home life there is gen- 
erally opportunity for forbearance and patience, and 
it is a good rule never to retort nor retaliate, nor 
express one’s self with vehemence when one is 
annoyed. Do you not think that conciliation is a 
good policy when there is resentment, and that for 
the sake of the rest of the home dear ones, sisters 
should live in peace ? 


The Young Man Among Strangers 


‘* We reside in a manufacturingtown. Young men 
sometimes come here to take positions. They are 
lonely and homesick. Should the girls of the place 


Each should | 


make advances to them, and invite them to their 


homes ?’’ 


If the young men are trustworthy and deserving of 
recognition they should be made welcome to the 
social life of your place, but the first invitations 
ought, I think, to be given by the mothers, not by 
the daughters. A kind-hearted matron has ways of 
finding out the boys who are lonesome among 
strangers, and she may ask them to come to a meal, 
and otherwise give them a cordial hand. Sunday 
night is a good time to invite such strangers to 
supper, Sunday being a specially homesick day to 
the man away from his own people. A shy or 
reserved man, from mere diffidence sometimes 
receives attentions ungraciously, particularly if his 
home life has been on a plane which contrasts with 
the new scenes in the new locality. A girl should 
not worry herself in the effort to draw such a man 
out, nor feel that she must make special exertions in 
his behalf; but if she and her friends are natural and 
unaffected, and the stranger is left a little to himself, 
the ice will soon thaw. Music helps very much to 
the promoting of cordiality among young people 
who are not very well acquainted, and a mandolin or 
banjo has a wonderful power of banishing home- 
sickness. Our homes are meant for hospitality. 
You have but to fancy your own brother a stranger 


| silver. 


in a strange place, and think how you would like | 
him to be treated, to cu.nprehend the duty you owe | 


to the brother of somebody else. 
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“The best mace, best fitting, most comfortable, 
durable and satisfactory underwear at popular 
prices that mo lern machinery and skilled labor 
can produce 


The Munsing Underwear 


Gives a maximum of comfort 
at a minimum of expense 


It combines perfection of fit and finish 
with reasonableness of price. There is 
no other high-grade underwear so irex- 
pensive, and there is no other low-| d 
underwear so good. 

















Ladies’ Union Suits, 
at from $1.00 to $3.50 


Men’s Union Suits, 
at from $1.50 to $5.00 


Children’s Union Suits, 
at from 75c¢ to $2.00 
Ladies’ and Misses’ Vests 


and Pants at correspond- 
ingly low prices. 


A Doll’s Undershirt will 
be sent FREE 

to every mother who names 

four other mothers and the 

number of children each buys 

underwear for. 


For complete informa 
tion as to styles, sizes, 
fabrics and prices, ad- 
dress 

The N. W. Kultting Co. 
277 Lyndale Ave. North 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
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| The Standard of Perfection 
| | STEWART’S 
Duplex 7 Pins 








1 GUARDED SPRING ~ 
PREVENTS ALL CATCHING 


FOR TEARING OF MATERIAL 


PATENTED 





None genuine without our name on card 


If dealers cannot supply you, send 3 two- 
cent stamps for sample of 12 assorted sizes. 


CONSOLIDATED SAFETY PIN CO. 
BOX 125, BLOOMFIELD, N. J. 
Also makers of Holdfast Hairpins 




















Three shapes (straight, loop and crimped). 
Three colors (shell, amber and black). 
If your dealer cannot supply you, send to us, enclosing 
25c., andl youwill be supplied. Catalogue free. 
RICE & HOCHSTER, Makers 
485 Broadway, New York 











MILITARIES 


$ .90 buys a pair of these fine “BONDY” Military Hair 
Brushes direct from the factory, Express Prepaid— 
you to return them at our expense and receive your money 
in full if they are not satisfactory. These elegant brushes have 
solid genuine Ebony backs; size 4% x 2%, finest stiff, pure white 
Siberian bristles, extra long, securely held by patent fastener, and 
are richly ornamented with solid sterling silver ornaments of un- 
usual beauty—your choice of the new French gray or polished 
We engrave initials free. At retail these brushes would 
cost $6.00 to $7.50, not engraved. Catalogue of Ebonyware in 
toilet sets complete for lady or gentleman, very appropriate for 
ee Wedding Anniversary and Holiday Gifts, mailed free. 
Y MFG, CO., 126 Ottawa Street, Grand Rapids, Mich 





BYY YOUR own cloth direct 
from the manufacturer and 
have it made up. 


THE SAVING WILL 
SURPRISE YOU 


You get exclusive styles 
and latest novelties in 
fabrics. Everything 
new for golf and walk- 
ing skirts, tailor-made 
suits and waists. Cut 
in any lengths desired. 


SAMPLES MAILED FREE 


Washington Woolen Mills 
Est. £876. Fredericksburg, Virginia 
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Childhood to 
Motherhood 


Ferris Good Sense Waists add to 
the comfort of a woman’s life. Meet- 
ing every requirement of health in 
ease and flexibility; every demand 
of fashion in fit, form and finish. 


Ferris 


Good Sense Corset Waists 


Made in all sizes and shapes to fit 
every form, with long or short waist, 
high or low bust. Sold by all lead- 

ing retailers. Finest material and 
workmanship. 


Mlustrated Catalogue Free 
THE FERRIS BROS. COMPANY 
341 Broadway, N. Y. 
[<—— — — Sa 





























ofa skirt. Through reg- 
ular channels of selling 
$6.50 would be a fair price. 
Operating our own tailor- 
ing plant, we produce the 
same skirt to your measure 


"$3.80 


Fashion's dictates carried out. 


Wool Skirts—flare flounce 
—walking style 
Other offerings of 
equal importance. 
Send for circular and 
measurement blanks. 

&8L.& T. 
WOOLEN Co. 
Dept. D 
83 Union Sq. 
Decker Bldg. 
N.Y. City 
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Pe 
Any Pleture you maii us reproduced on ~— 
this Geld Plated Oval Brooch and 

beautifully hand painted for @Se. Made ff 

in rolled and solid gold. Catalogue free, 
showing latest designs in Photo Brooches, 
Cuff Buttons, Scarf Pins, Shirt-Waist Sets, 
Medallions, etc. Picture returned uninjured. 

Write for our special offer. 
Agents Wanted. All goods bear star label. 


CRANLEY PHOTO BUTTON MFG. CO. 


3545 State Street, Chieago 
PerCent. 


3350 Saved 


ON LACE CURTAINS 
BEDDINGS and RUGS 


| Send 2c. stamp for booklet and 
prices of 150 illustrations. 
Rugs shown in colors. You 
can see exact pattern and colors. 
NEW YORK 
‘ CURTAIN MFG. CO. 
ME 396 and 398 Broadway, N.Y. 





















HOME EMBROIDERY MACHINE 


For $1.00 we will send machine (price $2.00 , Sofa 
pillow pattern (25c.) to any address in nited 
States, until December 31, 1901. Does beautiful 
embroidery in silks, woo!s, etc., on any material. 
Special Introductory Offer. Agents Wanted. 


Home Embroidery Machine Co., Kansas City, Kans. 

















is as follows: 








(Good Health for Girls 


By Emma E. Walker, M. D. 


Questions will be answered on this page, but inguirers must give their names and addresses. 
answers by matl should inclose stamps or addressed stamped envelopes. 


Correspondents wishing 


Proper Care of the Hair : 

HE care of the hair is of the greatest 
f importance. Its condition affords a 
sure index of the state of the general 
health, its gloss and beauty depend- 
ing in a very great measure upon the 
bodily vigor of its possessor. The 
debility following exhausting dis- 
eases — typhoid fever, for instance 
— almost universally causes a falling 
out of the hair, a loss that is luckily 
repaired, however, as convalescence proceeds, for 
the new growth is not infrequently cur! One of 
the greatest personal attractions of a woman is 
beautiful, or more truly, beautifully kept, hair. 


How Often Should the Hair be Washed ? 


The periods between the washings must be regu- 
lated by the necessities of the case and by common- 
sense. As a general rule the hair should not be 
washed oftener than once in two or three weeks. I 
know cases where once a week seems not to do any 
harm, but rather to keep the hair in good condition. 
The effect of shampooing must be carefully watched 
and the condition of the hair be taken into considera- 
tionin order todecidethis point. The cleanliness of 
the hair and scalp depends to a great degree upon the 
amount of exposure. The quality of the hair also 
has its influence, oily hair needing more frequent 
attention than dry hair. A good method in general 
Tincture of green soap is rubbed 
thoroughly into the scalp with the finger-tips, care 
being taken to avoid scratching with the nails. A 
little hot water is added to make a good lather. 
One soap is as good as another provided the quality 
is fine. I am partial to tar soap, and rub that on 
after using the green soap. A few drops of ammonia 
may be used in the water, especially if the hair be 
oily. More than this is apt to dry and crack the 
hair. Or a teaspoonful of soda may be added to the 
first basin of water. After thoroughly washing the 
hair and the scalp in the manner just described, 
rinse it. Several waters should be used until the 
last one is perfectly clear. 


When Drying the Hair 


Drying should be accomplished by rubbing with 
warm towels followed by a good dry massage with 
the finger-tips, till the whole head is ina glow. By 
this procedure the requisites of beauty and health 
— cleanliness and vigorous circulation — have been 
fulfilled. A devotion to Hygeia is sure of its own 
reward, but that devotion must not be spasmodic; it 
must be continuous and persistent. Whenever pos- 
sible the hair should be dried in the sun. A sun 
bath brings out its glinting lights as nothing else can. 
The polish of the hair, if I may call it so, is more 
essential to its beauty than even its texture or color. 
When sunshine is not available a substitute for dry- 
ing is fanning. If the air is warm the process will 
be just so much shorter. The locks should be shaken 
from time to time during the drying. It is well in 
the case of long hair to braid it very loosely before 
washing it, as then it is not soapt to tangle. Instead 
of the water bath a sun bath alone will make the hair 
fresh and sweet, and, together with brushing, does 
much to keep it in good order. After a shampoo, 
especially if the hair be naturally dry, it is a good 
plan to have rubbed into the scalp —for it is very 
difficult to do it properly one’s self —a little bland 
oil, such as almond oil, or oil of benne. But what- 


| ever you use must be sweet and not rancid. Either 


of these oils will help to nourish the hair and offset 


| any possible unhappy results of the shampoo. 


| teeth break the hair and injure the scalp. 





Brushes, Combs and Hairpins 


The best brushes to use have bristles of good qual- 
ity and are not too stiff. Above all, avoid the brush 
with wire bristles. It pulls the strands out by the 
roots. The proper comb is coarse, with smooth 
round teeth, and with round edges where the teeth 
join the back. Much depends upon the kind of 
brushes and combs that are used. Sharp and angular 
Never use 
a finecomb. Celluloid hairpins are apt to explode 
when brought near a flame. in selecting hairpins 
they should be first tested by running the fingers 
carefully over them te discover any imperfections; 
rough hairpins are most destructive to the hair. 

The gentlest treatment should be given the hair. 
When in use the comb should be held lightly between 
the thumb and the first two fingers. By holding the 
comb in this way, and the use of a little gentle per- 
sistence, the most obstinate snarl may be conquered. 
Do not injure the scalp by scratching or digging it 
with either comb or brush, or hatpin. 


Brushing and Arranging the Hair 


I can call to mind many women who go through 
the regular routine of giving their hair forty, fifty, 
or one hundred strokes morning and evening. The 
hair never should be brushed until all of the tangles 
have been removed from it. Then careful brushing 
will serve to distribute the natural oil which is so 
essential to its luxuriant growth. 

When arranging the hair attention must be paid to 
the appearance of the head at various angles. It is 
well, too, to change the style of arranging the hair 
from time to time so that one part of the head need 
not bear the strain and weight of the hair. 


How to Apply Face Lotions 

ha USING buttermilk or any lotion for the face the 

manner of applying it is important. It is best to 
pour as much as you will need at one time of what- 
ever you are using into a clean saucer. An excellent 
way of applying it is to use sterilized absorbent cot- 
ton or gauze, which can be bought reasonably by the 
pound or package at the chemist’s. You can make 
some little balls of the cotton or pads of the gauze 


and put them into a clean wide-mouthed jar with a | 


screw top, and use them as needed. Dip them into 


the lotion and gently wash it over the face, using | 


fresh ones from time to time during the process. 


I am going to add a prescription for a simple | 


lotion which I think will be found efficacious. It 
consists of a drachm (teaspoonful) of ammonium 
chloride to four ounces of distilled water. 


Night is the best time'to apply a face lotion and | 
As to | 


after the face has been bathed in hot water. 
still stronger preparations, I should not advocate 
their use without the advice of a physician. 


on 


Food and its Effect on the Skin 

LENTY of good cool butter is one of our most 
valuable foods. It is only when fat is fried and 
changed into the fatty acids that it becomes harmful 
to digestion and to the beauty of the skin. 
meats and salt fish are also well to avoid by those 
who have skin affections. Many people have their 
own peculiarities in the matter of diet. 
berries not infrequently cause a most annoying rash. 
Shellfish — lobsters, crabs, oysters and clams — are 
sometimes very troublesome in their effects. Buck- 
wheat often causes an eruption. Sugar, which we 








Salt | 


Straw- | 


| 
J 
| 
| 


have heard abused from the time when we bought | 


our first peppermint stick on our way to school, is 
an excellent food provided it is pure. It is easily 
digested and absorbed, and under certain circum- 
stances it may be converted into fat. 

Candy is a food, and taken in moderation, espe- 
cially after meals, it is not harmful. Spices, mus- 
tard, and various appetizers serve to stimulate the 
gastric juice if their use is not abused and they are 
taken in moderation. 

Hot soups flush the face, especially if the skin is 
delicate. Starchy foods, such as potatoes, ought 
always to be thoroughly cooked. 

In skin affections pork in any form, veal, and 
alcoholic drinks should especially be avoided, as well 
as very highly seasoned dishes. Other articles of 
diet which sometimes give trouble are bananas, nuts, 
mutton and cheese. 

Only by mastication is our food brought. into 
condition for absorption by the blood so that we get 
the greatest possible benefit from what we eat. 

If girls would take more milk and less meat their 
skins would grow velvety and resemble more the 
‘* peaches and cream’’ complexion that every one 
of them would so dearly love to possess. Water is 
also an invaluable aid to beauty. It should be taken 
before retiring, as well as in the morning, and be- 
tween meals, in generous quantities: a full goblet, 
at least, each time, and either hot or cold. 


a 


Observe the Laws of Hygiene 

hd YOU do you will most surely lay the corner-stone 

of health and beauty. Clothing and exercise I 
shall consider later. Sleep is a wonderful beautifier. 
It is the tender nurse that Nature provides. Theskin 
of the face mirrors the general condition of the body, 
as we all well know, for how quickly any little indis- 
cretion in diet, or worry, or overwork, will show 
itself in this faithful reflector. One thing more — 
nothing so quickly affects the beauty of the face as 
one’s thoughts. So guard your thoughts, since they 
are the die which stamps your face. Be careful what 
you eat and drink, and how and when you do it. 
Breathe deeply of pure, freshair. Walk in the sun- 
shine, and its light will be reflected in your face. 


an 


The Cold Bath in the Morning 

Ts is not so popular as it was formerly. There 

is much energy expended in the reaction and just 
at the time of day when this energy is at its lowest 
ebb. Then, too, cold water has very little cleansing 
effect. Very hot water stimulates the nerves, which 
is the effect that we are seeking from the cold water, 
while it does not demand the energy of reaction of 
the latter. The duration of the morning bath should 
be as short as possible — hardly longer than the mere 
application of the water to the skin followed by a 
brisk rubbing. However, many prefer a cool sponge 
bath in the morning, and if this is followed by a 
warm glow and a feeling of well-being, it certainly 
is beneficial. Many people are not strong enough to 
react well. A hot bath at night is most cleansing 
and restful. General bathing must be regulated by 
individual peculiarities. 

When we think that there are miles of sweat-tubing 
in the body it does not seem strange that part of this 
immense sewerage system at times gets out of order 
and that some persons are affected with damp hands 
and feet. The perspiration is sometimes offensive. 
An eminent skin specialist advises as a home remedy 
a tea of white oak bark applied freely to the perspir- 
ing parts; and for the bad odor, a wash of an ounce 
of hydrate of chloral to a pint of water. 
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LOOKS BETTER 
WEARS BETTER 
WASHES BETTER 
FEELS BETTER 
Gives Better Satisfaction than any 

towel ever 
A revolution in towel 
manufacture 


Finest Imported Egyptian 
Cotton 


Wonderfully absorbent, pro- 
ducing en exhilarating effect 
with less friction, and supe- 
rior to s Turkish towel 
Mo lint. me pulling or stretching 
A pertect hygtents shin teak 


Ask your 


Deater for | 
Rubdry 
Towels 


For Sale by Leading Dealers 
Send Fifty Cenisin Stamps 
for large size sample by mail 


ALLL 


Worcester 
WA ASS 


$1.50 


No. 1. The Musical Record and Review 


Wachuset 











50 ED 
50 Piano Solos_— 
Musical Literature 





50c a Year A monthly magazine for teachers, 
Sample students and music lovers. Special 
Copy 5e_ articles by eminent critics, special- 


ists, teachers, and /ittérateurs. Rare prints, 
original manuscripts, and portraits reproduced. 
Original biographical matter perteneng to modern 
and Contemporary composers. Special depart- 
ments conducted by prominent pedagogues. 


No.2. SONG Edition 


75c a Year A monthly magazine of songs. 
Sample 192 pages of wradie, about 50 songs 
Copy l0c a year. 


No. 3. PLANO MUSIC Edition 


76c a Year A monthly magazine of piano 
m ple music. 192 pages of music, about 
Copy 10c 50 piano solos a year. 


Each number of the Song Edition and Piano Muste Edi- 
tion contains new compositions. The music is identical with 
the sheet-music edition, being printed from same plates. 


CLUB- Nos.1 and 2 or 1 and 3, $1.00 a year 
RATES Nos. 1, 2, and 3 1.50 a year 


The music in Nos. 1, 2, 3 sells in the sheet-music 
edition, at 50 per cent. discount, for about $25.00. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY 
L A- 386. Ditson Building, Boston _ 


The McGee Skirt Fits 


The McGee Adjustable 
Yoke Underskirt cannot 
wrinkle over the hips, be- 
cause it hangs from a wide 
yoke, instead of « draw- 
string. This patent yoke 
can be permanently ad- 
justed by a series of 
hooks and eyelets at the 
back to the exact shape 
of the hips, insuring per- 
fect smoothness and a 
gracefully fitting dress 
skirt. 

McGee skirts are 
made in qualities 
ranging from $2.25 to 
$18 each; but 
the fit and 
finish are alike 
in all grades 
— perfect. 

The best deal- 
ers everywhere 
sellthem. If 
yours doesn’t, 


send us his name; 
we will mail free our booklet, containing 20 handsome 


engravings. Address Department L 
McGEE BROTHERS COMPANY 
Jackson, Michigan 


WEDDINGS 


should be in correct form. Our new 32-page booklet, 
called “ Wedding Customs,” contains revised informa- 
tion on the prevailing styles and usages. Sent post- 
paid for 25 cents. 

Samples and prices of engraved or printed invitations 
or announcements sent free, if desired. 


The Franklin Printing Co., Louisville, Kentuclzy 
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Are you 
saokied for Winter? 


House warmed 
**in spots’’ 
by stoves 


House warmed 
unevenly 
by Hot Air Furnace 


House evenly, 
thoroughly 
warmed by Hot 
Water System 


Every portion of the house is 
uniformly warmed in all weather 
by Hot Water System. 


Send for our valuable booklet | 
“*The Homes Successful 


Makers of 
IDEAL Boilers and 
AMERICAN 

Radiators 


Chicago 


Pee’ SO) Na 


Bigger Box (@(RMaaa: 
Same Price 


Enameline 


THE MODERN STOVE POLISH 
BRILLIANT, CLEAN 
EASILY APPLIED 
ABSOLUTELY 
ODORLESS 


Liquid — 
Better Yet ! 
Fireproof ! ! 








Six Months to Pay for It 


Freight pail 500 miles. 
Free inspection one trial. 
CASH or CREDI 


Clapp’s Ideal Steel 
Rang sent on 


request, 
freight prepaid, for 
inspection. It is the 
St possible to pro- 
duce and sold on such 
liberal terms that any 
one can buy the best 
steel range made. 
Clapp’s Ideal is so far 
superior to other ranges 
that you should see photo- 
graphs and detailed de- 
scriptions of each and 
every part to see what a 
| see range itis. My plan enables you to satisfy yourself before 
— payment that Clapp’s Ideal is positively the most durable, 
economical and handsome range made. Made for those who want 
the “ top notch "in a steel range. I couldn't offer such liberal terms 
“pgm if it were notthe best. Prices right for highest quality. 
have a cheaper range complete for $25.00; also other stoves 
and ranges for cottages or hotels. 
Charcoal Broilers, Hoods, etc., for the Best Kitchens. 


SENT FREE. Descriptive cata- 
logue, booklet and full information. 


CHESTER D. CLAPP, 628 Summit St., Toledo, O. 


Refer to all banks and agencies. 
My motto: ** The very BEST for the LEAST money.” 


Fine Beds and Bedding at Low Prices 


We make high-grade beds, cribs, mattresses 
and springs, and we sell direct from our fac- 
tory to the user. 

Your money returned if we fail to satisfy you. 

Send for our free book, “Quality Bed Outfits.” 


Barca.o & Bot MFG. Co., Dept. J, Buffalo, N. Y. 








ALL STYLES AND SIZES. 
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Correspondents wishing 


answers by matl should inclose stamps or addressed stamped envelopes. 


Black Stains on Woodwork. I have found a strong 
solution of oxalic acid the best agent for the removal 
of dark stains on woodwork. Pour the acid on the 
stain. If the first application does not clean the 
wood apply the acid again. It must be remembered 
that the acid will remove color as well as stain from 
the woed. It should not be applied to a stained 
wood unless you know how to restore the color. 


To Remove Rust from Nickel-Plating let me offer 
this method: Cover the rust spots with mutton 
tallow. Let this stand a few days, then rub with 
finely powdered rottenstone. Wash off with strong 
ammonia water and then clear water. Polish with 
dry whiting. 


In Cleaning Nickel-Plating it is my custom to use 
whiting and water, or water and alcohol, the same 
as for silver. In large establishments where there is 
a great deal of nickel-plating in the bathrooms and 
other parts of the house, gasoline is employed, as it 
cleans quickly and well. As this fluid gives off an 
inflammable gas there should be no fire nor artificial 
light in the room where it is kept or used. The 
windows must be open to allow the gas to pass off 
after gasoline has been used. 


Rust on a Gasoline Stove, I have learned, can be 
removed in this manner: Cover the rust spots with 
mutton tallow, free from salt. Over this put pow- 
dered quicklime. Let it rest for a few days, then 
rub off. Rub clean with paper and a soft cloth. If 
there are any spots where traces of the rust linger, 
rub with fine sandpaper. 


China Can be Mended with water glass and pow- 
dered asbestos. Mix the asbestos with the water 
glass until like a thick cream. Cover the broken 
edges with this and press together, fastening firmly. 
The article should stand several days to allow the 
cement to harden. White paint is also a good 
cement. Coat the fractures with the paint, press the 
pieces together and tie firmly. I purchase only a 
small quantity of water g!ass at a time, as it hardens 
when exposed to the air. 


Lacquer for Brass. Here is a receipt which I have 
found to be good: Put into a quart jar one ounce of 
pale shellac, one-fourth of an ounce of Cape aloes, 
one-eighth of an ounce of powdered gamboge and a 
pint of alcohol. When this is dissolved strain 
through cheesecloth. The brass must be perfectly 
clean and if possible slightly warm. Apply the 
lacquer with a soft varnish-brush. 


Doors and Portieres. It is not necessary to remove 
the door when one wishes to hang a portiére, pro- 
vided the door swings in an opposite direction from 
the portiére. 

Strength of Solution of Oxalic Acid. It is well to 
keep a strong solution of the acid and then dilute it 
as it is required for use. I put four ounces of the 
oxalic crystals in a pint bottle and add half a pint of 
cold water. This makes a supersaturated solution, 
as all the crystals will not dissolve in that amount of 
water. For removing stains from table linen mix 
one-fourth of the solution and three-fourths of hot 
water. Soak the article in this until the stains dis- 
appear. Rinse the articles very thoroughly. 


My Way of Heating and Ventilating a House 


With the Approach of Cold Weather the problem of 
heating and ventilating the house presents itself. 
My experience and observation have convinced me 
that there is a great waste of fuel and human energy 
because of the lack of an intelligent management of 
the heating and ventilating appliances. 


All Furnaces have certain features in common. 
These are the chimney pipe, hot-air pipes, damper for 
chimney pipe, dust-damper, drafts and checks, fire- 
pot, water-pan and cold-air box. Having acquainted 
yourself with all these parts see that all the flues and 
pipes are free from dust and ashes. Before begin- 
ning to use the furnace be sure that all the flues are in 
perfect condition. Being satisfied that everything 
is as it should be fill the water-pan, and then make 
the fire in this manner, first seeing that all the reg- 
isters are closed: Put shavings or paper in the fire- 
box; on this put some dry kindling wood, crossing 
the pieces of wood; on this put some pieces of hard 
wood. Open all the drafts and the smoke-damper 
and close the checks. Burn some pieces of paper 
near the chimney flue. This will start a current of 
air upward. Now light the fire, and as soon as the 
wood begins to ignite put on a layer of coal. When 
this gets to burning well add enough coal to make a 
deep bed; when the second batch of coal is well 
ignited, but not red, open the air-box and the regis- 
ters, close the drafts and let the fire burn slowly. 
When the house is hot enough partly open the checks. 


The Morning Work must be carefully done. First 
put a thin layer of coal on the fire, close the checks 
and open all the drafts. Remove the ashes from the 
bottom of the furnace. Open the dust-damper. 
Rake the fire, removing all clinkers. Put ona thick 
bed of fresh coal, let the fire burn about ten minutes, 
then close the smoke-damper and take up the hot 
ashes, putting them in galvanized-iron barrels. 

When the coal begins to look red on top close the 
drafts. When the house is warm enough partially 
open the checks. In very cold weather put a couple 
of hodfuls of coal on in the middle of the day and 
keep the draft in the lower door open slightly. 

When stoves are used for heating a house the man- 
agement is practically the same as for a furnace. 

Just a few words of caution at this point: 

Never let the coal burn up to a white heat. 

Always leave a small space in the smoke-pipe for 
the coal gas to escape. 


In the Evening, if the weather be mild put on a few 
shovelfuls of cinders or coal, and open the smoke- 
damper for about ten minutes, to allow the gas to 
escape. In extremely cold weather the fire must be 
shaken early in the evening and fresh coal put on. 
Let the coal get to burning well before closing the 
drafts. Before bedtime open the checks. 


Aim to Keep an Even Temperature throughout the 
house. Seventy degrees Fahrenheit is about right. 

When a strong heat is required have all the 
checks closed. Open a little way the lower draft 
and open wide the slide in the cold-air box. 

For moderate heat have all the checks and draits 
closed and the slide in the cold-air box partly closed. 
When little heat is required close all the drafts and 
being careful to leave a slight 
opening into the chimney flue, that the gas may pass 
off. The heat may be diminished still more by 
opening the door into the fire-box. 


If Cold Air Comes Up through the registers it shows 
that more air comes in through the air-box than can 
be heated in the furnace. In that case the slide in 
the air-box must be closed a little more. If there is 
a hot fire, and yet but little heat coming through the 
registers, it shows that there is not enough air 
admitted to the furnace. To remedy this open fully 
the slide in the air-box. 


The Workings of Drafts and Checks are practically 
the same in furnaces, heating stoves and ranges. 
There is always a damper near the chimney flue, 
which I will call the smoke-damper, because it 
should be opened only when the fire is first lighted, 
and should be closed as soon as the large volume of 
smoke passes off. 

Below the fire-box there is a slide, usually in the 
door, which, when open, admits the air in a large 
volume, thus causing a rapid combustion of the fuel. 
This slide is generally termed a draft. 

When the smoke-damper and the draft are both 
open the fire burns rapidly and great heat is given 
off, but much of this heat passes directly into the 
chimney flue and out-of-doors. If, on the contrary, 
the smoke-damper is closed and the draft is left 
open, the greater part of the heat generated is 
retained in the furnace or stove and can be sent 
wherever it is desired. 

The checks are openings above the fire-box that 
allow the cold air to pass over the fire, thus checking 
combustion. 


Use and Care of the Cold-Air Box. The furnace draws 
the greater part of its supply of air from out-of-doors 
through the cold-air box. 
from the cellar. All 
through the house. 


It also draws some air 
this is heated and driven 
If the supply of cold air is pure 
the atmosphere of the house must be pure, provided 
the ventilation is good. If, on the other hand, the 
air drawn from cellar or cold-air box is contami- 
nated the whole atmosphere of the house will be 
contaminated. It is essential, therefore, that the 
cellar be kept perfectly clean, and that the cold-air 
box be placed where it will receive pure, dry air. 
The outer opening of the box should be covered 
with a fine wire netting. 

The supply of air is regulated by a slide in the 
cold-air box. If the fire is mild, or the wind is 
strong, the slide is to be only partly opened. If, 
on the other hand, the fire is hot, and there is little 
wind, the slide should be opened wide. 


If Our Houses Were Properly Ventilated in the winter 
there would be fewer colds and other kinds of ill- 
ness. The fires, lights and the family consume a 
large amount of oxygen, and give off carbon diox- 
ide. To supply the oxygen there must be openings 
to admit fresh air. There must also be an outlet for 
the contaminated air. In some of the best modern 
houses there is an arrangement of flues for this pur- 
pose, but as a rule the greater number of houses 
have no other means of ventilation than the doors 
and windows. For such houses there are on the 
market many devices which may be placed in the 
windows, thus securing regular ventilation without 
causing a draft in any part of the room. 

When neither flues nor patent appliances were 
available I have found that lowering the upper sash 
of the window about half an inch, and placing under 
the lower sash a strip of wood the width of the 
window, and about two inches wide, is a satisfactory 
way to ventilate a room. 


All Gases and Moisture Expand and rise as they are 
heated, and contract and have a tendency to fall as 
they are chilled. It will be seen from this that the 
outlet for the warm, contaminated air should be at 
the top of the room, and that the opening for the 
admittance of cold, fresh air should be lower down. 
Having the narrow board under the lower sash, and 
lowering the upper sash, as I suggested, will admit 
the cold current of fresh air which will drive out 
the warm contaminated air. Besides this constant 
ventilation every part of the house should have a 
thorough airing each morning. A person will feel 
warmer in a temperature of sixty-five degrees, if 
there is a generous supply of oxygen, than in one of 
seventy or more if the oxygen has been exhausted. 


| 












Never Boil Coffee 


because the delicious aroma escapes into 
the air and you drink only the bitter part. 
There is a right way and that is the easy 
way to make good coffee, but, you must 
have good coffee to begin with. 


Kin=Hee 
Coffee-Pot 


only in 1-Ib. air-tight cans — for your protection. 
is blended and roasted by an expert of 35 
years’ experience. Essential oils are all re- 
tained — treated to make the drink free from 


bitter. It should be pulverized as fine as 
flour. Requires one-third less coffee and only 
one minute, in the Kin-Hee Coffee Pot, to 


make the best coffee ever made. 


The Kin-Hee Coffee Pot 


is atriumph of genius. It is unlike other Coffee Pots. 
If you can boil water you can in one minute make 
Coffee in it fit foraking. By actual test it costs only 
seven-tenths of a cent per cup. 
It is, therefore, the best to 
drink and the least expensive. 






Demonstrated at 
Pan-American 
Exposition 


This shows the coffee pot upside 
down, the top filled with boiling 
water and coffee submerged. It 
stands for one minute, straining 
cloth is put on, then the bottom, 
Then the entire pot is turned 
right side up and the coffee is 
| ready toserve. A child can do it. 
- Patented May 22, 1900. 

If your grocer hasn't them we will 
Sold by Grocers tell son one who has; or we will 
send you direct, prepaid, 3 pounds (whole, ground or pulverized) 
coffee for @1.203 or will send you a two-quart (enough for 10 
cups) planished tin coffee pot, @1.25, or nickel @1.503 ex- 
press prepaid anywhere in the U.S. or Canada, Pot also made 
in l and 38-quart sizes. To insure success the first time use 
Kin-Hlee pulverized coffee with it. 


: j If you get your grocer to send us a trial order for 
Special six coffee pots, we will give you one 2 or three 
Offer poun ls of coffee if you have the cofllee a * COFFEE 


AND CAKES,” 
contains many 


by the foremost wads voll authority, 
*s, Sent free for your grocer's address. 


Jas. Heekin & Co., 11 Walnut St., Cincinnati, O. 


choice recipe 


Sole Owners and Manufacturers for the Dominion of Canada, 


The Eby, Blain Co. Ltd., Toronto, Canada. 





She Likes Her Mattress 


You can't blame her, for it’s an 


EZYBED KAPOK RESILIENT 


Mattress. She had thirty nights’ free 
herself that it was what she wanted, 


trial to satisfy 
When she found 
it so elegantly made, light 
an! resilient, she sent us the 
money and kept the mat- 
tress. We sell all of our mat- 
tresses on ony, forty, or 
even sixty nights’ free trial 
to satisfy, and deliver at your 
door, express paid. Kapok is 
impo uted from Java. It is hygie 
enic, non-absorbent, resilient, 
vermin- proof. Our 
“Ezybeds of Kapcx’ 
about it. Sent free. 
a luxurious couch pillow, 20 inch 
square, post-paid for fifty cents for 
packing —no profit to us —only 
to advertise Kapok. Write for 
booklet. Write for it to-day. 


The Bohnert-Brunsman Co. 
4 Dept. K, Cincinnati, Ohio 








Do you~ know 

what lamp 

neys are for? 
MACBETH’S are 


forever, 


chim- 


unless 
some accident hap- 
pens. 


My name on every one. 


If you’ll send your address, I’ll send you 
the Index to Lamps and their Chimneys, to 
tell you what number to get for your lamp. 

MACBETH, Pittsburgh. 


| DANA PALO) 





Cannot collapse, gives a constant flow, prevents 

choking. All on account of the little collar. 

At your druggists, or send 2c. for a sample; 60c. 

for a dozen. 

FREE —“ Mother's Free Library " (6 booklets). 
DAVIDSON RUBBER €0., 19 Milk St., Boston 
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CHARLES B. KNOX 


Challenges the 


gelatine makers of the world to make a gelatine 
equal to his, Like most other things, the quality 
ot store gelatines is sacrificed to me ike a so-called 
* popular price ”’ 
article. No ex- 
pense is spared 
in 





KNOX’S 
GELATINE 


It is the only exclusively calves’ stock gelatine 
mide in the country, and is designed for those who 
want the best even if they have to pay 24% cents a 


ackage more for it. ‘To offset this, 1 guarantee 
Raon's Gelatine to make a pint more jelly than any 
other package of equal size; a guart morethan most. 


I WILL MAIL FREE 

my book of seventy ‘** Dainty Desserts for Dainty People " if 
you will send the name of your grocer. If you can’t «lo this 
send a two-cent stamp. For 5c. in stamps, the book and full 
pint sample. For 5c. the book and full two-quart package 
(two for 25c.). Pink color fur fancy desserts in every large 
package. A package of Knox's Gelatine will make two 
quarts —a half gallon — of jelly. 


Charles B. Knox, 12 Railroad Ave., Johnstown, N.Y. 











We want to send 
you our booklet 


“Sixty Ways to 


Cook Macaroni 
by foremost COOK- 
ing authority. 

B20) OF & 


name and 
your grocers will 
ox =m Ge | ee (6) ome 40) OF 
THE MARVELLI COMPANY 
111 WLarned § 

Deiroit Mich 

,\9 








How to Get a F 
Carpet Sweeper C PER 


We havea plan by which any woman may 
obtain, free, one of our 


National Carpet Sweepers 


They are more simple in construction than any 
other sweeper, are less likely to get out of order, 
will last longer and work easier. ‘hey are guar- 
anteed against all imperfections. 
Please ask your dealer to show you “ The National 
Sweeper.” If he keeps inferior sweepers only, and 
cannot show you one of ours, send us his name and 
your address, and we will tell you how to get a 
“National” carpet sweeper free. 


National Sweeper Co., 17 Parks Street, Marion, Ind. 

















OUR OFFER TO GOOD AGENTS 


enables them to earn $25 to ®75 a week placing 
orders in selected territory for 


“SUN” INCANDESCENT 
GASOLINE LAMPS 


Cheaper than gas, electricity or kerosene. 
Gives abundant, white, steady light in 
homes, stores and any building; conforms 
mM to underwriters’ rules. Write for terms 
and territory. Sun Vapor Light Co. 
(licensee of the ground patent for vapor 
lamps), Bex 500, Canton, Ohio. 


ORNAMENTAL FENCE 


25 designs, all steel. 
Handsome, durable. — 
Cheaper than a wood 
ence. Special induce- 
ments to church and 
cemeteries. Catalogue /ree. 
KOKOMO FENCE 

MACHINE CO. LWA 

408 North St., Kokomo, Ind. 


The amar “Still 


On your kitchen stove furnishes 
plenty of distilled aerated water at 
trifling cost. Simple as a tea kettle. 

MRS. JULIA DENT GRANT, 
widow of the fanious General, writes: ‘1 
have used your Sanitary Still and am very 
much pleased with it. The”water from 
the Still is pure and palatable.” 

The Sanitary Still used in the WHITE 
MOUSE. Highest award at Paris Ex- 
position. Write for booklet. 





























Miss Greenlee will be glad to answer any inquiries regarding flowers which Fournal readers may send her 


THE GARDEN 
IN THE WINDOW 


By Miss Greenlee 


answering either 


on this page, or, where stamps or stamped addressed envelopes are inclosed, by mail,as readers may prefer. 


AVING lilies-of-the-valley in 
the winter is not as diffi- 
cult a problem as it sounds. 
In the New York markets 
charming pots or bunches of 
these little flowers are pur- 
chasable all the year. Cold- 

storage houses make this possi- 
ble, and the cold-storage crowns 
are easily forced. Still, plants 
grown from them never seem to 
be so fine and vigorous as the fresh 
roots which come into market not 
earlier than November, sometimes 
not until New Year. These are 
imported from Berlin as plump, 
single crowns or ‘‘ pips,’’ tied up 
in bunches. Although usually 
classed with bulbs, they have 
long, fibrous roots that upset nearly every canon 
of bulb-forcing, as we shall see. Sometimes crowns 
almost as fine as the imported ones can be found 
growing in our own yards. They grow near the sur- 
face of the ground, and early in this month it will 
be easy to lift sods containing the finest ones. 


ee 
Removing the Plants from the Ground 


HAKE off the loose earth and pack the crowns 
pretty closely in pots, or the shallow boxes, about 
twelve by fifteen inches wide and long, and four 
inches deep, called *‘ flats.’”’”, Common sand is just 
as good as rich earth for packing in and around the 
roots to hold them steady. 
used should be light. 

The next thing is to place them in an open frame, 
or along beside some fence or wall, and spread some 
leaves or litter over them, not enough to keep out 
the frost, for freezing they must have before they 
will bloom well. Later in the month they will likely 
get more than enough frost. 

The imported and the cold-storage crowns pass 
through the dormant and frozen stages before 
they are offered for sale, and, after potting, may be 
plunged in the Turkish bath atmosphere which is the 
first stage of forcing them, for, unlike bulbs and most 
other hardy plants, they do not need to make any 
further root growth before biooming. 

The warmest place that can be found for them is 
the right one. In the conservatory or greenhouse 
this is under the bench near the heater. 

There the pots, well sprinkled daily, stay until 
the flower spikes start, when they are transferred to 
a somewhat cooler, lighter place until the bells are 
formed. The next move is to the window, where in 
full light and a moderate temperature the pale leaves 
and flower stems flush to a rich green. 

It is a good plan to bring in only a few pots at a 
time, so that you can have the flowers until Easter. 
As the season advances it is easier to get a fine 
leaf-setting for the snowy bells. 


ob 
The Value of a Cold-Frame 

HE cold-frame is almost as important to window 
gardening as the kitchen is to housekeeping. 
There is room enough for it even on small city 
lots, and its structure is very simple: a few sashes, 
covering a low board frame that slopes to the south 
and incloses a bed of rich, loamy soil. The frame 
must be tight and banked up well all around, to 
keep in warmth and to keep out water. The sashes 
must fit snugly, and in very cold weather it will be 
necessary to cover the glass with mats. For the bed 






Whatever medium is 


| of the frame the soil is usually dug out about a foot 


| lilac and white hepatica bloom. 


CUPRIGRAPH €0.,97 N.Green St.,Chleago | 


deep, so that the tops of the boards stand only a 
foot above the surrounding surface at the back, and 
in front are nearly level with it. 

The cold-frame is a capital place in which to 
grow the winter supply of violets and pansies, while 
the window is not. Here, also, may be grown 
English and Paris daisies, white candytuft (/deris 
Gibraltarica), mignonette and sweet 
Seeds of the last two may yet be sown. 

When chrysanthemums, bulbs, or the gay Christ- 
mas flowers, demand an unusual amount of window 
space it is sometimes necessary to remove other 
plants to make room forthem. Then the cinerarias, 
primroses, geraniums, stevias, libonias and other 
half-tender plants will enjoy a visit to the cold-frame 
and come home again all the better for it. 

The cold-frame is a better place than the cellar for 
storing pots or flats of bulbs until their buds appear. 


on 


Plan for Variety and Individuality 


alyssum. 


IN DOW treasures new and old are collectable 
from many sources. One of my friends is forc- 
ing a bit of meadow sod, cut from a brook bank 
noted for its profusion of blossoms. ‘* The most 
interesting part of the experiment,’’ she says, “‘ is 
that I do not know just what flowers to expect from 
it. Violets, anemones and spring beauties, anyway, 
I guess — maybe more.’’ 

The November woods also furnish spoils. For 
instance, good clumps of hepatica and wild ginger 
are still easy to locate by their odd, thick leaves. 
If carefully lifted in the autumn and treated like 
Holland bulbs they sometimes bloom nicely in the 
window of a cool room. 

On the stone veranda of a beautiful home not far 
from mine there appears, every February or March, a 
rough little orchid crib filled with a mass of satiny 
It lasts for weeks 
and keeps its position in all sorts of weather—the 
brightest bit of outdoor beauty all along that street. 


Nasturtiums and Morning-Glories 
Gsene of annual vines may still be sown in win- 

dows that need their drapery. Nasturtiums are 
among the brightest and most picturesque of flowers, 
and they bloom the winter through. Morning-glories 
begin to bloom in the window when not more than a 
foot high, and give their gauzy flowers from time to 
time quitefreely. Branches of nasturtiums, cut late, 
to save them from frost, frequently root in vases 
where they are placed. If potted these make nice 
plants that bloom earlier than those from seed. 
Madeira vines and German ivy root in the same way. 

From such vines it is easy to contrive pretty deco- 
rations that do not need constant renewal. Pictures 
may be tastefully garlanded by vines growing from 
flat flasks of water, swung by cords behind the 
frames. It is but little trouble to remove the stems 
and change the water. Mirrors, mantels and easels 
may be decorated in the same way. 

A small jardiniére filled with mixed ferns, vines 
and mosses makes a pretty table centrepiece. Or 
some small plant, such as an orange tree, a primula, 
cyclamen — anything in this line having flowers not 
too strongly scented or leaves too clumsy — will be 
found very useful. It is a good plan to havé a hollow 
centre in the fern-dish used, so that fresh cut flowers 
of favorite kinds may be placed in it whenever one 
has a fancy for them. 

An oddly shaped china bow] filled with water in 
which tips of green and white tradescantia are grow- 
ing soon forms a pretty ornament. Set it in a warm, 
light place until the vines are long enough to fringe 
the sides and trail along the cloth a little. Then it 
can appear frequently as a table decoration, with a 
rose or two in the centre, or any flowers especially 
liked by guests or members of the family. 


oh 
Sheltering the Late Chrysanthemums 


OW to shelter the late show chrysanthemums 
until they can perfect their flowers is, for many, 
a difficult problem. Even within city smoke-limits 
the plants’ great bud-bosses of white, gold and crim- 
son cannot be left to brave the cold much longer. 
The well-developed chrysanthemum requires a 
great deal of room. Windows can display, there- 
fore, only a limited number at one time; but the 
woman who loves flowers is ingenious. 









There is | 


usually a porch somewhere that can be used as a | 


basis of operations. Canvas covers, stretched on 


strong, light frames, are easy to improvise and to | 


remove in daytime. 
of our chrysanthemum shows was made by a woman 
whose flowers developed on a south-facing veranda, 
sheltered at night by shades of gray canvas that 
were rolled up under the eaves on all except very 
cold or stormy days. 

Good temporary shelters can also be made of old 
window or hotbed sashes. Use them, as the case 
may demand, for framing in sunny porches, for build- 
ing into lean-to sheds or tiny houses, or lean them 
against fences to shelter plants that may grow in 
rows along them. 

Until their buds are fully expanded chrysanthe- 
mums need weekly applications of some good odor- 
less plant food, and water must be plentifully sup- 
plied as long as the flowers last. When they fade 
cut'down the plants and store the roots carefully 
in a cold-frame until spring. 


Proper Temperature for Plants 


Ts temperature of our living-rooms is usually 
too warm and dry both for plants and people. 
Any plant that requires a temperature of more than 
seventy degrees in daytime, with a drop of fifteen 
degrees at night, must be ruled out of house culture. 

In houses where gas escapes, even imperceptibly, 
the leaves of many plants will fall and their buds 
blast. Besides reconstructing the pipes the only 
preventive I can suggest is to grow plants less sen- 
sitive — palms, ficus, aspidistras, farfugiums, aloes, 
etc. Brighten them with flowering bulbs, crassulas, 
primroses, the large, thick-leaved flowering begonias, 
and cyclamen. The cyclamen is one of the most 
charming flowers that bloom at this season. Seeds 
sown now will give nice blooming plants for next 
winter, and florists recommend growing this as an 
annual, throwing away the old corms as soon as they 
have bloomed through one season. 

But the florist’s ways cannot always be an ama- 
teur’s. Where only one or two plants are needed for 
the windows, and there is no greenhouse in which to 


A notably fine exhibit at one | 
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Keep the hands 
Soft and White 


and are unequalled 
for ladies’ use in 
doing general 
housework. 

They are strong, 
soft and pliable. 
Can be worn with- 
out the slightest inconvenience in do- 
ing work of the most delicate nature. 
Every pair fully guaranteed. 
For Sale by Dealers, or sent 
prepaid upon receipt of 
price, $3.25. Booklet Free. 


The Faultless Rubber Co. 
147 Bluff Street Akron, Ohio. 










Mowe aed eee 

of your 
Genuine Without glove and wheth- 
a you have long 
or short fingers. 











Cake Secrets 


24 Pade Book FREE 


FOR 


Leading Grocer’ s Name 





I S$ SwansDown 
repared Cake Flour 


Igleheart’s Swan’s Down: Cake Flour is prepared 
specially for fine cakes and pastry. Not an ordinary self-rising 
flour, but is good all year round in all climates. Sold by re- 
sponsible dealers most everywhere. Ask your grocer for it. 


Dept. A, IGLEHEART BROS., Evansville, Ind. 














The U. S. Government 


subjects everything it buys 
to the closest inspection 
and most rigid test. 


Witt’s 
Corrugated 
Cans 


are in use in government 
buildings for nolding waste. 
What is good * Lee 
Uncle Sam should 

Made of steel, with close fitting eid and 





enough for you. 
used by families every where "for ashes and garbag 
‘Three sizes, 16, 18, 20 in, in diameter, all 26 in. high. 


Witt’s Corrugated Pails, 5 giuls. $1.00, 7 gals. $1.25, 
are unequalle as stable, slop and scrub. buckets. 

If youir dealer does not sell them please write us 

for address of dealer who does (or we will supply 

you) and booklet, * Tight Around the Waste. 


| THE WITT CORNICE CO., Dept. H, Cincinnati, Obie 


grow the young seedlings, it will be cheaper and less 


troublesome to buy blooming plants. These will 
usually bloom nicely the second season and always 
bloom earlier than seedlings. On two-year plants 
in five-inch pots I have sometimes had from thirty 
to forty flowers open at one time in November. 


oe 
The Best Hygiene for House Plants 


HEN fires are lighted and the windows closed 
house plants may suffer so much from the 
change that they will stop growing. Trving to stim- 
ulate them with fertilizers and copious watering will 
only make matters worse. Instead, 
little water at the roots, frequent sprinkiiig over the 
leaves, and all the fresh air possible. until they begin 
to grow again. On mild days it is easy to completely 
change the air inourrooms. During the process the 
pretty screens of our sitting-rooms may be made use- 
ful in keeping currents of cold air away from the 
plants. On cold days the windows may be lowered 
from the top a little. When the air outside is frosty 
extra precautions must be taken. 


sive them very | 











Minute Tapioca 


Always ready 
Requires no soaking 
Cooks quickly 


HAS NO EQUAL 


Ask your grocer for it. 
lave you ever tried our 
MINUTE GELATINE? 


If your grocer hasn’t it, send 
us 13 cents and we will mail you, postpaid, 
full-size package and receipt book. 





WHITMAN GROCERY CO., 17 Water St., Orange, Mass. 








Uniform Temperature 
Alw ay Ss It makes no difference whether 


you have furnace, steam or hot 
it is new or old, 


water apparatus; or whether 
Rh you need is the 
MINNEAPOLIS 
HEAT REGULATOR 


On market twenty years. As simple and 
no more oapyeeve than a good clock, Sent 
on 30 days’ FREE TRIAL; if not satisfac- 
tory, return at ourexpense. Free booklet. 
Write to-day. 

W.R. SWEATT, Secretary 
Ist Ave. and A. St. Minneapolis, Minn, 



















It’s automatic 





Rattenberg Lace Designs —two Collars, two 

Tie Ends, one Handkerchief, one Center; Six 

Pietures for Passepartout work, and a Year’s 

subscription to Ingalls’ Faney Work Book — 
ALL for 25 ota. 

Address J. F. INGALLS, Lynn, Mass,, Box J 





















Cut out this ad., state 
color, size of bust, 
height and weight, 
and this beautiful 
Automolile Jacket 
will be sent to your 
nearest express of- 
fice; examine it, try 
it on and convince 
yourself that it is 
even better than we 
sapeenent it, then 
seers our small 
$1.98 and 

Smeages 


the 
jacket ts ; oF 
send us $8. 
















and the 
Jacket will be sent 
fully id. Sam- 
ples of material 
sent on request, 
This elegant tatlor- 
made Automobile 






























black, blue or cas- 
tor Kersey ; ; half 
tight back; lined 
through with mer- 
cerized sateen, 
large storm collar, 
lapels, sleeves, 
slits tom 
stitched with many 
rows of silk. the 
swellest and latest 
ement. Worth 
15.00. We pre- 
sent it to you for 
a mere trifle — 


$7. EE 













































Delay is Denguess 
YOU CAN DEPEND ON THE 
CORRECTNESS of the PHILIPSBORN Styles 
JACKETS, CAPES, SUITS, FURS, ETC. 


M. PHILIPSBORN, 142 State St., CHICAGO 



















































oe 
“Automatic “Ce * 


An absolute need in every home—not a 
plaything. 

A perfect sewer, equipped with automa atic 
tension, stitch and feed regulator. Light 
and compact, with guarantee fully cover- 
ing usefulness and stability. 


BUY OF YOUR DEALER 


If he cannot supply you, remit $2.00 to us by regis- 

tered letter, postal or express order, mentioning 

dealer's name,and we will deliver a machine to 
any post or express office in the U.S. 


Barnett Bros. %2Sn:s, 
281-209 Columbus Avenue 
Dept. M N.Y. City 






















UNDERWEAR 


Will outwear other underwear sold any where. 
Doesn’t prick like a thousand needles—is soft 
and agreeable — wut the kind for tender skins. 

Another good point — it fits the form to a nicety 
— conforms = every line and curve. Sleeves 
and he are always correct length. 

in 500 styles, qualities ‘and sizes: for 
women, men, children fad infants; union suits or 
individual pieces. 

Ask for “‘ Forest Mills” and 
take no other. Name ticket 
on neck of each garment. 

Gordon Dye Hosiery is the 
most satisfactory hose. Guar- 
anteed correct length and size. 


Our pretty little booklet tells about 
both these brands ; it's Sree. 


BROWN, DURRELL & CO. 


jacket suits, the jackets being lined. 
| cloths are serviceable and will stand hard wear, but 


| are stitched by another row on each edge. 


| chiffon and mousseline. 
| run on, after basting it smoothly, with long stitches 


| some eyelets it is better to buy them. 




























LADIES 


PEET’S INVISIBLE EYE 

is visible only when you are 

dressing; invisible after the hook 

is fastened. Takes the place of silk loops; 
holds securely; makes a flat seam; links com- 
forttosafety. Ideal for plackets. Two dozen 
Eyes, 5 cents; with Hooks, 10 cents—white or 
black. At all stores, or sent by mail, prepaid. 


PEET BROS., Philadelphia, Pa. 


LADIES WANTED 


To sell our Handsome Petti- 
coats and Rainy-Day Skirts 
Exclusive territory given. Our agents 


are earning independent livings. Write 
us for catalogues and particulars. 


PARIS SKIRT CO., 127 Viaduct, Cleveland, 0. 






































Who Makes 









ASHIONABLE as plain cloth is it has 
met with a rival this fall in the heavy 
suitings of dark shades which come in 
indistinct checks. They are striped and 
mixed like the cloths which are used for 
men, and will be utilized for separate 
skirts which will be left unlined, and for 
These new 









the plain ones retain their popularity for dressy 
street costumes. The favorite colors in these new 
suitings are dark blue and oxford gray. 

For church wear, visiting, etc., select a broad- 
cloth of not too heavy weight. Women have at last 
learned the folly of wearing heavy skirts and are 
wisely discarding the heavier cloths when select- 
ing the material for their winter suits. This sea- 
son’s tailored gowns are trimmed with bands of the 
cloth; the jackets are made with an interlining. 
Five yards of cloth will make an Eton jacket suit 
and six yards a reefer jacket and skirt. 

The flare skirt, which admits of the lining’s being 
sewed up with the outside material, with a tiny edge 
of the skirt binding showing below, is a much easier 
skirt for the home dressmaker to make than the 
one with a drop lining. When a drop lining is used 
it must be cut the same length as the outside. 


es 


Made Trimmings are More Stylish and economical 
than any that can be bought by the yard, but in 
making them one must have a light hand, a correct 
eye and plenty of material. Bands are shaped semi- 
circular to the skirt or cut as a perfect bias, with the 
edges turned in and several rows of stitching put in 
before they are applied to the skirt, to which they 
Flounces 
are cut in a perfect circle, and, if wished, very 
flaring. They are usually cut deeper at the back on 
the upper edge. Others are straight in front and 
circular at the back, with a seam at the centre front, 
which is covered with a stitched strap and has a 
strap below each side seam of the skirt as well. 

Folds are perfectly bias strips, two inches wide; 
one edge is basted over a trifle more than half the 
width, and the other edge then narrowly turned in 
and laid over the other with a row of machine 


| stitching. 


Folds, braids, passementeries, laces and all applied 
trimmings should be sewed in place with long loose 
stitches. Always baste the trimmings in position 


and try the garment on before sewing the trimming 


on, to save possible ripping. In running hand tucks 
take one back stitch after each needleful,and keep the 
thread loose. Hand running looks well only on thin 
woolen, soft silk, and such transparent goods as 
Velvet ribbon should be 


beneath and short ones above, near the edge. 


c) 


Where Lacing is Used, unless one can make hand- 
They come in 
all sizes and colors and in black and white. Buttons 
should not be sewed down tightly, or the matérial 
beneath will look drawn. 

Irregular lace insertion should, when being sewed 
in place, be caught lightly around the edge and 
through the centre. Many handsome skirts have a 


| flounce top caught to the material by the embroidery 


stitch known as faggot, briar, coral and cat stitch, 
which is done in heavy silk. Clusters of tiny French 
knots are interspersed among the stitches. The 


| knots are made with silk and are usually black dr 


white; the same effect is introduced on the collar, 
belt, edge of waist, etc. 

The tea-gown as it used to be is not a very gener- 
ally worn garment, but a pretty house gown, kept 
only for home afternoon and evening wear, is a con- 
venient articie that many women would have if they 
only thought of its utility. A regular street gown 
lasts twice as long and retains its shape better if not 
worn in the house, yet one may tire of separate 
waists and skirts around the house and desire an 
afternoon gown of an inexpensive material. 

be 

A Tea-Gown for all Seasons but midsummer may be 
made of cardinal granite at eighty-five cents a yard. 
Cut such a gown witha five-gored skirt having a cir- 
cular flounce with black silk stitching on the lower 
edge and a milliner’s fold at the top; bell sleeves 
with a tiny sleevelet of soft black silk made as a 
small puff and sewed to a narrow band of black vel- 

et: belt and collar of black velvet, with lace or 
embroidery points over the top in white or cream. 
Make the waist with a close-fitting back, slightly 
bloused front cut with a square neck, and small V 
back filled in with the granite material arranged 
diamond-wise with narrow black velvet ribbon. 
Finish the edge with a milliner’s fold and place a 
ribbon rosette on the left side. Such a gown can be 
had for eight dollars. It will last a year at least, 
and save a better one. 

For a blonde, one of these house gowns made of a 
bright blue Henrietta, with a cream silk or Henrietta 
collar and vest, would be effective.. The collar and 
vest might be dotted with black French knots and cat 
stitching; knots.could be used on the dress edge, the 
belt, the cuffs to the bishop sleeves, the flounce 
heading and the yoke. As this trimming is all made 
by hand, such a gown could be made for seven dol- 
lars by the girl who is able to do her own sewing. 


DRESSING WELL 
ON SMALL MEANS 


Some Helps for the Woman 
Her Own Clothes 


By Emma M. Hooper 

























When Making Over Gowns Nowadays many liberties 
are allowed so that a talent for remodeling is a 
much-to-be-desired possession. Such combinations 
of colors, trimmings and so many odd conceits are 
permitted that the home dressmaker can without 
much difficulty evolve from old material a presenta- 
ble gown. Black and white trimmings are permitted 
upon almost everything, and pieces of left-over black 
taffeta may be utilized in many ways. A woolen 
skirt may be finished with a silk waist, and a silk 
gown may have a waist pieced out with cream lace, 
tucked mousseline long sleeves, deep yoke, and a 
silk or velvet girdle. Any sort of a combination is 
permissible. 

A skirt that is short may be pieced down, and the 
seaming hidden by close rows of stitching, a method 
adopted by suit departments when facings are let 
down. If the front of a skirt has darts at the top 
conceal them by stitching tiny tucks, like cords, on 
each side of the front and on the hips. Get the 
material for this by ripping the back plaits and 
pushing the gores forward a trifle. If the top of the 
skirt is too snug push the gores forward in the belt, 
cut the latter low in front for the long-waisted bodice 
point and lay shallow plaits at the back of the skirt, 
with a wide flap beneath to prevent untidy gapings. 

Tops of sleeves are frequently trimmed to corre- 
spond with the yoke; this gives the opportunity 
of piecing them there and of disguising the joints. 
Collars are made of entirely different colors and 
material, so are developed without any difficulty. 

A shirt-waist of silk can always have a contrasting 
vest let in, or be freshened up with strips of velvet 
ribbon, handsome buttons in front, and a stitched 
belt, collar, etc., of velvet. 


ch 


Where the Skirt and Waist are Alike have the blouse 
front of the waist open down the centre to show asilk 
vest, which may be tucked or laid in a box-plait 
with a tiny straight piece of the goods stitched to 
each edge like the vest used on an Eton, the piece 
averaging one inch and a half in width and two-thirds 
of the length of the waist from the lower edge up. 
The top should be rounded and the entire edge 
trimmed with a row of small buttons. The front 
edges are hardly separated; they hang loose. 
Another pretty front for a waist has a yoke so shaped 
that when the cord appliqué finishes the dress edge 
from the shoulder seams to the belt the trimming 
forms the letter Y. 

A much better effect is given when a lace yoke is 
used in transparent fashion on an evening gown if 
the lace is lined with chiffon of the same shade. 

Dressy street and visiting gowns where the ward- 
robe is limited are usually of black all wool, or silk 
and wool goods of a smooth surface, any of the trim- 
mings in vogue being used. Such gowns look par- 
ticularly well when trimmed with black or white. 
Deep cream lace and stitched bands form a trimming 
that is universally becoming and suitable for women 
of any age. Milliner’s folds and white silk covered 
with black French knots form another stylish finish; 
and many rows of stitching, still another. Black 
cord appliqué may be used by middle-aged matrons 
or women who are in light mourning. 


6 
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Black Silk Waists and Odd Skirts of black serge, 
cloth, cheviot, etc., were never in greater vogue than 
they are now when the prevailing fashion is to have 
the waist and skirt alike in color. 

The most popular evening costume at present is 
made of black net or mousseline over black or white 
silk, with a suspicion of jet, colored panne or satin 
in the trimming. Sometimes a touch of white lace 
is added. These useful frocks are made high or 
partly low in the neck, have long or elbow sleeves, 
and fluffy demi-trained skirts. It is well to have the 
outside separate from the lining, having both a black 
and a white lining, and using the gown for both day 
and evening entertainments. 

Small metal buttons used as a trimming are newer 
than the silk-covered ones. Bishop sleeves finished 
with narrow stitched cuffs of silk or velvet are used 
for woolen gowns. Bands of panne with rows of 
stitching are used on woolen skirts. Care must be 
taken that all the panne pieces are joined to run one 
way or they will shade differently. 


2. 
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The Ideal Walking Skirt for sloppy fall and winter 
weather is made of black cheviot, cloth, tailor’s suit- 
ing, etc., and cut from two to three inches from the 
ground. It should hang exactly even all around, 
open on the side and have a flat back with a deep 
inside plait on each side with the folded edges well 
met in the centre. Such skirts are finished with rows 
of machine stitching done with a loose tension, and 
heavy silk. 

Waists opening in the back are only becoming to 
young andslenderforms. The flannel waists so made 
have flat buttons underneath and long-waisted pouch 
fronts. They are novel, but the shops have not dis- 
carded the front fastenings for the newer style, 
though it is claimed they induce a better carriage and 
straighter back. 

Fancy striped and dotted velvet waists are made in 
the usual shirt-waist style, are not very full, have 
bishop sleeves, no extra trimming and are lined with 
percaline. Black velveteen jackets are very stylish 
for dressy occasions and not expensive unless elabo- 
rately trimmed. 
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FREE Toevery man or woman 
interested in healthful dressing, we 
will send the above handsome book- 
let. It describes and illustrates 


Wright’s 
Health Underwear 


Contains valuable hygienic suggestions. Tells 
how to secure the genuine health garments at 
the price of ordinary underwear. Address 


WRIGHT'S HEALTH UNDERWEAR CO. 
75 Franklin Street, New York A 
























is made for all sizes of people, 


from babies to the largest men and 
women. It is the product of the 


best of the world’s materials and 
the best American skill. It is the 
perfect underclothing for 


HEALTH, COMFORT AND WEAR 


Sold by the principal dealers in New York 
and all the large cities. 
If not by yours, write for infor- 
mation to 
ROOT’S UNDERWEAR 
t Greene St. 
New York 





This Beautiful 
ees On ly 


a $6.00 
or your money back. 
No. &.— Medium 
velvet dress 
shape 
drooping 
over fore- 
head and 
slightly 
rolling on 
both sides. 
Black vel- 
vet rown,shirred 
velvet brim under- 
faced with black 
felt; trimming, 
bunch of three 
rich black ostrich 
plumes and drape of black 
liberty satin; gilt and 
rhinestone ornaments, 
Comes in black only 


Price, $1.50 


Write for free cata- 
log of Millinery, 
Cloaks, Furs, and 
Ladies’ Ready-to-wearGarments. For 25c.extra we deliver ary 
trimmed hat, securely packed in a patent metal-bound box, to 
your nearest direct express office, express charges prepaid. 

Dealers an! agents write for trade catalog of millinery. 

CHICAGO MAIL ORDER AND MILLINERY CO. 
N. W. Corner State and Monroe Streets, Chicago, Il, 






























Catalogue 
with fifteen 
newest 
photographs 


Free 





Nethersoles 


are especially a superior shoe in rough 
weather that tests thoroughly leather and 
workmanship. The style is always up to the 
minute. Illustration is No. 500, price $2.50, 4 
substantial and stylish shoe, made of finest 
vici kid with perforated tip and opera heel. 
Write us direct if your dealer doesn't sell 
Nethersoles and we will send shoes prepaid 
for $2.50. Send them back and get your money 
if they don't suit. Nethersole Shoes for dress. 
street and house wear—all occasions, $2.50. 
Write to-day for catalogue. 

Dealers who want a shoe of established 
price and one they can guarantee in every 
detail should write for catalogue and quota- 
tions. You can get the shoe trade of your 
town. 


ROCK ISLAND SHOE COMPANY 
402 Third Ave., Rock Island, Ill. 











Individual Communion 
Outfits Send for /ree catalogue and 


list of users. 


Box 16, Rochester, N. Y. 
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Your Money Back 


If China Closet is not as described 


— 18 212.75 


We will ship this 
CHINA CLOSET, 
freight prepaid 


East of the Missis- 
sippi— Points West 
are allowed freight 
to the River. It is 
mae of solid ouk, 
measures 66%¢ in. 
high, 3844 in. wide, 
French beveled 
mirror on top, 21 
x5 in.; swell plate 
. glass ends and plate 
glass front. Retail 

; ¥; value, $20 — $7.25 
! $12.75 Freight saved in buying of 

Prepaid : the maker. 

Our Furniture Departinent contains thousands of similar 
bargains. Our Mammoth 480-page Catalogue tells all about 
furniture, also about everything to Eat, Use and Wear; con- 
tains over 13,000 illustrations and quotes wholesale prices to 
consumers on over 150,000 different articles. Jf costs us 
$1.25—sent to you for 10¢., which foc. you deduct from 









your first order of $1.00. 


land" Carpets, Rugs, 
Machines, Blankets, Com 


sewed free, 
JSreight paid on all the 


tached. 


everything. 





Free Lithographed Catalogue shows “Famous Mary- } 


ties in Upholstered Furniture in their real colors. 
lining JSurnished 


Free Catalogue of Men's Clothing, has cloth samples at- 
We prepay expressage and guarantee to fit. 

Why pay retail prices for anything? 
Which book do you want? 


JULIUS HINES & SON, Baltimore, Md., Dept. 425 


Wall Paper, Draperies, Sewing 
forts, Framed Pictures and special- 
Carpets 
without charge, and 
above. 


We sell absolutely 
Address this way: 











Price, $10.00 
One-Burner Hottentot, $5.00 BLUE FLAME 


WICKLESS, SMOKELESS, BLUE FLAME 









OIL 
Radiator 


The Only Wickless, 
Blue Flame Oil 
Heater on the Market 


Why bother with a 

wick-ed yellow-flaine 
lamp, miscalled an 
oil heater ? 


Two Powerful 
Burners 


Used together or inde- 
pendently. 


WICKLESS and 





Therefore 


ference. ‘The ‘lop is re 
ing water, etc. 


Sor descriptive circular 


Radiator top has twenty-one 14-inch tubes, with a 
radiating surface equal to a cylinder 7 feet in circum- 


Height, 2942 inches; weight, 38 lbs. 
ASK YOUR DEALER FOR THIS S1OVE OR WRITE US 


CENTRAL OIL AND GAS STOVE COMPANY 
210 School Street, Gardner, Mass., U.S.A. 


the Only Smokeless 


movable for light cooking, heat- 


Ss. Freight prepaid within limits. 
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Punch and Judy 
Rag Dolls. 7” 


These figures come in beautiful 
fast oil colors on strong Satteen. 
They are intended to be stuffed 
with cotton or 
other suitable 
material, as di- , 
rections will § 


upon receipt of / 
50c., or given 


for selling 1% 
} dozen packages 


Blueing at 10c. 


To any child 
sending ustheir 
full vame and 
address we will, 
upon 





~ 


ft / 
S 


ow. Sent j 


a premium 


our Woven 


r package. 


request, 

















forward at our expense thie 
Woven Blueing. Send us the 
any money you get for it and we will 
ox, to send you the Punch and Judy 
sid. Dolls postpaid. We trust you. 
nery. 
; TEXTILE BLUEING CO. 
1. Box 18, 38 White St., New York 
el 
——-—— _——— 
50) FROM FACTORY TO THE HOME 
buys this ele- 
one y e 
$2 9.2 5 gant genu- 
———— ine leather 
Turkish 
logue Rocher, shipped direct from 
sane '¢ factory on approval, 
: Sreight prepaid, with 
nt hs Privilege of returning 
grap at our expense if, after 
ree the severest inspec- 


tion you do not find 
it positively the best 
obtainable at sy lowa 
Price. Cheap at §50. 


This Luxurious 
Turkish Rocker 






ugh Is the very height of 

and elegance and comfort. } 
» the Note the large rolled 

0, a arms and the rich dia- 
finest mond tufted back. In | 
heel. design, material and | 

sell Construction it is of the very finest quality. Fine oil-tempered 
epaid Steel springs, anchored with eight ties, give life and ease to 
joney the seat, back and arms. Upholstered in the finest Southern 
dress Moss and curled horse-hair. 
$2.50 Covered with the best machine-buffed genuine leather 

(your choice of colors). Best ball-bearing castors. Height | 

ished 4linches; width 34 in< hes; depth of seat, 21 inches. 


of Tennessee, 








We Pay Freight to all points east of Omaha and north 
bn Points more distant equalized. 
Write for Catalogue of other bargains in library and 
Office furniture, mailed free. 
GRAND RAPIDS FURNITURE MFG. CO. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 











A SMALL 
CAPITAL 


McALLISTER, Mfg. 





brings good returns if invested 
in a MAGIC LANTERN or 
STEREOPTICON for exhibition 
purposes. Write for 260-page 
illustrated catalogue free. — 
Optician, 49 Nassau Street, N.Y. | 


‘‘ Let the GOLD DUST 
twins do your work |”” 


Send for our 
FREE 
booklet, 

* Golden 
Rules for 
Housework” 

















> 
THREE TIMES A DAY, 1095 TIMES A YEAR, THE 


twins will make your dish-washing easy. The 
dishes will shine brighter and be cleaner than 
soap or anything else could make them. There is 


no cleaning that Gop Dus? will not do better, easier and cheaper than soap or any other cleanser. 


THE N. K, FAIRBANK COMPANY, Chicago, St. Louis, New York, Montreal 
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THE CAREFUL WOMAN 


wrings her clothes with a Horseshoe Brand Wringer because she wants them to 
last and to be wrung well. They wring best and last longest because they are the 
only wringers having elastic rolls of Pure Rubber which wring the thick and thin 
parts equally dry. The Patent Improved Guide Board does away with hand spread- 
ing. Every Wringer and rol! bearing our name is guaranteed. Refuse substitutes 
having hard composition rolls which ruin the clothes and which crack and break. 


Funnier than a Jack-in-the-Box—our surprise toy “RUBBER” free. 


Address Dept. |, THE AMERICAN WRINGER CO., 99 Chambers St., New V- 





Here is Just What You’ve 
Been Looking For 


— A Little Sewing Machine, at a little price, that 
will do the work of a large one. 


Geared 






driver, wrench and six needles. 


Complete with clamp, oil can,sc 


THE SENORITA 


is a useful, practical, durable hand sewing ma- 
chine, instantly attachable to any table or stand ; 
is easily carried about in the hand or takes up 
little room in trunk or bag. A beauty, in nickel 
and enamel, ornamented in colors. Ideal for Xmas 
or birthday gift to woman or girl. Price com- 
plete, delivered, 85. Money returned if not satis- 
factory. Agents Wanted Everywhere. Write for 
introductory terms and exclusive territory. 


A.M. CRANE & (CO. (Ine,), 785 The Rookery, Chicago, Ill. 











Hoosier 
Kitchen 
Cabinet 
No. 10 


Makes a 


Splendid 
Holiday 
Present 


A Hoosier Kitchen Cabinet 
Saves Steps holds at your fingers’ ends 
everything used to prepare a meal. away 
with tiresome walking around a hot kitchen, 
greatly reduces the time spent there. Gives 
time and strength for other things. A compact, 
convenient, and handsome piece of furniture. 
We make many different kinds of Kitchen Cab- 
inets, Sewing Tables, etc., $5.50 and upwards. 


Write for illustrated eatalog, free 


Dealers sell our Cabinets. If your dealer 
hasn't them, send us his address and yours, and 
we will see that you are supplied. 


THE HOOSIER MFG. CO. 


















Is a pure refined spirit for domestic use, sweet smelling 


Pe and clear as crystal. 
It is the ideal fuel for spirit lamps, 


coffee urns, etc, 


a Spurits 


TRACE ARK 


chafing-dishes, tea and 


It cleans and imparts a fresh lustre to cut glass. 

It is a refreshing luxury for the bath and for massage pur- 
poses. It is put up for the convenience of the housekeeper 
in neatly labeled bottles. 

Ask your dealer or write us for further information. 





































All the Family Enjoy the new pleasing and popular 


Crolard “x: Game Board 


Price only $3.75. Consists of 12 delightful games as follows: 
Crolard, Rolo, Ten Pins, Nine Pins, Cocked Hat, 
Cushion Pin, Around the Pins, Pocket Canen, 
Knock Out, Parlor Croquet, Checkers and 
Chess. By variations atotalof 20 Games 
may be Played on a Crolard Board. 
CROLARD GAME BOARDS are 28 inches square, durable 
and handsome, elegant mahogany finish, covered with 
bright green felt. Polished brass score plates on the 
corners. Nine hand-turned and polished Crolard and 
Croquet balls, 29 rings, mallets, arches, ten pins and 
Book of Rules, all complete. Crolard Game Boards are 
sold by leading wholesale and retail dealers everywhere. 
If not sold by your dealer will be sent on receipt of re e, 
express prepaid cast of Denver and pro rata beyond that 
point. Illustrated circular free on request. Liberal 

discount to dealers. 

ED. F. CARSON, Patentee and Manufacturer 

217 South Jefferson Street, South Bend, Ind, 
Send 10¢ silver (stamps not taken) for booklet, “ Hints on 
Amusements,” explaining how to play 54 delightful 
games for boys and girls of all ages 
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14 Adams Street New Castle, Ind. 
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no reflection so 
dainty, no light so 
charming as the 


mellow glow that 
comes from 


Wax Candles 


Prepared in many color tints to 
harmonize with surroundings in 
dining room, drawing room, 
bed room or hall. Sold 
everywhere. Made by 


Standard Oil Co. 


x 





Window shades are aggravating thi if they 
are not put up with the right kind of aroller. The 


Improved Hartshorn 
Shade Roller 


is a guarantee of perfect satisfaction. No Tacks 
are required to fasten the shade. sure to get 
the genuine Hartshorn Roller, and you will save 
time, money, trouble. Look for autograph signa- 
ture of Stewart Hartshorn on label. 





TIN 
ROLLERS 














INE FLOORS iu tictieatt?stn Ba 
oak when treated with BATES’ 

ONE-TWO. Borders for five rooms, §2.00, 
LIQUID WAX restores gloss to varnished or painted floors, 
Applied with a rag in ten minutes. 


WOLVERINE WAX & OIL CO., Flint, Mich. 


For one room, prepaid, &0¢, 
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These Dolls are Sold the Entire Year 


LIFE SIZE DOLL 


‘* Babies” Clothes Will Now Fit Dollie’’ 


THIS DOLL is the 
latest Novelty of 
the Art Fabric Millis 
production. By their 
wonderful process they 
have reproduced a very 
large Hand-Painted 
Doll. The execution of 
the work is most faith- 
fully done. The doll is 
intended to be stuffed 
with cotton, as direc- 
tions will snow. The 
material used is a very 
heavy Sateen that will 
not tear. Oilcolors 
only are used ; they will 
not crock. By means 
of the patent Gusset 
the feet protrude in 
front, enabling the Doll 
to stand alone. Dollie 
has Golden Hair, Rosy 
Cheeks, Brown Eyes, 
Kid Color Body, Red 
Stockings and Black 
Shoes. Every Chiid 
loves a Big Doll, but 
what will they say to a 
Life-Size one? 

If you are unable to 
procure this Doll at 
your retailer’s the 
manufacturers will, up- 
on receipt of price(50c), 
send postpaid to any 
address in United 
States or Canada. 


Art Fabric Mills, 40 White Street, New York 
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AGENTS 

Persons 

canvass on these Dolls 
will apply to 





desiring to 


ART FABRIC MILLs, 
New Haven, Coun. 




















Without the Foster. 


The Straight Military Front 


shown in figure to right is secured by wearing 


THE FOSTER HOSE SUPPORTER 
Patented December 5, 1899. 

The only supporter with a pad large enough and supporting 
bands strong enough to Rold back the entire alxlomen, 
assuring the wearer a correct standing position and the much 
desired straight front. It hasa waist band which presses 
on the sides of the waist, making it round, and has no metal 
parts to mar or tear the corset. 


i Wide web, black or white 60e 


With the Poster 


THREE 


Wide web, fancy frilled, black, white, 
GRADES: 


cardinal, blue orpink . . . . The 
Heavy silk web, large pad if desired, @1.26 
See that the name “Foster” is stamped on every pair. Get it of 
your dealer. If he hasn't it, take no substitute, but order of us 
direct. Name your dealer, and give color, height and waist 
measure. 


THE FOSTER HOSE SUPPORTER 00., 438 Broadway, New York 











The new E-Z Waist for 
girls is an improvement up- 
on the old one. 

It has three perpendicu- 
lar straps, as shown in the 
illustration, which distrib- 
ute the support even bet- 
ter than the old way, good 
as it was. 

These straps are of the 
same knit elastic fabric as 
the rest of the waist and 
yield to every motion so 
that the buttons won't pull 
on. 
The boys’ waist is dif- 
ferent, but has the same 
good points. 

Every dealer will tell you 
that the E-Z Waist is the 
best waist for children. 


Booklet ** Room to Grow 
in” Sree to every 
mother. 


E-Z WAIST Co. 
304 Kingston St, 
Boston, Mass. 





























HYLO 


Electric lamps turn down as easily as 
gas. Fit ordinary fixtures. Anybody 
can put them in place.’ Save current. 
Last long as3commonlamps. Your elec- 
trician has them. Write for brochure. 


The Phelps Co.,11 Rowland 8t., Detroit, Mich. 





| for hers. 


| thought hard. 
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CHRISTINE: A Romance 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 6) 


now I don’t know the formal side of you-—and yet ”’ 
—he smiled at her, and the smile said many things 
that a woman likes to hear. 

** It is going to rain,’’ said Christine. She had a 
trick of dropping into the usual when her companion 
skirted the serious. 


** It will go around,”’ he answered; and they both 


tell silent, watching the cloud bunches that were 
tumbling over the horizon and darkening the sky, 


| while the thunder grumbled behind the hills. 


to feel the drops. 


** It is raining,’’ said the girl, spreading her hand 
She held it palm upward, and the 
man noticed the delicate padding of pink flesh and 
the tiny lines which he could scarcely trace. 
tell your fortune,’’ he decided, holding out his hand 
She gave it confidently. 

** You will marry a man whom you had not seen 
a month ago,’’ he asserted. 

** You think so?’’ she deferred cheerfully. He 
tightened his grasp on her fingers, trying to look into 
her eyes, but he could not see behind the twinkle in 
them. 

** A man whom you met quite by chance.’’ 

** Not chance — design,’’ she murmured, and his 
heart went high at the word. 

** A man who feels that he knows you—but who 
isn’t sure he knows your real name — who has had to 
beg you to tell him that.’’ 


** Wrong —a man who knows my name and noth- | 


Bertram 
It might easily be interpreted that he 
knew her name and nothing else. 


a 


ing else,’’ and she pulled her hand away. 


**It is raining,’’ said Christine, holding up her 


face again to the wind. 
began to thicken. 

** It is only a shower, but we’d better get around 
on the other side of the building, and you must have 
my jacket.’’ 


At that moment the drops 


** T like to feel the rain in my face,’’ she said, mov- | 


ing reluctantly. ‘‘ It is so clean and fresh. 
the sting of the drops; they make me want to live.’’ 

Bertram pulled off his heavy Norfolk jacket. 

** But I won’t take it; I am used to weather.’’ 

** Put it on,’’ he commanded. 

**No. Put it on yourself, at once.’’ 

He smiled at her vehemence. ‘* You may always 
have your own way in the little things — but in this 
you will have mine.’’ He slipped the jacket over 
her arms, and she let him turn the collar up. 

‘*T like you that way. Women like to be made to 
do things.’’ 
little drops of water jeweled her hair. 

** Christine,’ he said, ‘‘I wish 
people.’’ 

‘* My people?”’ 

**It would be so easy to get an introduction. I 
know a good many of the English consuls and the 
people at your legation. Among so many there will 
be one who knows your father or who knows some- 
body that does. 


I like | 


She looked up at him smilingly; the 


I knew your 


It is such a small world, after all — | 


if you would only tell me to whom I am to be pre- | 


sented.’’ 

She shook her head. ‘‘ It wouldn’t do.’’ 

‘* But you must understand, Christine ?”’ 

** Understand ?”’ 

**Oh, of course, you’ll pretend you don’t. You 
want to hear in three words what my eyes have 
looked and my voice has been saying all these last 


| days —that I love you.” 


Christine laughed softly. ‘‘ And you don’t even 
know who I am—probably an impossible person 
with a bad temper.’’ 

**Do you think I don’t know you after all this 
time ?’’ : 

** A little more than a month.’’ 

** A month is always.”’ 

She pulled the coat collar closer about her throat, 
and the clasp of her fingers on the cloth showed the 


| strength and fineness of her hand. 





| rippled from her lips. 








** We do know each other,”’ she said finally, speak- 


ing slowly, ‘‘ and sometimes it seems it has been 
always.’’ 

He put out his hand to take hers, and her body 
swayed. back against his arm as he bent over her. 
The wind blew a strand of wet hair across his cheek. 

** And you?’’ he said. ‘* Do you care?’’ 


he 


Her fingers tightened a little; then she turned and 
calmly measured him with her eye. ‘‘I’m so glad 
you’re taller than Iam. I hate small men.”’ 

** You do not care,’’ he said, letting go her hand 
and looking away. 

But she grasped his arm and made him look at 
her. ‘‘Ican’t,’’ she said. ‘* Don’t make it harder 
for me. Believe me, I’m flying in the face of every- 
thing to meet you in this way. Remember this is a 
hillside friendship—and I am an episode. You 
mustn’t think it is anything else. We have no right 
to care nor to talk of it.’’ 

Bertram stood staring out into the rain-veil that 
hung around them. Asshe talked he felt his courage 
drop away; he mechanically put this and that 
together. ‘‘ Christine,’’ he exclaimed hotly, ‘* you 
are not playing fair! ”’ 

She drew away from him and dropped her eyes. 

‘* There is only one reason why a man has not the 
right to tell a woman he cares for her. Are you try- 
ing to say that you are married ?’’ 

She looked up gravely at first, and then a laugh 
It was like the tinkle of sing- 
ing water, but the man thought he caught a note of 
bitterness. 

** You have not answered.”’ 

** And if I were ?’’ she demanded. 

‘* Then we have made a mistake. But you’re not, 
I know you’re not. You couldn’t ——”’ 

Christine let her eyes rest on his, and the blood 
flushed her cheeks till her skin glowed. ‘* No,’’ she 
said, ‘‘ Iam not married. Why did you think it?’’ 

**T didn’t believe it; but tell me you are not even 
going to be.”’ 

** Really, are we in the days of the Inquisition? ”’ 

** You mean I haven’t the right to ask ?”’ 

** Tt isn’t a question of rights. We are just begin- 
ning to know each other. Can’t you take meas I 
am without asking what is impossible? We were 
going to befriends. Won’t you be, a little longer? ”’ 

** Just friends ?’’ 

‘* Friends,’’ she nodded decidedly. 

** And only for a little longer— when I love you 
— when I want you always ?”’ 

** You make it hard,’’ she said. 

** But I don’t quite understand.’’ 

** Don’t tryto.’’ She smiled, laying her fingers on 
his sleeve. ‘* Forget what you’ve said. Let’s not 
be serious. The way to enjoy life is to be flippant. 
See, the sun’s coming and it’s time we smiled, too. 
Won’t you smile a little and agree to be good? ”’ 


(CONTINUED IN THE DECEMBER JOURNAL) 
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Famous 


Shoe 


for Women 


The Shoe that fits the 
best is the Shoe that is 
worth the most—as it 
wears better, feels bet- 
ter and looks better. 

Of QUEEN QUALITY 
SHOES it can be said, 


“* They Fit where 
Others Fail !"’ 





; a 














dress and 
local dealer. 


* MILITANT” 
Kibo Kid, Patent Tip 


7 7 Millions of 
Delighted 


Women 

Wearers testify to the perfect ease, the elegance and 
satisfactory qualities of these shoes. 
and Towns. Only one dealer in a town. 






“BOULEVARD” 
Kibo Enamel Calf 


Sold in 2500 Cities 


Our Catalogue shows our many styles for street, One 

laces wear; sent /ree with address of 
Shoes sent prepaid on receipt of 
price : Boots, $3.25; Oxfords, $2.75. /n 
Canada and countries where duty is 


paid, Boots, $4.00; Oxfords, $3.25. Oxfords, $2.50 


Delivery prepaid. 


Price 





YTHOS.G. PLANT CO. 


BICKFORD ST., BOSTON, MASS. 
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Runifoam 








If you have never used Rusiroam the 
testimony of thousands who have used 
the dentifrice for years renders your 
trial beyond experiment. 


Sample for 
2c. stamp. 










1) iO 4 
ve used it all my life ' 
and never lost a tooth” 








There’s nothing like experience, 
and a bright scholar will profit 
by the experience of others. : : 


TMT Met 





25c. Everywhere. 


E.W. HOYT & CO., LOWELL, MASS. 
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The most Satisfactory corsets in America with 
which to obtain the stylish figure of to-day are 


ID we 


Straight Front Corsets 


They are made in a variety of styles and qualities 
to suit the demands of all corset wearers. 
styles have been particularly popular and successful. 


$2.00 
2.50 
2.50 


Ask your dealer for G-D ‘‘Justrite’’ straight front 
corsets, or write for our corset booklet, which illus- 
trates and describes our most popular styles. 


GAGE-DOWNS CO. 


G-D Style 220, $4.00 G-D Style 260, 
G-D Style 238, 1.50 G-D Style 290, 
G-D Style 250, 2.00 G-D Style 221, 
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SKAYS FOOD 


Six ee | 













months use + 
results 
in 
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26 pounds of 
health Ghappines 





That is what the child’s father, a promi- 
nent physician of Erie, Pa., states in his 
letter to us about his child, in sending us 
the above picture. 

Do you not think Eskay’s is worth try- 
ing for your own child? 

Or if you or any member of your family 
suffers with Dyspepsia or impaired diges- 
tion from any cause Eskay’s Food will be 
found the most nourishing and the most 
palatable diet, relieving all distress. 








Sample costs nothing. Address 


SMITH, KLINE & FRENCH COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA 


It Nourishes from 


Infancy to Old Age 


4“ 
| Baby’s Comfort 


Mo 


The Aeme Shoulder Diaper 
Suspender is light, ! e and 
elastic, and obviates the ne- 

essity of binding the diaper 
tightly around the baby’s 
body, and, at the same time, 
holds it well up; while its 
elasticity allows the baby 
free use of its limbs. It is 
thoroughly washable and 
never wears out. 

The Aeme Shoulder Diaper 
Suspender takes all pressure 
off the child's hips while its 
bones are soft and compres- 
sible, thereby allowing 
proper development. It is 
endorsed by leading physi- 
cians, a few of whom are: 
Dr. P. H. Reiche, Dr. Robt. 
T. Wilson and Dr. John B. 
Hart. For sale at Dry-Goods 
Stores, or send 25 cents to 
KEYS, COLLIER & TILLARD, 88 Leonard Street, New York 


f BABY’S 
RED LETTER 
DAYS 


Is a dainty book in which 
to keep the records of the 
first five years of child- ° 
life. Printed in colors on fine paper with stiff 
cover of old ivory boards — beautiful illustra- 
tions specially made by Jessie Willcox Smith. 
Size 644 x 7% inches; no advertising matter. 

HOW O GET IT—Send 25 cents and the 
name of your family physician, and we will 
mail you a copy, postpaid. Specimen pages will 
be sent FREE. 


\ Just’s Food Co., 334 W. Fayette St., Syracuse,N.Y. 


Makes Babies Comfortable 
Protects Their Health 


NON-NETTLE 

White Flannel 
for Infants’ Wear, 
the softest, finest flan- 
nel obtainable. No 
burrs, no coarse wools, 
nothing that will irri- 
tate the baby’s skin. 
Soft wool and cotton, pure wool, and silk 
and wool. Costs no more than other flan- 
nels. Costs nothing to see them. 

Large sample book of ail qualities and widths; 


also catalogue showing 48 bargains in white 
embroidered flannels, SENT FREE. 


LAMSON BROS., 340 Summit St., Toledo, O. 


eArnold 
bad 9 


Finest Knit Underwear in the world, for 
Women, Children and Infants. Forty-eight page 
ee catalogue with 48 life Photographs is worth 
Sending for. NOVELTY KNITTING Co., 312 
roadway, Albany, N. Y. Children’s Knit 
Night Drawers a specialty. 
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“Mizpah” Valve Nipples 


WILL NOT COLLAPSE 
And therefore prevent much colic. The valve pre- 
yents a vacuum being formed to collapse them. 
The ribs inside prevent collapsing when the child 
ites them. The rim is such that they cannot be 
pulled off the bottle. 
Sample Free by mail 


Walter F Ware 512 Arch Street 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


Apr. 10, 1888 














“ CLINGFAST ” NIPPLE 
Warranted Pure Gum Small Hole 
Baby cannot pull it off. Outlasts 3 ordi- 
nary nipples. 5c. each, or 50c. dozen. 

At druggists’, or from us, postpaid. 
THE GOTHAM CO., 82 Warren Street, New York 
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| is tongue-tied ? 


| in this one respect. 
| believe that he is a mute. 


| and two squares of rubber for crib. 


| cutting teeth. 








By Emelyn L. Coolidge, M. D. 
O/ the Babies’ Hospital, New York City 











Questions of interest to mothers will be answered om this page, but inguirers must give their names and addresses. 
Correspondents wishing answers by mail should inclose stamps or addressed stamped envelopes. 


A Child Backward in Talking 
My little boy, two years old, has never talked at all. 


| He makes all his wants known by pointing with his 
| finger. 


We are much worried. Do you think it at 
all likely that he is a mute? 
An Anxious MOTHER. 


Have you looked carefully to see whether the child 
This may possibly be the cause of 
his inability to speak, or he may be simply backward 
If he hears all right I do not 
I have met with several 
children who have not talked until they were nearly 


| three years old. When they did begin they spoke 


very plainly and never used ‘‘ baby-talk,’’ but spoke 
whole sentences very distinctly. If your child does 


| not talk by the third year I would advise you to con- 
| sult a physician. 


Clothes for a New Baby 
As I have never had a little one before I do not 


| know just what to prepare, and would be greatly 


obliged to you if you would give me a list of the 


| articles needed. | my ME 


For an infant’s outfit you will need: five dozen 
diapers (cotton ), two sizes; six or eight high-neck, 
long-sleeved shirts (woolen); one dozen flannel 
bands; one dozen knit bands; six pinning blankets; 
six flannel skirts; six white slips; six white dresses; 
six little sacques; tour flannel wrappers; six pairs 
of socks; four or five flannel or worsted afghans. 

It is better to wait until the baby is old enough to 
go out-of-doors before buying the long coat and cap. 
Besides the above articles of clothing you should 
provide a white iron or brass crib, without rockers; 
a baby basket fitted with safety-pins of all sizes; a 
pair of blunt-pointed scissors; package of absorb- 
ent cotton; package of wooden toothpicks; powder 
box and puff; powder; needles and thread for sewing 
on bands. A bathtub, rubber preferred; one basin; 
one covered pail for soiled napkins; one clothes- 
horse for airing the clothing; one dozen soft towels; 
one dozen cheesecloth washcloths; two flannel bath- 
ing aprons; one dozen cotton sheets; two pairs crib 
blankets; one dozen pillowcases; four white 
spreads; one bath thermometer; one clinical ther- 
mometer; plenty of old, soft linen; one-half pound 
of boric acid powder; talcum baby powder; white 
Castile or delicate French soap; one pair heavy army 
blankets for mattress; one dozen quilted crib pads, 
Two small hair 
pillows, to be used alternately, should also be pro- 
vided. 


Best Fruit for Children 

Will you be good enough to tell me what kind of 
fruit it is safe to give a child nearly three years of 
age? A SUBSCRIBER. 

Baked apples or apple sauce, oranges, peaches, 
cooked prunes, a little cooked pears, and grapes with 
seeds removed. Fruit should be given when it is in 
season, and cooked fruit is better than raw for little 
children. 


Keeping Nursing Bottles Clean 


Is it necessary to boil the nipples every day, and 

what is the best way to care for nursing bottles ? 
Pe oe F 

Boiling the nipples every day ruins them in a short 
time. After each feeding they should be thoroughly 
rinsed in cold water and kept in a solution of boric 
acid between feedings. Once or twice each day they 
should be turned inside out an scrubbed with hot 
water anda brush. Bottles must be carefully rinsed 
with cold water just as soon as they are emptied, 
and then filled with cold water in which is a little 
cooking soda, and allowed to stand some time. 
Before bottling the food every morning wash the 
bottles thoroughly with pure soap and hot water, 
using a bottle brush, then boil them for half an hour, 
A great deal depends upon the cleanliness of the 
nipples and bottles. One cannot be too careful in 
attending tothem. Never leave the bottles standirg 
even for five minutes with food which has been left in 
them. Under no circumstances should food that has 
once been partially taken be warmed over for the 
next meal. Throw whatever is left away. Bottle 
brushes with a slight curve to the handle are excel- 
lent to use when cleaning nursing bottles. 


The First Set of Teeth 
My little daughter five months old seems to be 
Is it not too young for her to begin 
yet? I would be so grateful to you if you would tell 
me in jist what order the teeth appear. 
A YounG MOTHER. 


There are twenty teeth in the first set, and a baby 
usually begins to cut them about the fifth month. 
The two lower teeth, called ‘‘ the lower central 
incisors,’’ are generally the first to be seen, and 
come from the fifth to the ninth month; then come 
the four upper central teeth or ‘‘ incisors,’’ be- 
tween the eighth and twelfth month. From 
the twelfth to the eighteenth month come the remain- 
ing two lower central teeth and the four front 
double teeth. Next to appear are the four canine 
teeth, commonly called the eye and stomach teeth. 
They come between the eighteenth and twenty-fourth 
month. The four back double teeth are the last in 
the first set and are cut between the twenty-fourth 
and thirtieth month. 


CS 


Thanksgiving Remembrances 

Can you tell me of a new way to present the little 
souvenirs we give to the children at breakfast on the 
morning of Thanksgiving Day? E. F.M 

Choose a round, flat basket and decorate it with 
turkey feathers; line the basket with them and have 
a row standing up around the edge. Wrap the gifts 
in white paper, making each package as nearly egg- 
shaped as possible, and tie each with a different 
shade of baby ribbon. Place a small turkey feather 
beside each plate, with a bow tied on the shaft cor- 
responding in color to that which fastens the parcel 
in the basket intended for the child at whose place 
the feather is laid. Put the basket in the middle of 
the breakfast table and distribute the packages after 
the family is seated. 


Addressing Their Elders 
Should children be taught to say ‘*‘ yes, ma’am,”’ 
and ‘no, ma’am’’ when speaking to older persons ? 
Some of my friends consider it old-fashioned and 
will not allow their children to do so, but to me the 
** yes’ or ‘* no’’ alone sounds abrupt and rude. 
Mrs. A. G. W. 


It is customary now to teach children to add the 
name of the person to whom they speak to their 
reply, as ‘*‘ Yes, Mrs. Grant,’’ ‘‘ No, papa.’’ They 
can learn to do this as easily as to say ma’am and 
sir. If a stranger asks a question they may be 
taught to add a few words to the simple affirmative 
or negative, as ‘‘ Yes, I think so,”’ or *‘ No, it is not.”’ 


Corns on Children’s Feet 


My little boy suffers from corns on his feet , between 
the toes. Can you suggest a remedy? 
MARIAN D.C. 
Probably the shoes are in fault and press the toes 
too closely together. In buying shoes select those 
that permit the full natural tread of the feet on the 
soles. The latter must be broad enough not to 
cramp either the soles of the feet or the toes. The 
heel should be low and broad that the weight of the 
body may be distributed equally over the whole sur- 
face of the foot. Place a piece of absorbent cotton 
between the toes and remove the pressure of the 
unyielding leather of the shoe, and the corns will dis- 
appear. The stockings should fit comfortably as 
well as the shoes; they must not cramp the toes, but 
neither should they be so large as to lie in ridges. 


School Dresses for Girls 
Can you give me ideas for school dresses for my 
little girls? One is seven, the other thirteen years of 
age. The elder one has reddish gold hair. 
A.M.S. 


Make for the younger a sailor suit of red serge, 
with a full-gathered skirt; the collar and shield 
trimmed with four rows of narrow white braid, 
crossed at the ends; the sleeves full-gathered into 
bands at the wrists; a smail pocket with flaps turned 
over should be placed on the left side of the blouse. 
A second shield of white serge may be provided to 
vary the effect. An Eton suit of green cheviot would 
look well for her sister. Make it with a circular 
skirt, and trim the jacket with rows of fancy braid, 
facing the revers with darker green silk. Have a 
folded belt of the taffeta silk to match and a full soft 
vest of the same. 


Birthday Gift for a Little Girl 


My oldest daughter will be seventeen on 
Thanksgiving Day. I should like to give ger an 
appropriate little gift, something suitable to the 
season, that is not too expensive. What can I get 
for her? Mrs. Henry T. 


A pretty trifle that would please a young girl is the 
shell of an English walnut, from which the kernel 
has been removed and replaced by a tiny powder- 





Santa Claus’ 
First and 
Best Giit 


to the little lad or lass who 
has come to make your 
home happy —a gift that 
will bring joy and comfort to 
mama as well as baby — is 


Glascoch’s 
Combined 

BABY 

JUMPER 


ROCKING CHAIR 


If it only kept the baby entertain- 
ed and happy it pes | be enough 
to expect — but it does more 
keeps him off the floor, out ot 
draughts and mischief, aud out of 
mama’s tired arms, allowing her 
to rest or take time for necessary 
duties. it is as easily moved 
about asachair. Asa Christmas 
gift for your own or some rela- 
tive’s little one nothing 
could be more app te 
or more welcome. It is 
practically indestructible 
and will last baby as a 
cradle, bed, high chair, 
jumper, and later as a 
rocking chair until he 
ws into big chairs, 
ause of the dimin- 
ished risk of colds, croup 
and kindred ills and the welcome rest it brings the 
mother it has the hearty endorsement of the medi- 
cal fraternity. If your dealer is at all backward 
about getting one for you order direct from the 
makers. There is no substitute. 
We will send you a book describing it FREE 
on request. Address 


Glascock Bros. Mfg.Co., Box 6, Muncie, Ind. 





















puff, a little mirror, a small scent-bottle, a pin- 
cushion and a frame for a miniature, so cunningly 
fitted together that no one interferes with the other. 
A staple and ring on the outside make it possible to 
suspend it from a chatelaine or chain. It costs two 
dollars and a half. 


Reefers for Small Boys 
What sort of reefers should boys of three wear ? 
ADAG. 
Flannel, serge, Bedford cord, or light cloth would 
be suitable. The reefers are double-breasted, have 
the full box back, and deep collars extending over 
the shoulders. One pretty model has a sailor collar 
embroidered with stars at the corners and a shield 
with an anchor; a satin sailor tie finishes it. Most 
of the reefers have a shallow pocket on each side 
placed almost at the lower edge of the skirt. White 
serge reefers look well with white dresses; those of 
red or blue are more serviceable. A detachable col- 
lar of piqué trimmed with an insertion of embroidery 
may be worn with a reefer. 


Bedroom Slippers for Children 
Are crocheted bedroom slippers expensive? Do 
you know of any other kind of slippers which are 
more durable ? Mrs. J. L. 
Crocheted slippers for children may be bought 
ready made for from ninety cents to a dollar anda 
half. They are not as durable, nor as economical, 
for bedroom slippers as either those of red or 











Rubens Infant Shirt 





No Buttons No Trouble 


Pat. Nos. 528, 


A WORD TO MOTHERS 


The Rubens Shirt is a veritable life preserver. It 
affords full protection to lungs and abdomen, thus 
preventing colds and coughs, so fatal to a great many 
children. Get them at once. ‘Take no others, no 
matter what your unprogressive dealer says. If he 
doesn’t keep them write to us. ‘The Rubens Shirt 
has gladdened the hearts of thousands of mothers. 
therefore we want it accessible to all the world, and 
no child ought to be without it. 

They are made in merino, wool, silk and wool, and all silk, to 
fit from birth to six years. Sold at Dry-Goods Stores. Circulars, 
with Price-List, free. Manufactured by 


E. M. MARBLE & CO., 90 Market St., Chicago, lil. 


Tells You When 


to call the doctor. Use a Fever 
Thermometer and keep posted. 
It costs but little. It will save } 
many a tedious illness. The 
best kind to buy is 


The Twin-Bulb 


Easy to use. Guaranteed ac- 
curate. It costs but $1 from 
your druggist or from us, Full 
directions for use with each 
one. Our booklet on Bodily 
Temperature for the asking. 


BECTON DICK!I¥SON & CO. 
Dept. A, 45 Vesey 8t., New York 


Baby Wardrobe Patterrs 


PATTERNS for 82 different articles —long clothes with full 
directions for making, showing nec- 
essary material, etc., or 10 pat- 
terns for short clothes, either set 
sent postpaid for only 25 cents, 
A large illustrat booklet, 
showing everything necessary 
for mother and infant, sent 
free with every order. Send 
silver or stamps. Address 


MRS. C. E. ATSMA, BAYONNE, NEW JERSEY 


METAL Dot's HEAD 4c. 


Free by mail. Flaxen wig, glass eyes; of 
stamped metal, with bisque-like finish. Suit- 
able for 18-inch doll. Delights all purchasers. 
Money back if not satisfied, 50 other styles 
and sizes from 27c. to $2.68, to fit any size 
body. Ask your dealer or send for catalogue to 


A. VISCHER & CO. 


Dept. Minerva, 11 Warren St., New York “‘ MINERVA” 


BABY’S HEALTH WARDROBE 
Complete outfit, 30 cut patterns 
infant’s long, or 25 first short clothes, full directions, 
sealed, 25 cts. Hints to Expectant Mothers and descrip- 
tion New Maternity Nightgown free with patterns. 
MES, J. BRIDE, P. 0. Box 1265, BOSTON, Mass. 


NFANT’S OUTFIT 69 
23 PIECES - - $582 
Everything for Babies and Children. Send 3 cents 
for illustrated catalogue, “ lufants’ and Children’s 


We exter to Bazaar."’ 















































maroon goat leather, or red or black felt. 


the little once. NYE & HERRING, 688 Madison Street, Chicago, 11. 
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( If you wish a 2) 
Puritan Dish 


Bake a loaf of 
i Delicious 
Boston Brown Bread 
made from 


Bond’s 
BOSTON 


BROWN 
| BREAD 


f It is always ready and 
needs only the addition 
of water and molasses. 
The kind of flour our 
Puritan Grandmothers 
used. Never Jails. 

Also makes excellent 
Fruit Puddings, Gems, 
New England Puddings, 
Muffins, etc. It is rich 
in phosphates and nitrog- 
enous elements, pro- 
motes digestion and 
prevents dyspepsia. 

A Sample package 
(enough tomaket pound 
loaf) will be sent upon 
wecetipti of gceents. 
“MaySlower Receipt 
Book" sent free. 


MAYFLOWER MILLS 
Fort Wayne, lad. 
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YOUR GAS BILL 


WANT T to save 85 per cent. of your gas bill? By 


using “ YOTTO” lights you can do it. 
Give more light than the old-style incandescent 
lamps while using less gas. ‘Ihe smaller con- 
sumption of gas reduc es the generation of heat. 
To sum up, you get more light with less gas and 
less heat. Mautles never blacken. No chimneys 
to break. Simple—positively the easiest to 
adjust. Household size, 70 candle power, may be 
had for $1, at first- class china and department 
stores. If you can’t find them send us your dol- 
lar for one — don’t take a substitute. 
Write for Catalogue A. 


AMERICAN INCANDESCENT LAMP CO. 


55 Park Place, New York 


GVAVVEVVVAAAG GGG OE 
NO MORE DARNING 


Racine Feet 


A New Pair Hose for 10c 


Cut off ragged feet, attach “Racine 
Feet” to legs of hosiery by our 
new Stockinette Stitch, and you 

have a pair of hose as good 

as new. Cost only 10c¢ 
anda few moments’ time. 
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Racine Feet come in cot- 2: 







ton, sizes 5 to 11, black or 


white. Price, 10 cents a pair; 
prepaid. 
Booklet, “The Stockinette 


Stitch,”’ 
Sent 


tells everything. 

free. Agents wanted. & 
H. S. BLAKE & CO., Department E, Racine, Wis. = 
SRL VAATED V GBM MMBMM GME VGME 


DO NOT STAMMER 
YOU CAN BE CURED 


**50 Years a Stammerer ”’ 
Dr. ¥. B. Winston, Principal of Valley Seminary, 
Waynesboro, Va., writes: “1 was a severe stammerer 
from my youth. I have been cured six years, by Dr. E.S. 
Johnston, after stammering 50 years.” Refers by per- 
mission to Bishops C. D. Foss and C. H. Fowler, of M. E. 
Church, and Hon. John Wanamaker, Dr. Russell H. Conwell 
and Ex-Gov. Robert E. Pattison, of Philadelphia, who have 
sent us pupils. Write at once for 6T-page book to the 
PHILADELPHIA INSTITUTE FOR STAMMERERS 
1083, 1043 Spring Garden St. and 517 N. t1th St., Phila. 
EDWIN S. JOHNSTON, Founder and President, 
who cured himself after stammering 40 years 


ILLUSTRATING 
TAUGHT Individual instruction in 


Newspaper, Magazine and 
BY M Commercial Illustrating. 
Other courses in Bookkeep- 
ng. Advertisement Writing, Journalism 
and Stenography. 


Successful students everywhere. 
Tultion Payable 60 Days After a 
Write for proposition. 


Position is Secured 
FREE Information. 
Mention subject in which interested. 
CORRESPONDENCE INSTITUTE OF AMERICA 
B 561, Scranton, Pa., U. 8. A. 


A BATH FOR 2 Sets 


18 FURNISHED BY THE 
Victor Instantaneous 
Water Heater 

Is ready for use night or day; 
furnishes hot water instantly 
for bathing, shaving, sickness, 
and all domestic purposes when 
hot water is required. Uses gas 
or gasoline. Ask your dealers for 
it, or send for free catalogue. 

W. J. ADAM, Joliet, Il. 


. Be “PRISCILLA” 
Sterling Silver Thimble 


Price 25 cents 
The best thimble at anywhere 
near the price. Heavy and durable. 
Look for trade-mark inside 
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of top. Ask your dealer; 
if he hasn’t them order 
direct from us. State size. 


SIMONS, BRO. & CO., Philadelphia Established 1839 





AWINTER CUB FOR BOYS | 

















HE 
boys’ club during the winter evenings, 


most of which are 


self-control and tact. By 


ment, but 


from a boy’s standpoint. It must, 


the person who conducts it. 


And let me say right here that whoever becomes 
interested in forming a boys’ club should persevere 
In every town or village there are boys 
who spend their evenings lounging in stores or roam- 
and the man who gathers them 
together, in a friendly, kindly way, can easily lead 


in the work. 
ing the streets, 


them as they should be led. 


be doomed to disappointment ; 


putting yourself in a position to receive their respect 
and confidence. To see with their eyes is to map out 
for yourself a right-of-way to their hearts. 


| his disposition and his preferences 
| + 
Let the Boys Make the Rules 


O CLUB can succeed without discipline, but 
for your boys’ club have few rules, and let them 


be only such as are fundamental and necessary. 
Instead of dictating rules to the boys, simply suggest 
them. Leave it to one of the boys to move their 
acceptance, and have them adopted by a rising vote. 
Boys will take more pride in observing a discipline 
they have formed for themselves than in one that 
has been prepared for them. In the matter of penal- 
ties, too, let the boys take the initiative 

The boys of a club in which I am deeply interested 
at one time annoyed me very much by being tardy. 
Two or three would be on hand at the time appointed 
for the meeting, but the others would come strag- 
gling in five, ten and fifteen minutes late. After this 
had happened a few times I good-naturedly called 
the attention of the boys to it, and invited them to 
suggest aremedy. After a brief, but serious, delib- 
eration, they fixed upon a fine, to be paid into the 
treasury, for every instarice of tardiness without a 
reasonable excuse. Since then no further difficulty 
has been experienced. 

The conductor of a boys’ club must be rich in 
expedients, particularly on the evenings devoted 
to discussions. The moment he sees any signs of 
flagging interest the subject must at once be 
changed. Boys tire quickly, and in order to hold 
their attention you must give them variety. 


ole 
Some Good Topics to Consider 


SSIGN the topic to be considered at least one 
week in advance, instruct them as to the proper 
sources of information, and when the time comes for 
the subject to be presented let most of the talking be 
done by the boys. Let them give the illustrations 
and relate the legends or stories connected with the 
subject in their own words. The interest will be 
greater and the effect more lasting than if you do 
the telling. In an experience of fifteen years with 
boys’ clubs I have found that a series of miscel- 
laneous questions, embracing a wide compass of 
subjects, such as history, literature, science, art and 
current topics, is productive of the most good, 
although some of my boys have done excellent work 
with a single topic for the entire winter. One club 
spent six months in the study of mollusks, and the 
interest was kept up unflaggingly to the end. The 
same club gave six months more to the study of 
American literature, taking it in a series of weekly 
questions, with brief readings from the different 
authors studied. One club I had in charge made a 
special study of minerals, and gathered, mounted 
and exhibited to the public a fine collection; another 
found astronomy an unfailing source of delight for 
one winter; and the boys at present under my direc- 
tion are doing something in the way of history. I 
have ajso interested them in looking up the origin 
of our patriotic seags, and have induced them to 
learn the words of these songs as well as to sing the 
airs. Patriot‘«m is the characteristic I have striven 
most to cultivate. 

It is not necessary ‘ur the conductor of the club to 
be profound. Only let iim be interested in the boys 
and in histopic. He wants tact rather than scholar- 
ship. He wants to know when to begin and when to 
stop, what to say and what not to say. 


ch 
There Must be Play as Well as Work 


OW for a last word. Do not keep the boys more 
than half an hour discussing any topic. Then 
let them have games. If possible hold vour meetings 
in some room where light gymnastics can be taught 
and practiced, and do not be afraid of a little noise. 
Make yourself the master of some of the drills which 
are now so much the fashion, and instruct the boys 
in them, taking not more than half a dozen move- 
ments in one evening, then quickly turning to some- 
thing else. What the boys want is variety. If you 
give them that you are sure to succeed. 

In your intercourse with the boys have perfect con- 
trol of yourself. They need a guide, not an agitator, 
a safe conduct to self-mastery, rather than an imperi- 
ous tyranny. Your presence of mind may quell a 
disturbance instantly, while your anger and stinging 
rebuke will prolong it indefinitely. Never let your 
boys see you ruffled in temper, for then your influ- 
ence over them will be hopelessly lost. Counsel, 
but never denounce ; map out lines of action and 
improvement, but do not fret if they are not at once 
followed; lead, but do not attempt to coerce. 

During the winter plans may be made for the 
summer. 
camping expedition to the Adirondacks. We 
pitched our tents on the shores of a beautiful lake, 
just at the base of a forest-covered mountain. The 
boys had many adventures and came home rich in 
experiences. Since then they have found their chief 
amusement in talking over the incidents of that trip, 
| and in anticipating and planning for another. 


person who undertakes to manage a 


likely to be spent 
within doors, should possess sympathy, 
sympathy I 
mean not only interest in the boys, and a sincere 
desire to prcmote their mental and moral advance- 
also a willingness to look at things 
first of all, be 
remembered that boys are overflowing with animal 
spirits, that they lack the matured judgment of man- 
hood, and that they are likely to feel that they are 
conferring a favor by becoming members of such a 
club, rather than that they are under obligations to 


Do not expect too much from the boys or you will 
do not be too exact- 
ing or you will drive them away from you, instead of 


Boys 
will not consent to be scolded or patronized, but I 
never yet have found one who failed to respond when 
approached through a sympathetic understanding of 


Last summer I took my club boys on a 
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A few of the 
PROMINENT PERSONS 


who use and recommend 


FAIRY 
SOAP 


Mrs. (ex-Senator) Allen, Nebraska 
Madame de Aspiroz, wife of Mexican Ambassador 
Mrs. Charles G. Ayres 
Sen vate ww) Baker, Kansas 
Bate, Tennessee 
Berry, Arkansas 
Burrows, Michigan 
(ex-Senator) Butler, North Carolina 
(Senator) Caffery, Louisiana 
(ex-Senator) Chandler, New Hampshire 
(Se nator) ¢ lark, Wyoming 
Clay, Georgia 
Culberson, Texas 
ee Cullom, Ilinois 
Countess Cassini, daugiiter of Russian Ambassador 
Mrs. (Senator) Daniel, Virginia 
(ex-Senator) Davis, Minnesota 
* (Senator) Deboe, Kentucky 
Adm iral George Dewey 
Mis in) R. D. Evans 
° yw) Fairbanks, Indiana 
Foster, Washington 
Frye, Maine 
Gallinger, New Hampshire 
(ex-Senator) Gear, lowa 
(Representative) Grosvenor 
(Se nator) Hanna 
Hansbrough, North Dakota 
Harris, Kansas 
Hawley, Connecticut 
Heitfeld, Idaho 
ee Hoar, Massachusetts 
(Speaker) Hendersou 
Thomas Hendricks, widow of late Vice-President 
Baroness Hengelmuller, wife of Austro-Hungarian 
Minister 
(Se nator) Jones, Arkansas 
Kenney, Delaware 
(ex-Senator) Kyle, South Dakota 
(Sensz vate sr) McComas, Maryland 
McCumber, North Dakota 
McE nery, Louisiana 
McLaurin, South Carolina 
McMillan, Michigan 
Martin, Virginia 
Money, Mississippi 
Robh't McKee, daughter of ex-President Harrison 
Justice) McKenna 
bee Matthews 
(General) Miles 
Mertvago, wife of former Russian Naval Attache 
(Sen ator) Nelson, Minnesota 
Pettus, "Alabama 
Pritchard, North Carolina 
Quarles, Wisconsin 
Rawlins, Utah 
Ross, Vermont 
(General) Ricketts 
(Senator) Scott, West Virginia 
x-Senator) Shoup, Idaho 
(Senator) Spooner, Wisconsin 
Elizabeth Cady Stanton 
(Senator) Stewart, Nevada 


Fits every 
hand 
Fit for any 
hand 


“ 





Mrs 


No matter how much you 
pay for a soap you cannot 
get anything purer, better, 
more convenient and eco- 
nomical than FAIRY SCAP 
and yet the price is only 
five cents. 

Made only by THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY, 


Chicago, New York, Boston, Philadelphia, St. Louis, 
Also makers of GOLD DUST Washing Powder. 











“Accurateto-the-Second” ) 


UEBER HAMPDEN 
WATCHES 


Cut shows our very latest 
Romanesque style of decorating Solid Gold 
| 14- and 18-Karat Watch Cases 


To describe them, illustrate them, 
To do them justice, is impossible! 
They must be seen to be appreciated. 


A dash of new genius in the art of decorating watch cases. 
All lovers of the beautiful in gold decorations should see them. 
You will not appreciate the beauty until you do. 

Your crest or monogram engraved in Romanesque like 
cut if desired. 


Look for 


name 


DUEBER 


in case 















Write us and we will furnish 
names of dealers whohave them. 


THE DUEBER-HAMPDEN WATCH WORKS, Canton, ome | 


The above illustration represents our 
new model 12 size John Hancock, the 
Ideal Gentleman’s Watch. 














WE WILL FURNISH YOUR HOME 


Complete, or sell you single pieces for less money than your home dealer pays. HE must send away for the goods 
and pay the freight. Nothing prevents YOU from doing likewise and ordering the goods direct, paying no 
more than he does and often less, to say nothing of our more complete assortment and better quality. 


SOME SAMPLE BARGAINS WRITE FOR COMPLETE CATALOGUE 


tne Sitting Room fi" | ik Dining Room 


Gondola a 30 inches wide, 76 6-foot round s Extension Table, 
inches long, six rows of deep, bis- 42 inches in diameter, 5 hand- 
cuit tuftings, steel sostags $725 some column-shaped legs . $7 90 


covered in heavy velour . 





piece over-stuffed 
the Parlor }! Parlor Suit, consist- 
ing of Sofa, Patent Rocker, Arm 
Chair and 2 Side Chairs, covered in 


four-toned velour, trimmed $4550 50 


with fringe and tassels 


For $-piece 
the Bed Room Bet Room 
Suit, consisting of Bed, Dresser, Wash 
Stand, all solid oak with high golden 
oak finish, with 24x30 in. oval French 


plate mirror. Swelled front, $f 720 


top drawers 


For Solid 
Oak 





the Sewing Room 
Celebrated ball ng aring “ARLING.- 
TON” Sewing Machine, 5-drawe: 
drop head, golden oak 
cabinet, 200,000 in use, $4545 45 
Send for special Sewing Machine Cat. 


rt Kitchen 


Solid cold rolled steel Range for 
»al and wood, full nickel trimmed, 


6x8 inch lids, 16 inch oven, $ 26 20 


25 inch fire box. . 











And a FULL LINE in Each Department at EQUALLY LOW PRICES 
0. D., subject to 
examination with privi- 
lege of 30 days’ free use 





Sent C. Our interesting book—** The House Beautiful ''"—the greatest catalogue 
ever published, containing the most complete assortment of high-grade 
furniture, crockery, glassware, heating and cook stoves, and ranges 
in your home, to be re- | will convince you how easy and profitable it is to send away for your | story. Sent free on 
turned if not satisfactory. | goods and save the dealers’ profit. The risk of a trial is entirely ours. [request. Write today 


7¥ . 4 Our reference: First National Bank, of Chicago 
n Please address ‘ 
Wh 158-168 W. Van Buren St., Chicago 
DEPT. 8. 3 


TH Te Lic UPON WHAT FURNITURE 


THIS TRADE-MARK coecntel 


is found only on furniture manufactured by Seven- 
teen of the Leading Furniture Makers of Grand 
Rapids who have organized themselves into 


U s 4 s 
The Grand Rapids Furniture Association 

(INCORPORATED) 
and have adopted this trade-mark (in red) as a means of 
identifying the articles bearing it as their product and as 
a guarantee of the highest standard of excellence in 
design, construction and finish. Buy furniture bear- 
ing this trade-mark. 


SOLD BY RETAIL DEALERS ONLY 


There are now being made by the Members of th? 
Association about 15,000 different and original designs ot 
furniture produced in their own factories by over 5000 
artisans of the highest skill. 


Our large beautiful- 
ly illustrated cata- 
log tells the whole 
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Grand Kapids Furniture Asso’n (Inc.), Grand Rapids, Mich, 











EVERY PAIR WARRANTED 


Always Reliable 


NEVER SLIPS 
NOR TEARS 


THE 


Sample 
pair, by 
mail, 25c. 
Catalogue 
free. 


CUSHION 


H OSE BUTTON 
> in SUPPORTER 


GEORGE FROST CO., Makers, Boston 


-@8 Look for the name on 
every loop, and for the 
Moulded Rubber Button. 



















With “U-Pin-It” 
Skirt Hook-and-Eye 


you never do any sewing. In- 
stantly fastened or removed. 
Adjustable at will. Holds skirt 
firmly. Equally valuable for 


children’s garments and ladies’ 
ew idea for wash- 
No rust stains. 


waists. 
able garments. 














A postal will bring a 
FREE sample and letter 
explaining how first purchasers 
of first cards receive 

250 in Cash Prizes 
Vietor 0. Mills Hook and Eye Co. 
1157 Monadnock Block, Chicago, Ill. 


Pat. Aug. 14, 
Nov. 6, 1900. 











DO YOU 


STAMMER? 


Write for our new 200-page book, The 
Origin and Treatment of Stammering, ancl 
Souvenir, containing 37 illustrations and 
half-tone engravings interesting to every 
stammerer. Sent free to any reader of 
THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL for 6 
cents to cover postage. 

THE LEWIS SCHOOL FOR STA MMERERS 

40 Adelaide St., Detroit, Mich., U. 8. A. 





Geo. Andrew Lewis. 














STUDY ? Takes spare time only. Same teachers 
for ten years. Plan approved by Judges 
ponte ducators. Adapted to 

the busy boy or man. Pre- 

pares for the bar. Three 

courses: College, Business, 

HOME offer new. Postal card now 
will bring full particulars. 


Sprague Correspondence School of Law, 
i351 Majestic Bidg., Detroit, Mieh. 


Preparatory. Opens new prospects 
in business. Graduates everywhere 
Liberal terms. Special 














ARE YOU DEAF? 


lhere is hearing for you in using 


WILSON’S Ear Drums 


Common-Sense 





Thous inds testify to their benefit. 
Physicians ommend them. 
invisible, comfortable, safe. They 
fitinthe ears. Beware cf imita 
tions. The WILSON is the genu- 
: ine. Information and letters from 


users, free. Wiken Kar Drum Co, 
108 Trust Bidg., Louisville, Ky. 


A New Idea in Trunks 


The STALLMAN DRESSER TRUNK 


is constructed on new principles. 








Drawers instead of trays. A pla e 
for everything and everything in its 
place. The bottom as accessible 
as the top Defies the bagyage- 
smasher. Costs no more than a good 
box trunk. Sent C.O.D.,with privi- 
lege of examination Send 2-cent 
Stainp = 2 anaes atalogue. 
A. STALLMAN 





41 West Spring Street, Columbus, 0. 


AGENTS WANTED— MEN AND WOMEN 


For the splendidly illustrated and wonderfully popular new book 


THIRTY YEARS IN WASHINGTON 
By MRS. GEN. JOHN A. LOGAN. It portrays the inner 
life, wonderful activities, marvels and mysteries of the C apital 
as a famous and highly privileged woman sees them. Beauti- 
fully + epee (5&@ Plates) by Government consent and aid. 
07 Sel d by agents only. Lat thousand. (7A few more 
reliable age nts wi anted, both men and women, but only one agent 
ina place. (97Some of our ay gents are making $100 a month 
OP Vistance no hindrance for we Pay Freight, Give Credit, 
Extra Terms, aud guarantee Exclusive Territory. Address 


A. D. WORTHINGTON & CO., Hartford, Conn. 


ORNAMENT 


TAUGHT BY MAIL 
Learn at home to earn money at home, orin 
a good salaried position, making designs for 








carpets, wall paper, book covers, aclvertise- 
ments, menus, dress goods and decorating 


Write for free circular: 

Design’ containing stuclents’ 

International Correspondence Schools 
Box 831, Seranton, Pa. 


china and pottery. 
“ Ornamental 
work, 





INVITATIONS 


MOLINA paccenensnh 


$3.50 per eee 09 up. Book Social Customs. 
md a Sree. he Athertona, OSAGE, LlOWA 














WHEN BABY BEGINS TO WALK Golden’s 
Ankle Supporters prevent all deformities of legs and 
ankles. Good for adults for weak, spraine: d, deformed 


or broken ankles. Circudars free. 

__B. H. GOLDEN, South Norwalk, Conn. 
DESIGNING ART WALL PAPERS and the craft of mak- 
ing thei is well exemplified in the ‘* Nuremberg,” a German 
Renaissance decoration by Chas. E. Kinkead, and printed by the 
Pittsburg Wall Paper Co., New Brighton, Pa. A quaint but inex- 
pensive ve paper for halls and dining-rooms Re ady in December. 


Ea SAVE c"s0"" FUEL 


Rat HESTER RADIATOR CO., 13 Furnace Street, Rochester, N.Y. 
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| of these beautiful double cards, 
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How We Can Help 
A Bride, a Girl and Others 


HE Christmas season is the time when we 
like to be of the greatest help to friends 
and folks in every condition of life. 


This is the Card 
that Can Bring Happiness 


ypurnt 
+ th Sewtnn Movre, 
fo the pork. 
4 hefr : nee 
‘Move theme 4 Ne : 
pwns: hum mS 
Aha wot resrtnalae: fo ihe ‘ | 
pee 0m Se Mebsoheag 
~ one . 





On Christmas morning each one you wish to re- 
member with a year’s subscription to THE JOURNAL 
will receive, in addition to the January number, one 
printed in many 
colors and announcing the monthly visits of the 
magazine for a year. So your one present really 
becomes twelve! We sent out 18,000 Christmas 
cards last year. This is by far the handsomest one 
we have ever issued. It doesn’t cost a cent extra, 
and we attend to the mailing. 


Now, if You Know a Bride 


Or a young housekeeper, just starting, wouldn’t it 
be a helpful thing to do to call her attention to 
** Mrs. Rorer’s Cooking School,’ 
THE JOURNAL, and give her a year’s subscription to 
the magazine? You place in her hands the means to 
cross many a rough little place; you put at her dis 
posal the advice of the leading cooking ‘authority in 
America for a whole year —isn’t it worth a dollar 


just begun in 


| to help her in this way? 


If You Know a Lonely Girl 


Perplexed, sometimes; who doesn’t always know 
just what to do, and who has few, if any, to go to for 
advice, why not let Mrs. Sangster be a help to her ? 
There isn’t in all America a safer, sweeter counselor 
than the editor of ‘‘ Girls’ Problems,’’ and for a 
single dollar you make such a girl and Mrs. Sangster 
acquainted with each other. Wouldn’t it be a nice 
thing to do? 


If You Know a Young Married Couple 


Planning their first home, why not help them by put- 
ting, free of charge, the best architects at their dis- 
posal? THE JOURNAL will have pages of beautiful 
little homes this year, costing from $3000 to $5000 
each. One delightful story will tell how a young 
girl furnished the sweetest and coziest home for 
$500. Wouldn’t it be a helpful thing to give these 
young people THE JOURNAL for a year? 


There is a Boy Who Needs Health 


Perhaps; who reads too much; or a boy who loves 
the fun that all good, healthy boys like. Why not 
let Ernest Seton-Thompson lead either or both of 
these boys into the woods and show them the beauties 
of growing things, how animals live and how the 
birds get their food? Could you teach a boy those 
things in a better way —or more cheaply? A dollar 
now will mean starting with the author of ‘‘ Wild 
Animals I Have Known”? at the very beginning of 
his new department. 


e All Know Some Young Mother 


Who doesn’t exactly know the right thing to do 
with her first baby. In New York there is a woman 
through whose hands hundreds of little lives, from 
birth to three, pass each year. Naturally, she knows 
sick babies and healthy babies. This woman, Doctor 
Coolidge, of The Babies’ Hospital, can help every 
young mother. Wouldn’t it be the greatest service 
to a young mother to let her have Doctor Coolidge’s 
department in THE JOURNAL every month for a 
year? She could write Doctor Coolidge, too, and 
receive help without a penny’s charge. 


A Remembrance to Your Dressmaker 


And the most helpful one imaginable, lies in a year 
of THE JOURNAL when it starts its new fashion 
department in January. Everything about it will 
be new and fresh, and Mrs. Ralston can help as no 
one else can; for your dressmaker can write to Mrs. 
Ralston and ask whatever she likes, and an answer 
will go right back by mail. Wouldn’t that be a help 
to give a woman earning her living with the needle— 
a help you can give her through a single dollar? 


There is the Teacher of Your Child 


Why not remember her at Christmas with a year of 
THE JOURNAL, and give her the benefit of Professor 
Edward Howard Griggs’s articles on the education 
of a child, and of the various points in grammar and 
writing which will come up in the new department, 
** Correct Speaking and Writing’’? It will help 
her, and it will help your child; and for just a dollar 
you can give both pleasure and profit. 


Why Not Send a Binder, Too? 


The handsome and durable new binder for THE 
JOURNAL, which we had made especially for our sub- 
scribers, is all that’s needed to make your present 
complete. It has a decorated cover, with the name 
of the magazine on it, and it will be sent, postpaid, 
to any address for One Dollar. 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, Philadelphia 





A shampoo should thoroughly 
cleanse without making the 
hair dry, brittle, fading it, or 
Many soaps and shampoo powders will cleanse, but do 


For the Hatr 


turning it gray. 


it to the detriment of the hair. 


Olivil 


(Pronounced OLIVE-EYE-LO) 


Makes a profuse, foamy lather, which takes 
up every particle of dust, dissolves the grease, 
and leaves the hair soft, clean and glossy. 
There is nothing like it for the 

bath; pure olive vil, lanolin, cocoa 

butter and vegetable balms make 

it delightful to the skin, which it 

softens and whitens. 


Price 10c 


ALLEN B. 
WRISLEY CO. 


CHICAGO 


Every- 
where 


























IT IS ASTONISHING 
how careless some people are about their breakfast. It must be appetizing — no one is 
hungry for breakfast. It must carry us through the hardest part of the day. Pettijohn’s 
Breakfast Food redeems a poor breakfast. Makes a variety of delicious dishes. 


Send your name and address at once, and we will send you free, our beautifully illustrated 
Pettijohn Booklet. Address THE AMERICAN CEREAL CO., Dept. P, Chicago, Tl. 








A Corset that Cannot Break 
at the Waist 


It matters not what the style of a corset is, or what it 
is made of, if it breaks at the waist line it is rendered 
uncomfortable and useless. 


The Cresco Corset 


is disconnected in front at the waist line, and has elastic 
gores at each side, so it cannot break at the waist. 
Suitable for any day and all the day. Good to work in, 
walk in or rest in. It is shapely, comfortable and 
durable, and as it cannot break at the waist it is the 
Cheapest Corset a Lady can buy. 

Where the Cresco is not kept by dealers it will be sent, 
x0stpaid, for $1, Drab or ite, Long, Short or Medium 
ength. ‘The next time you buy a corset try the Cresco. 


THE MICHIGAN CORSET COMPANY, Jackson, Michigan 

















If it 


wwe LUCKY CURVE” Feed 


It is the 
Genuine 


PARKER Fountain Pen 





No, 12. For a present, nothing could be more pleasing. 


Barrel inlaid with Mother of Pearl, with gold bends. 
Other Parker Pens, $1.50, $2, $2.50, $3, $4, $85 and $10. Palmer Pens, $1.00. Sold by dealers. Beautiful booklet free. 
PARKER PEN COMPANY, 10 MILL STREET, JANESVILLE, WIS. 


Price $6. 





READY FOR USE 
AFTER HEATING 
—* 
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VARIETIES eee 


1CE BROTHERS Co. 


ROCHESTER, N.Y, U.S.A. hog 





All successful cooks use LEA & 
PERRINS’ SAUCE to get the most 
delicious flavor for soups, fish, 
meats, gravy, game, salads, etc. 
ATURE ON EVERY Sern, 


e° 


(aa~pered 
John Duncan's Sons, Agents-Newvors, 






















1 Package 
Bromangelon 
1 Pint 
Boiling Water 
(nothing more) 
RESULT: the most delicious 


Dessert Jelly 


None made that's as good. 
None can be made better. 


All grocers sell it. If you 
don't know Bromangelon 
mention dealer's name and 
send 3c, to cover postage for 
sample package. 


Stern & Saalberg, New York 
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If not entirely pleased with the 
appearance of your floors, it’s pretty 
certain Liquid Granite was not used. 

Drop us a line and we will send 
you finished specimens of wood, 
and tell you things useful to know 
about floor finishing. 


BERRY BROTHERS, Limited 


Varnish Manufacturers 
DETROIT MICHIGAN 


NEw YORK, 252 Pearl St. CHICAGO, 15 and 17 Lake St. 
BOSTON, 520 Atlantic Ave. CINCINNATI, 304 Main St. 
BALTIMORE, 22 E. Lombard St. 
ST. Louis, 112 S. Fourth St. 
PHILADELPHIA, 26 and 28 N. Fourth St. 
SAN FRANCISCO, 12 Front St. 




















The Ladies’ Home Journal for November 1901 








Questions of interest to housekeepers will be answered on this page, but inguirers must give their names and addresses. 
Correspondents wishing answers by mail should inclose stamps or addressed stamped envelopes. 


The Best Way to Plan Meals 


Make out bills-of-fare for a week in advance. 
Take the cook-book, select such dishes as will 
suit your means. If you have fresh meat one day 
warm it over for another day’s luncheon or dinner. 


| Try not to have the same sort of meat two days in 


succession. For instance, if you have a broiled steak 


| on Monday, have chicken or mutton on Tuesday; 


| another time. 


have the left-over steak on Wednesday, and the left- 
over chicken or mutton on Thursday. 

In a family of two a whole chicken is frequently 
too much to cook at one time; one grows tired of 
cold chicken. Divide the chicken; cook the white 
meat at one time and the dark meat at ancther. In 
this way you may have two dishes. The bones may 
be saved and cooked with the giblets for giblet 
soup. Bits of chicken left over may be cut into 
small pieces, dressed @ /a Newburg, and called 
chicken a /a Newburg, or chicken terrapin. Such 
things may be cooked in the chafing-dish for Sunday 
night’s supper. 

For a family of two or three, steak is usually an 
expensive dish, but it may be made less so by pur- 
chasing a good thick steak. Remove the tenderloin; 
take off the back; cut off the end. Put the end at 
once through a meat-chopper, and it will make three 
good-sized Hamburg steaks. Have the back at 
Broil the tenderloin; serve it with 
Sauce Bearnaise. Take the bones and bits for your 
stock. Thus, froma three-pound steak you will have 
sufficient meat for three meals, besides the stock. 


Watch Your Cellar Closely 


Learn to visit your cellar every morning. Look 
over everything; pick out the decayed particles and 
see that mould is not accumulating. One mouldy 
potato will cast spores in sufficient number to keep 
you whitewashing for a year. Remember, mould is 
as contagious as smallpox. Sunlight destroys all 
forms of mould; hence, see that the closets in which 
you keep food, and the boxes or barrels in which 
fruit and vegetables are kept, are well aired and that 
the sunlight is allowed to enter the cellar. 


Sauces are Easily Made 


A warmed-over dish of vegetables or meat is im- 
proved in flavor and looks better when covered with 
asauce. A tablespoonful of butter, one of flour, and 
half a pint of liquid make a sauce. The butter and 
flour are rubbed together, the liquid added cold, the 
whole stirred over the fire until it reaches the boiling 
point, half a teaspoonful of salt and a saltspoonful 
of pepper added, and it is ready touse. Keep hang- 


| ing near the stove a small five-cent strainer, and 


insist upon the sauces being ‘strained. If you do 
your own cooking the strainer is convenient. If you 
have a maid see that every sauce is strained, whether 
it seems to need it or not. Get into the habit of 
doing things correctly and see that your maid fol- 
lows yourexample. Sauces are also used with many 
vegetables and add to their appearance. 

All vegetables should be put over the fire to cook 
in actually boiling water. Green or top-ground 


| vegetables should have a teaspoonful of salt to each 


quart of water. Underground vegetables should be 
salted after they are tender. All succulent vegeta- 
bles retain their flavor to a greater degree if cooked 


| just below the boiling point. 


When You Wish to Entertain 

In arranging for dinner parties it is better to have 
three small dinners than one large one. Your 
guests are better entertained and better served 
with greater ease to yourself. Arrange the bill-of- 
fare a week in advance; prepare as many things 
as possible the day before; get everything ready 
in the early part of the day. This will avoid 
confusion and give you a little time for rest. 
Remember, you must entertain your friends men- 
tally as well as bodily. Never undertake anything 
of which you are not quite certain. Better a cup 
of tea and a wafer daintily and well served at the 
proper temperature, than a table groaning under a 
heavy burden of badly served food. Dinner is 
usually served from six to half-past seven. A very 
convenient hour for people who are engaged in busi- 
ness is half-past six. 

Where you wish to entertain a large number of 
people in the evening you may call such an affeira 
reception, and serve such things as sandwiches, a 
salad, coffee, ice cream with fruit or jelly, and cakes. 

There are different names given to different func- 
tions. A family breakfast is served at the usual 
breakfast hour; a company breakfast at twelve 
o’clock; a luncheon from one to half-past two; an 
afternoon tea from four to six. The latter really 
consists of a cup of tea and a wafer, a cup of choco- 
late and a wafer, with probably an ice and a simple 
cake. The table is usually arranged in the dining- 
room, a friend presiding at the teapot, making and 
pouring the tea, while the hostess receives her 
guests, who go into the dining-room after they have 
been received, have light refreshments, stay a few 
minutes, and then leave. If there is a musicale or 
other entertainment of course they take seats in the 
drawing-room; but fora simple afternoon tea ten or 
fifteen minutes is quite long enough to stay. 


Rules for Making and Baking Cake 


Have the oven ready to receive the cake as soon 
as it is mixed. The oven can wait a few moments 
for the cake: the cake can never wait for the oven. 
The coarseness of a cake is frequently due to its 
standing for a momént before going into the oven, 
or the oven not being at the right temperature when 
the cake goes in. 

Cakes without butter require a quick oven. 

Cakes with butter require a moderate oven. 

Cookies or small cakes require a moderately 
quick oven. 

Cakes containing molasses require careful watch- 
ing in a moderate oven, as they scorch easily. 

If your cake browns as soon as you put it into 
the oven, the oven is too hot; cool it as quickly as 
possible by lifting the lid of the stove, or stand in 
the oven a quart pudding-pan filled with cold water. 

Never move a cake in the oven until the centre is 
thoroughly ‘‘set.’’ If you jar it it will become 
heavy in the centre and near the bottom. This is 
due to the breaking of the cells. 

Totry a cake without a thermometer put your 
ear down near the pan; if the cake ticks loudly put 
it back, as it is not done. If the ticking is very 
faint or absent it is done. Take it from the oven, 


"but do not handle it while hot. 


It is always well to line cake-pans with greased 
paper, to prevent burning at the bottom. 


Miscellaneous Information for All 


Keeping Food. When using truffles or mushrooms, 
and a whole can is not required, empty the remain- 
ing quantity from the can into an earthen or wooden 
bowl; cover with cold water, and. if the water is 
changed daily they will keep for four or five days in 
acool place. Truffles are expensive, and one being 
quite enough for a large dish they may still longer 


| be preserved by drying and dipping in melted tallow. 


Keep theminacold place. Just before using throw 
them into warm water and wash thoroughly: 


Frying — perhaps one of the most common of all 


| culinary operations— is less commonly done well. 


The fat should be heated carefully to 360° 
Fahrenheit before the articles are put in. The fry- 


| ing should be done quickly, everything being ready 
| before beginning. The moment the last article is 
| taken out the fat should be put aside to cool, and, 


when cold, strained and put back into the kettle, 
then covered and put away for use again. If the 
frying is done carefully ten pounds of fat will last a 


small family a year. 





Coloring Extracts. A drop or two of cochineal may 
be added when you use rose flavor; a little grated 
yellow rind of orange will give the desired color 
for orange flavoring; and green is obtained from 
pistachio. Bitter almond is always used with white, 
also vanilla. The various colorings sold for icings 
are used in such small quantities that they are harm- 
less. It is inartistic, rather than injurious, to serve 


| foods which are artificially colored. 


To Clean Fruit Jars. When you are through with 
fruit jars, after having emptied the fruit for imme- 
diate use wash the jars carefully with a little borax 
and water; wash the rubbers and put them intoa 
box; turn the jars upside down; put the lids on the 
bottom. Do not screw on the lids, and never put 
the rubbers in the jars. Many of the rubber bands 
are not pure rubber, and they so contaminate the jars 
that they are practically unfit to use another year. 
Jelly tumblers should be washed carefully, scalded, 
dried and turned upside down. 


Virginia Biscuits. These are exceedingly thin, and 
if well made are crisp and wholesome. Add a tea- 
spoonful of salt to a quart of sifted flour, and sift 
again. Mix half a pint of milk with half a pint of 
water, and add it gradually as in Maryland biscuits. 
Knead the dough until it is elastic, and then pound 
it until very light. Take off a portion and roll it out 
as thin as a wafer. With a pastry jagger or sharp 
knife cut it into square biscuits about half the size of 
an ordinary soda cracker; prick the top with a fork. 
Place in a baking-pan, and bake in a slow oven for 
from twenty to twenty-five minutes. These may be 
served warm, or baked in large quantity, put aside, 
and warmed up at serving time. Whole wheat flour 
biscuits may be made in precisely the same way. 


Rice Tomato Soup. Put a pint of rice water with a 
pint of tomatoes; add a slice of onion, a bay leaf 
and a little chopped celery top; bring to boiling 
point, boil for ten minutes; strain; add a teaspoon- 
ful of salt, a tablespoonful of butter, and send to 
the table. The rice water is quite sufficient with- 
out the addition of flour. It makes an admirable 
soup, and saves both time and money. 


Marble Cake. Beat half a cupful of butter to a 
cream; add gradually a cupful and a half of sugar; 
then add half a cupful of water, then one cupful of 
flour, a pinch of salt; then add the whites of four 
eggs well beaten, then another cupful of flour and the 
juice and rind of alemon. Stand this aside while 
you make the dark portion of the cake by beating 
together until very light a quarter of a cupful of 
butter, one cupful of brown sugar and the yolks of 
four eggs; then add half a cupful of water and one 
cupful and a half of flour. Beat until smooth, then 


| 
| 


add two ounces of melted chocolate and one tea- | 


spoonful of vanilla; mix well and add a teaspoonful 
of baking powder, and also add a teaspoonful of 


baking powder to the light mixture which you have | 


previously made. Grease acake-pan. Put ina layer 
of the white mixture, then a layer of the dark, and 
so continue until all is used. Bake in a moderate 
oven for three-quarters of an hour. 
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Children invariably call fora second dish 
because the delicious flavor of 


Ralston Breakfast Food 


appeals to all in need of wholesome food. 









The whole of Gluterean Wheat, from 
which Ralston is scientifically milled, con 
tains protein, nitrates and phosphates most 
necessary for physical and mental growth, 


That’s why Ralston Breakfast Food is “a 
health food” with a delightful flavor that’s 
made it preéminent. A free sample for your 
grocer’s name. 


Purina “Brain Bread” Roll 
Jor Baker's name, 


PURINA MILLS 


‘Where Purity is Paramount ’’ 
834 Gratiot Street St. Louis, Mo. 
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AT THESE POINTS 


Where ordinary plated spoons and forks } 
quickly show wear, our “Sterling Silver 
Inlaid” goods are protected by a piece of 
solid silver inserted in the metal before it 
is silver plated. They are always stamped 


SOLID 
SILVER 













and are furnished in plain or fancy pat- 
terns. “Sterling Inlaid” goods combine 
the durability of solid silver with the 
economy of plated ware. Each article 
gespanspee for a quarter century. lor sale 
»y jewelers. Send for Booklet No. 172 R. 
INTERNATIONAL SILVER CO., Successor to 
The Holmes & Edwards Silver Co. 
Bridgeport, Conn. 
,\_" ee oa) 





Serve for Breakfast 
at our expense 


W heatena 





Most Carefully Prepared 
Cereal on the market. We 
will send FREE until Nov. 
29th, enough for an aver- 
age family if you send us 
your grocer’s name. 

HEALTH FOOD CO. 
63 Fifth Avenue New York 











Makes a perfect floor. It is proof against 


scratches and water 
Our booklet, ‘* FLOOR PLAN,” giving full information 
as to how to finish and care for floors, sent /ree. 
PRATT & LAMBERT 
New YOr«K FACTORY: Long Island City. 
CHICAGO FACTORY: 368-378 26th St. 
SAN FRANCISCO: 117-119 Market St. 
with one, 


CLASS PINS two or three 


letters with "01, 02, 03, enameled in 
one or two colors, sterling silver, 25c. 
each ; $2.50 a doz. Silver plated, 10c. 
each ; $1.00 a doz. Special designs in 
pins or badges made for any class or society at reason- 




















able prices; send design and class colors for estimates. Catalog 
free. Address BASTIN BROS., Rochester, N. Y- 
OOK-KEEPING texans, 

x PENMANSHIP, 


etc., taught by mafl or in person. Telegraphy also 
taught personally. Positions obtained for all graduates 
of commercial course. CATALOGUE FREE. 
EASTMAN, Box 916, Poughkeepsie, N. Y- 
BALCONY 


HILLS ovson’ DRYERS 

la YaRoD 

“LU "Sen For Catacocue HILL DRYER C0.Worcester.Mass. ! 
IF DEALER DON’T KEEP IT WRITE US 
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T got of lace 
gvith Wool Soap. 
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If it isn’t an Eastman, it isn’t a Kodak. 

















To the simplicity 
and perfection of 
the Kodak, and 

to the convenience 
and perfection of 


Kodak Film 


is due the 








triumph of 


KODAKERY 


Kodaks, $5.00 to $35.00. 
Brownie Cameras, $1.00. 








EASTMAN KODAK CO. 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Catalogue free 
at the dealers or by mail. 
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alogues combine 


Chas. A. Stevens & 
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Bros. 


109 to 115 State St., Chicago 





[he most perfect in style, 
finish, fit, 
and materials. 

We employ one agent in every 
locality to show fashion plates and 
samples, and take orders for our goods. 
Write for special circular about this. 


workmanship 


Stevens’ 


Fall Catalogue 


Is now ready. Mailed to any address, 
free of charge, upon request. 


More than one million women watch for 
this announcement and write as soon as they 
see it. It is the only catalogue published 
that contains just what you want. It is the 
catalogue that sells more 
Cloaks, Suits and Furs than all other cat- 
The cause of this 
most wonderful business lies within the 
garments themselves. 
Stevens’ garment and you will under- 
stand why the army of women, who 
will have no other, grows so rapidly. 


THE CATALOGUE IS FREE 
Write For It To-Day 


ladies’ fine 


Wear one 


We prepay express charges everywhere and guarantee very best values in 
America, which means about Aa// the usual prices asked in many localities. 










































GOOD for breakfast, as it is easily 
and quickly prepared and makes a 
sufficient meal. 


BETTER for dinner: it makes the 
most delicate and appetizing desserts. 


SUPPER Say agent” eee 


Sold everywhere and made by 


Cream of Wheat Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
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(HRISTIAN HERALD 


Over 1,000 Large Pages a Year. Not a Dull Line from New Year's Day to New Year's Eve. Always Full of Bright Pictures 
Published Every Wednesday, 52 Times a Year, at the Bible House, New York City, at $1.50 per Annum. Louis Klopsch, Proprietor 


The Brightest Family Paper in the World 


EE Re TPS Pe. 


Just stop a Moment to Think how Long it would take you to Count from One to Two Hundred and Eighty-Eight Thousand. Suppose you Counted 
a Hundred a Minute, it would require 2,880 Minutes, or just Forty-Eight Hours. Say you counted Eight Hours a Day, it would take you just a 
; Whole Week Simply to Count the Names on the Subscription List of THE CHRISTIAN HERALD. Eleven 
Years ago it contained only 24,000, hence, in Eleven Years, it has Multiplied itself Exactly by Twelve. 

The explanation of its Phenomenai Success is in THE CHRISTIAN HERALD itself. It is the Brightest and 
the Best Family Weekly—(Issued Fifty-two Times a Year)—in all the wide, wide World. No other Paper 
is like unto it. In the past Ten Years it has Disbursed over Two Million Dollars in Charity, and To-day it 
is the One Internationally Recognized Exponent of Applied Christianity in the World. It is the Only 
Paper Edited by the Rev. T. De Witt Talmage, D.D.; its Literary and Pictorial Wealth is Unsurpassed, and 
the 1,100 Large Pages which it Publishes in the Course of a Single Year are Equal to Forty Large Volumes, 
yet its Subscription Price, Without Premiums, but with our Exquisite Art Portfolio, is but $1.50 per Year. For 
the Same Amount of Reading Matter in Book Form you would Pay $40, and yet no Forty Volumes Issued 
can Compare with THE CHRISTIAN HERALD in Intense Current Interest and Superb Pictorial Attractiveness. 

During the Coming Twelve Months THE CHRISTIAN HERALD will Far Exceed in Quantity of Wholesome, 
Healthy, Wide-Awake Reading Matter, the Exceptionally Generous Measure of the Past, and as for Pictures, 
the Best the World Affords will Illumine its Columns. An Idea of its Literary Wealth can be Gained from 


A Few Literary Features for 1902 














T. De Witt Talmage, D.D. 
Editor-in-Chief. 
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Ira D. Sankey 





The Needle’s Eye—A Grand Serial 


The Best Story Ever Written, by Florence E. 
Kingsley, the Author of ‘Titus,’ of which One 
Million and a Half Copies were Sold. 


People Who Make the Werld Brighter 


With Portraits, by Rev. Louis Albert Banks,D.D. 


A Complete Course of Shorthand 


| Six Courses of Reading 


For Ambitious People Whose Early Education 
has Been Neglected. By Six Professors of 
Leading Universities. 


Ten New Stories About Lincoln 


(Never Published.) By Rev. Dr. F. C. Iglehart. 


Ten Greatest Women of Modern Times 


Ten Articles, by Mary Lowe Dickinson. 


New Music for Home and Sanctuary 
By Ira D. Sankey, our Musical Editor. 


Should Foreign Missions be Unified? 


By Leading Missionaries in Foreign Fields. 
Up-to-Date Aggressive Christianity 
A Series of Articles by John Willis Baer. 
Charming Stories of Country Life 


By Irving Bacheller, Author of ““Eben Holden.” 
How to Choose a Life Partner 


Every-Day Etiquette ; 


Or, How To Do Things. By Margaret E. Sangster. 


Why Some Succeed and Others Fail 


Dr. Orison Swett Marden, Editor of “Success.” 


China of the Present Day 


By Francis H. Nichols, The Christian Herald 
Commissioner to China, who is Now Travel- 
ing in China, taking Notes and Photographs. 


Through the Desert of Sinai 


Or, In the Footsteps of Moses and the Israelites. 
By Prof. Geo. L. Robinson, Ph.D., of McCor- 
mick University. 


Living in the Land of Beulah 





Amelia E. Barr 





| inalienable Rights of Children 


1| Six Articles, by Amelia E. Barr. 


|| Cuba as the Land of Promise 


A Series of Articles, by Charles M. Pepper. 


| Social Settlements and their Work 


By Dr. B. J. Fernie, Associate Editor. 


By Rev. T. De Witt Talmage, D.D. Personal Experiences, by Rev. Stephen Merritt. 

® Then there are Dr. Talmage’s latest Sermon, his 

The 20th Century Wife and Mother soa! pS srepeortals pod eed 4 NY 
the Day, oice Bits o oetry, an ousands 7 

In Four Articles, by Marion Harland. Upon Thousands of Beautiful Pictures, All Con- Soe - 

Greatest Revivals of the Last Century tributing to make THE CHRISTIAN HERALD the 


Most Interesting and Most Charming Florence E. Kingsley 
By Dr. G. H. Sandison, Associate Editor. Weekly Family Paper Ever Issued. 


Two Unequalled Premium Propositions 


OF EE les Pe, Gillet SE Bis 
We are Determined to Double our present Enormous Subscription List, and to this end we make the following Extraordinary Inducements. 
Remember, You Get THE CHRISTIAN HERALD Free from the date of your Subscription to January 1st, 1902, and then for a whole year. 


] OFFER Number ONE OFFER Number TWO 


| _ If you will send us Two Dollars, we will mail Every 
Week for the Balance of 1901, including our Special Thanks- 
giving and Christmas Issues, Beauti- 
fully Printed in Colors, and for the 
= whole of 1902, THE CHRISTIAN HERALD, 
the Queen of American Weeklies, 
and in Addition, we will send, All 
Charges Prepaid, the Most Charm- 
ing Volume of the Season, entitled, 
%]%| Heaven, Home and Happi- 
* | ness, by Mary Lowe Dickin- 
» | son, with an Introduction by Rev. 
_ | T. De Witt Talmage, D.D. 
kd | This Magnificent Work contains 
| 416 Large Pages, is Beautifully Illus- 
* trated, Artistically Bound in Cloth, 
and measures, when open, 9 x 15 
Inches. It Weighs 3 Pounds. You also get the Portfolio of 
Superb Art Pictures, all for Only Two Dollars. 





iL Irving : Bacheller 
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If you will send us Thee Dollars, you will get THE 
CHRISTIAN HERALD from Date of your Order to January 1, 
1903, and, Charges Paid, the Red Letter Bible (origi- 
nated by Dr. Louis Klopsch), containing 
the Old and New Testaments, with Refer- : 
ences, Helps, Concordance and Maps. 

In the New Testament, Every Word MRR@Os@tyes 
Recorded as having been uttered by RED LETTER FOE. 
our Saviour is Printed in Red. 

In the Old Testament, Every Passage 
and Incident quoted or referred to by 
Christ is Printed in Red. 

Superbly Printed from large Bour- 
geois Type, and Bound just like a Pas- 
tor’s Bible, in Soft, Flexible American 
Levant Leather, Overlapping, with Red 
Under Gold Edges, and the new Movable Book-mark Index. 
It measures, when open, 9x15 Inches. Also Portfolio of 12 
Beautiful Art Pictures mentioned below—altogether for $3. 




















John Willis Baer 


FREE=A Portfolio of 12 Superb Art Pictures Absolutely FREE 


To every one who Subscribes to THE CHRISTIAN HERALD, With or Without Premium, On or Before 
32 Pr iti December Ist, 1901, and Mentions “‘The Ladies’ Home Journal, * thus enabling us to give credit where credit 
Oposi 1008 is due, We will Send FREE, in Grateful Acknowledgment of such Promptness and Thoughtfulness, Our Superb 
Art Portfolio, Containing Twelve Beautiful Art Pictures, each 9 x 12 inches; Everv One Well Worth Framing. 
You Can Gladden Twelve Hearts Christmas Day by using these Art Pictures as Christmas Gifts. 
rs ty While it is to Your Personal Interest to Quickly Subscribe—as you get THE CHRISTIAN HERALD From 
January |, .? the Date of Your Subscription Free to January 1—We Offer you this Valuable Art Portfolio as 2 Special Induce- 
The Same, with HEAVEN, 200 ment to Mail your Subscription On or Before Dec. 1, in Order that We May Render you the Promptest Service 
HOME and HAPPINESS Before the Holiday Rush Causes Delay in both Mail and Express. But you Must Also Mention this Journal. 


SS I The Christian Herald, 191 to 197 Bible House, New York 













MONEY REFUNDED 
IMMEDIATELY 


If your order comes too 
lateorifforanycauseyou | 
are not Fully Satisfied. 


i 
Beautiful Art Portfolio 





THE CHRISTIAN HERALD 
from date of your order 








and RED LETTER BIBLE FRE to all complying with 


simple conditions. 










